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PREFACE 


The discovery of manuscripts in the Wilderness of Judah has stimulated a 
period of unparalleled activity and progress in the study of the biblical text. 
What had appeared for a long while to be secure limits to the field of textual 
criticism have disappeared, and new positions and new theories, especially of 
the early history of the biblical text, have emerged from first interpretations of 
a mountain of textual data extracted from ancient scrolls. So radical has been 
the change in our understanding and outlook that the field is in flux if not in 
chaos; the older handbooks surveying the field of biblical textual criticism are 
hopelessly obsolete. In view of this state of the discipline, we have designed a 
collection of essays to introduce the serious student to this new or rather trans- 
formed field of textual research. Some of the papers chosen are general surveys 
of the field; some are programmatic essays propounding new theories; several are 
first publications of new manuscript data of revolutionary importance. The final 
studies, hitherto unpublished, state the present outlook of the editors, and sug- 
gest new approaches to the fundamental! task of textual criticism. Appended is 
a list of published manuscripts or manuscript fragments from the Judaean desert, 
and bibliography. 

Frank Moore Cross 
Shemaryahu Talmon 
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QUMRAN 
and the 
HISTORY 
of the 
BIBLICAL TEXT 


SHEMARYAHU TALMON 


THE OLD TESTAMENT TEXT 
I 


We shall examine here the first stages in the history of the transmission 
of the Old Testament text over a period of approximately 500 years, 
starting with c. 300 B.c. For the preceding phases in the history of the 
text woefully little historical evidence is available, and none of it is 
contemporary. Any account of the development of the text prior to 
¢. 300 B.C., ie. in the Persian period, not to mention the periods of the 
Babylonian Exile or of the First Temple, must perforce rely upon 
conjecture and, at best, upon deductions and analogies derived from 
later literature and later manuscripts. 

The beginning of what may properly be called the history of the Old 
Testament text roughly coincides with the final phases of the canonisa- 
tion of the Old Testament books, a subject which has been discussed 
in the preceding section. During the period under review, the Jewish 
scribes and sages decided on, and carried out, the minute fixation of 
the consonantal text of the scriptures in the original Hebrew tongue. 
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Concurrently, the Old Testament books were translated into other 
Semitic languages—Aramaic and Syriac—and also into non-Semitic 
languages——Greek, and subsequently Latin. This intense activity of 
editing and revising resulted, at the end of this period (first half of the 
third century a.D.), in the first comprehensive scholarly enterprise, 
Origen’s Hexapla.' In its six columns Origen presented a synoptic 
view of the then current Hebrew text of the Old Testament and its 
Greek translations: (1) The Hebrew Old Testament in Hebrew letters; 
(2) this same text transcribed in Greek letters; (3-6) the Greek versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, the Septuagint and Theodotion.? 

The work of the Jewish scribes affected, as we have said, only the 
Hebrew consonantal text. To the best of our present knowledge, no 
fully fledged system of recording vowels in Hebrew had yet been 
invented, with the exception of the use of some consonants as matres 
lectionis, i.e. as indicators of a few basic long vowel values. The pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew words, as it was current in that period, can, how- 
ever, in some cases be ascertained by means of retroversion from their 
rendering in translations, and in some instances from their transcription 
into the vocalised Greek or Latin alphabets. 

The absence of vowels meant that many a Hebrew consonant group 
could be differently prenounced, and from this resulted the fact that 
a variety of meanings could be attached to one and the same word in 
the original. When ultimately vowels were introduced into the Hebrew 
text of the Bible, these pronunciation variants sometimes became the 
bases of variae lectiones. 

The lack of any system of interpunctuation in written Hebrew at 
that time was another factor which gave rise to different interpretations 
of many passages. These diverging interpretations may also in the end 
turn up as variants in versions which are based on fully interpunctuated 
manuscripts. 

The full establishing of these features of the text which are comple- 
mentary to the basic Hebrew consonantal text, namely the vowel 
system(s), interpunctuation, and the subdivision of the text into para- 
graphs (s‘dérim and pdrdsét), was carried out by the various schools of 
Massoretes, vocalisers and interpunctuators who flourished in the last 

' Cf. v, 14. 


2 For a short presentation of the salient characteristics of these versions, cf. B. J. 
Roberts in Cambridge History of the Bible, Vol. 2, ed. G. W. H. Lampe, pp. 13-26. 
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quarter of the first millennium a.p. These late aspects of the textual 
transmission of the Bible do not come within the orbit of our present 
exposition. ! 

I 


There is probably no other extant text, ancient or modern, which is 
witnessed to by so many diverse types of sources, and the history of 
which is so difficult to elucidate as that of the text of the Old Testament. 
The task of the scholar who endeavours to trace the antecedents of the 
text as we know it today is further complicated by the fact that he is 
concerned with sacred literature, every word of which is considered to 
be divinely inspired and therefore infallible. However, having been 
handed down by human agents for more than two millennia, the text 
of the scriptures suffered from the shortcomings of man. It became 
faulty to a greater or less degree and even at times distorted. It must 
therefore be subjected to scholarly critical analysis like any other ancient 
literary document. 

The Old Testament books were handed down, as has been said, 
not only in their original Hebrew or, in some passages, Aramaic 
tongue, but also in a variety of translations into Semitic and non- 
Semitic languages. All these textual traditions, as we know them today, 
differ from one another. What is more, even the witnesses to one 
tradition, in the original language or in a translation, often diverge 
from one another. As a result, the scholar who takes a synoptic view of 
all the sources at his disposal is confronted with a bewildering plethora 
of variae lectiones in the extant versions of the Old Testament books. 
This fact obviously does not become apparent in the common editions 
of the Old Testament, in Hebrew or in translation, which are in every- 
day use. However, it should be borne in mind that the printed editions 
represent the end of a long chain of textual development and of editorial 
activities which were aimed at unifying the sacred texts. These late 
editions can in no way be taken to exhibit faithfully the autographs 
of the biblical authors. In fact not one single verse of this ancient 
literature has come to us in an original manuscript, written by a 
biblical author or by a contemporary of his, or even by a scribe who 
lived immediately after the time of the author. Even the very earliest 
manuscripts at our disposal, in Hebrew or in any translation language, 


! On this subject cf. B. J. Roberts, op. ciz. pp. 1-26. 
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are removed by hundreds of years from the date of origin of the litera- 
ture recorded in them. 

Even a cursory perusal of the sources available immediately reveals 
that not one tradition and not one manuscript is without fault. Each 
and every one patently exhibits errors which crept into it during the 
long period of its transmission, in the oral stage, when written by hand, 
and even, though to a lesser degree, when handed down in the form 
of printed books. 

It should, however, be stressed that these errors and textual diver- 
gences between the versions materially affect the intrinsic message 
only in relatively few instances. Nevertheless this may occur. Some 
examples of variants significant from a theological or ideo-historical 
angle may in fact be found. In most instances the differences are of a 
linguistic or a grammatical nature, which resulted either from the 
unpremeditated impact of the linguistic peculiarities of successive 
generations of copyists, or from their intentional attempts to adjust 
the wording of scripture to changing concepts of linguistic and stylistic 
norms. 

The above remarks do not, however, absolve us from accounting 
for the fact that the further back the textual tradition of the Old Testa- 
ment is followed, i.e. the older the biblical manuscripts perused, and 
the more ancient the records which come to the knowledge of scholars, 
the wider is the over-all range of textual divergence between them. The 
existing variants, therefore, cannot be simply explained as having 
arisen solely from the cumulative effect of imperfect copying and 
recopying of the text over many centuries. The very earliest biblical 
manuscripts known—and in this respect the biblical scrolls from 
Qumran! are of decisive importance—exhibit practically all types of 
variants found in later witnesses. This fact indicates that variation as 
such in the textual transmission cannot be laid exclusively at the door 
of careless scribes, or of sometimes unscrupulous, and sometimes well- 
meaning, emendators and revisers. One has to consider the possibility, 
as scholars have indeed done, that individual variants, and also groups 
or even types of variants, which have been preserved in the ancient 
versions, both in Hebrew and in translations, may derive from divergent 
pristine textual traditions. That these divergent traditions are today 
represented in the extant witnesses only in what amount to haphazard 


t See below, pp. 182-7. 
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remains, can be explained as resulting from the endeavour of later 
generations to establish for each version one officially acclaimed 
standard text. After the establishment of such an official standard, new 
copies would have been based from the very start on the sextus receptus. 
In the course of time, earlier non-standard manuscripts would also 
have been emended to conform to it. In the ensuing process of unifica- 
tion, which was inspired both by religious-dogmatic and scholarly 
motives, divergent texts almost automatically went out of circulation, 
or were more or less systematically suppressed. After a given period in 
the history of the text, a period which differs from version to version, 
all manuscripts of a version can be reduced to a very restricted number 
of prototypes. In some instances, as is the case with the Massoretic 
and the Samaritan Hebrew texts, all manuscripts conform to one basic 
text form. In other words, the later the witnesses which are reviewed, 
the more pronounced their conformity, and the fewer their divergences, 
both in number and type. 

The scholar whose interest lies in tracing the history of the text 
cannot rely upon the end products, but must turn for information to 
the earliest sources available. In doing so he is faced with an embarras 
de richesse of variant and often conflicting readings even in the most 
ancient witnesses to the text. It now becomes his task not only to 
sketch the lines of these developments, but also to attempt the recon- 
stitution of the original wording, or wordings, of the text. He will 
sift the available evidence, and discard from the outset obvious faults 
and errors. He will try to establish manuscript families, as far as this 
is possible. All manuscripts which can be affiliated with each other will 
then be considered as one composite witness to a reading found in 
them. Any decision with regard to the importance of a reading cannot 
be based merely on counting manuscripts. They have to be assessed 
and their intrinsic value taken into account. At the apex of this long 
and complicated process of collation and critical analysis, the investi- 
gator may carefully conclude that with the available evidence no ‘first’ 
text form can be established. Or else, more optimistically, he may 
attempt to reconstitute the presumed pristine texts of each of the major 
versions individually. It then still remains to be debated whether these 
proto-texts of the extant versions can be reduced to one common 
stem, or whether, at least in part, they must be considered to represent 
intrinsically independent textual traditions. Even if by retracing the 
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steps of textual development we may be able to arrive at the Ur-zext 
of this version or that, the question still remains open whether we shall 
ever be able to recover the ipsissima verba of a biblical author. 


Ill 


In pursuing the chain of development of the Old Testament text, we 
may discern four distinct main stages in its transmission between its 
initial inception at a time varying from book to book, and its form in 
the days of Origen. 

The initial stage, that of the not provable but highly probable oral 
phase of the biblical literature, lies outside the scope of our present 
investigation, since by its very nature it precedes written documentation. 
It should, however, be pointed out that originally oral variations may 
ultimately turn up as textual variants between duplicate texts within 
the Old Testament. Such instances are found in two versions of one 
and the same psalm embedded in a book of the Former Prophets and 
Psalms (e.g. 2 Sam. 22 = Ps. 18), in Chronicles and Psalms (e.g. 
1 Chron. 16: 8-36 = Ps. 105: 1-153 96: 1-133 106: 1, 47-8), or in the 
Book of Psalms itself (e.g. Ps. 31: 2-45 = 71: 1-3; 60: 7-14 = 108: 
8—-14).! Again, we meet with two or even three presentations of a piece 
of biblical literature in parallel passages in the Former and Latter 
Prophets (2 Kings 18: 13—20: 19 = Isa. 36: 1—38: 22 = 2 Chron. 
32: I-20; 2 Kings 25: 1-22 = Jer. 39: I-10 = 52: 4-27; 2 Kings 
25: 27-30 = Jer. 52: 31-4). To some extent also quotations from an 
earlier book in a later one may exhibit textual variants. However, in 
these cases literary licence and a possible tendency towards intentional 
variation or rephrasing on the part of the writer who is borrowing may 
lie at the root of the present divergences. 

It goes without saying that in using the term oral tradition we do not 
exclude the transmission of some biblical books or parts of them in 
manuscript form even at this stage. The question rather is one of the 
relative preponderance of the two vehicles of transmission of literary 
material, the oral and the written. For this reason it is completely 
unwarranted even to attempt, with the means currently available, to 
delineate what cannot be known—namely the process of transition 
from the stage of mainly oral tradition to that of preponderantly 


t On this theme cf. also pp. 185 ff. 
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written transmission. In all likelihood the process was gradual, with 
the weight progressively shifting from the former to the latter. Without 
aiming at precision, in view of the foregoing remarks, it may be said 
that the period of the Babylonian Exile after the destruction of the 
First Temple, i.e. the middle of the sixth century B.c., could be taken 
as a rough dividing line. The definite shift of emphasis from oral to 
written transmission of the biblical books would thus have become 
clearly apparent during the period of the Return, i.e. at the end of the 
sixth and in the fifth century B.c., in what, from a wider historical 
viewpoint, may be termed the Persian period. These considerations 
indicate, as will be further shown, that in attempting an elucidation of 
the history of the text we cannot concern ourselves exclusively with 
literary issues, but have to look out also for social and political pheno- 
mena whose impacts made themselves felt in its development. 

The preponderance of written transmission of Old Testament books 
after the return from the Exile still does not make this second phase of 
development a ready subject for textual study in the strict sense of the 
term, since it is not yet represented by manuscript evidence. Any con- 
clusions with regard to the history of text at that time lack a docu- 
mentary basis. They are grounded solely on inference from subsequent 
phases of development and on theoretical considerations rooted in other 
fields of biblical research and transferred from them to the study of the 
text. Textual study proper commences in the next stage with the 
appearance of accessible manuscripts of Old Testament books. 

The third phase begins, according to the present state of our know- 
ledge, in the early third century B.c. For several reasons this phase 
must be considered the pivot around which any investigation into the 
history of the Bible text turns. At this stage, the written transmission 
of biblical literature finally and, to all intents and purposes, completely 
replaced oral tradition. With this transition went the gradual formal 
sanctification of the books which were accepted as scripture, culminat- 
ing at the end of this phase, i.e. by the turn of the eras, in the establish- 
ment of the complete and closed Old Testament Canon. The very fact 
that an attempt was made to compile a definite codex of the sacred lore 
of the community shows that those who undertook it sensed that a 
period in the history of Israel and of its literature had come to a close, 
and that a new era of basically different literary standards and norms 
had begun. In instigating the canonisation of those books, they 
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intended to ensure the faithful preservation of the spiritual heritage 
of preceding generations. At the same time they purported to draw a 
definite line between this acknowledged body of written sacred litera- 
ture and contemporary non-sacred books on the one hand, and on the 
other hand between it and the emerging new type of rabbinic literature 
which was to be only orally transmitted. Again, as has been shown in 
the section on the Canon, we are concerned with a gradual process, of 
which many aspects still cannot be adequately examined for lack of 
reliable evidence. Yet it would appear that the progressive demarcation 
of the books accepted as scripture over against all other writings extant 
at that period was a prerequisite for the ensuing preoccupation with 
the exact wording which aimed at guaranteeing an unimpaired textual 
transmission. No such tendency is apparent in the preceding phase. 
It seems that only with the emerging concept of a clearly circumscribed 
canon of inspired literature could there develop this concern for the 
exact preservation of its wording. We have no reason to suppose that 
much heed was paid to the text of non-sanctified writings, nor does the 
traceable textual history of writings of this kind, such as Ecclesiasticus, 
substantiate such an assumption. Since they had no claim to have been 
conceived under divine inspiration, variants in their transmitted word- 
ings were regarded as of no consequence. 


IV 


The internal Jewish trends outlined above were intensified by another 
set of factors. In the period under review, Israel was drawn into the 
orbit of hellenistic culture, which heavily influenced contemporary 
Jewish culture. The resulting contact with the Greek world of letters 
had a decisive impact on the transmission of the Old Testament. Jewish 
scribes emulated Greek scribal techniques and terminology, and adopted 
their insistence on exactitude in handing down written records and 
literary works.! 

This development occurred at an opportune moment in the history 
of the Old Testament text, when its translation into other languages 
was first undertaken. The demand for a translation of the Hebrew 
scriptures into Aramaic probably arose during the Babylonian Exile 
or immediately after the return of the exiles to Palestine, i.e. in the 


1 Cf. S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (New York, 1950), pp- 3-46. 
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Persian period. Aramaic being the Angua franca of the time, it was 
adopted by many Jews in their intercourse with the non-Jewish world. 
Being a Semitic language, closely related to Hebrew, it eventually 
achieved the status of a sister tongue to Hebrew even in the internal 
life of the Jewish people, especially in the Babylonian Diaspora, but 
also in Palestine. At first, the translation of the scriptures into Aramaic 
was most probably sporadic and undirected. It was left to the individual 
communities to tend to the needs of their members by providing a 
vehicle which would make the message of the sacred writings under- 
standable also to those whose command of the mother tongue had 
become insufficient for this purpose. Lacking authorised supervision, 
the resulting translation often assumed the form of a somewhat free 
paraphrase of the original, rather than of an accurate rendering into 
the translator’s language. But even when a word-by-word translation 
was attempted, divergence from the Hebrew Vorlage was inevitable. 
Translation from one language into another always produces inaccur- 
acies since there is no exact correspondence between the vocabulary 
and the syntax of the two, even if they belong to the same langu- 
age family. Moreover, the probably divergent first renderings of the 
Hebrew scriptures into Aramaic were based on originals which may 
well have differed among themselves to a smaller or larger degree, for 
reasons set out above. 

The same considerations apply with additional force to the transla- 
tion of the Old Testament books into Greek, a non-Semitic language. 
This translation was required, for reasons similar to those mentioned 
above, by Jews living within the sphere of hellenistic culture, whether 
in Ptolemaic Egypt, where the Jewish community of Alexandria was 
the focal point, or in Palestine. Tradition maintains that in this case 
official non-Jewish agents also showed interest in rendering the Old 
Testament into Greek, and instigated a properly supervised scholarly 
translation. This tradition will be further discussed subsequently. The 
pseudepigraphic Letter of Aristeas credits King Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
(285-246 B.c.) with having inaugurated the translation of the Penta- 
teuch into Greek by seventy sages. As a result of their concerted effort, 
the Septuagint, commonly designated LX X, was in the Pentateuch less 
open to the uncontrolled impact of translators’ idiosyncrasies. It con- 
tains indeed fewer deviations from the Hebrew text here than in the 
renderings of the other books. But it is still open to discussion whether 
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this reputedly official undertaking is to be considered the first attempt 
at translating the Old Testament or parts of it into Greek and to have 
provided the impetus to further ventures of the same kind, or whether 
it should rather be viewed as an event which crowned a long series 
of previous diffuse attempts with a standardised version. 

The first wave of translation of the Hebrew Old Testament into 
other languages, Semitic and non-Semitic, perforce resulted in the 
creation of variants and types of variants in the then extant witnesses 
to the text. The ensuing embarrassing textual diversity of the versions 
of the sacred books soon called for the application of the methods of 
textual analysis and textual criticism to remedy this deficiency. As stated 
above, the ground for this new approach had been laid by the con- 
junction of scholarly norms borrowed from the Greeks with the care 
for the accurate transmission of the inspired literature which had 
developed within Judaism. This attitude towards the text characterises 
the fourth period of its history. 


Vv 


We have already indicated that the fourth phase in the textual history 
of the Old Testament may be reckoned to extend from the end of the 
last century B.c. to the beginning of the third century a.D. It is marked 
by a vigorous process of textual standardisation which affected practic- 
ally all versions. In order to include within this time-span the activities 
of Jewish and Samaritan scribes who applied themselves to the stabilisa- 
tion of the Hebrew text, and of Christian, and to some extent also of 
Jewish, scribes and scholars who dealt with the Greek Bible, the upper 
and lower limits have been chosen with some latitude. The dates 
could be lowered by half a century or so at both ends as far as the 
Hebrew text is concerned. Also in this phase we have to take into 
account the impact of socio-political events on the history of the text, 
especially the emergence of Christianity and the destruction of the 
Second Temple in a.p. 70. The finalisation of the rift between the 
Synagogue and the Church which was incomparably more important 
and decisive than any preceding clash of the main stream of Judaism 
with deviating movements, and the insistence of both Jews and 
Christians on basing the cardinal tenets of their conflicting beliefs on 
the sacred scriptures, necessitated the clear definition of the text on 
which these claims were grounded. Further, the destruction of the 
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Second Temple seriously impaired the social cohesion of Jewry which 
had previously ensured some unity of the text, or at least had prevented 
its dissolution into innumerable streamlets of textual tradition. The 
renewed dispersion of Jews over a large geographical area, the dis- 
ruption of existing socio-religious centres and the creation of new 
pivotal agencies with the possible resulting diversification of the 
biblical textual traditions, required counteraction. The propagation of 
one, universally recognised text form was considered indispensable for 
ensuring the continuity of the national unity. Rabbinic literature, 
Hebrew fragments of the Old Testament from after a.p. 70 such as 
those from Wadi Murabba‘at and Massada,! and some subsidiary evi- 
dence from the ancient versions, witness to the emergence of a Hebrew 
textus receptus, the prototype of the Massoretic text which was finally 
established almost a millennium later. 

Correspondence between the developments of the Hebrew and non- 
Hebrew versions terminates somewhere at the end of the first century 
A.D. By then the division between them is in fact no longer a division 
along linguistic lines, but reflects the schism between the Synagogue 
and the Church and their different attitudes to the text. The process 
of textual unification referred to above affected not only the rabbinic 
Hebrew Bible and the Samaritan Hebrew Pentateuch but also seems 
to be observable in the Jewish Aramaic translations of the Old Testa- 
ment books, especially in the Targum Onkelos to the Pentateuch. As 
against this, if we may judge by Origen’s enterprise, and by some pre- 
ceding Greek evidence from Qumran, Christian scholars were indeed 
also bent on editing, and probably on stabilising, the various extant 
Greek translations, but apparently did not attempt to weld them into 
one solely acceptable textual tradition. This interpretation of the avail- 
able evidence is borne out by the subsequent fate of the Greek Bible 
which after Origen’s time was also subjected to recurrent revisions 
which in practice sometimes amount to new translations. This state of 
affairs brought about the renewed efforts of Jerome some two centuries 
later to provide the Church with a new Latin version, the Vulgate, 
based on the then extant form of the Aedraica veritas. The Vulgate was 
intended to supersede the Old Latin version then in use, itself derived 
from the Greek and therefore presenting in many cases readings which 
deviated considerably from the current Hebrew text. True, there is 


* See below, pp. 182-6. 2 See v, 16 in the present volume. 
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no comparable evidence on hand for the Jewish-Hebrew text in the 
period under review. At the beginning of the second century manu- 
script Hebrew evidence comes abruptly to an end, and the text remains 
unattested for some seven centuries until the appearance of the earliest 
medieval Hebrew manuscripts. However, the basic similarity between 
the Hebrew textual traditions at the two extreme points of this time- 
span, which is not impaired by the persistence of individual variants 
or even the emergence of new ones, bears out the above statement that 
after the first century A.D. one single Hebrew text type gained the 
upper hand and that deviant types practically went out of circulation. 


VI 


At this point of our investigation we have to turn our attention to the 
history of biblical textual research as it has developed since the redis- 
covery of the Samaritan Hebrew Pentateuch by Pietro della Valle in 
1616. The Samaritan text was made available to scholars shortly after- 
wards when Morinus first printed it in 1632 alongside the other versions 
in the Paris Polyglot. Its many deviations from the Massoretic text, 
later estimated at about six thousand, were soon observed. It was 
further established that approximately one third of these variae lectiones 
could be traced also in the Septuagint. This concurrence enhanced the 
doubts which had been raised concerning the veracity of the Massoretic 
text. It was maintained that, having been revised by the rabbis after 
the destruction of the Temple, in the first half of the second century 
A.D., it did not represent the ipsissima verba of the divinely inspired 
message, but a faulty text, resulting from incuria librariorum or from 
wilful malicious tampering with it on the part of the Jews. As against 
this it was claimed that the Septuagint had never been subjected to such 
interference, and therefore represented the biblical text in its pre- 
revision stage. If it was not altogether a true image of the pristine form 
of the divine word, it certainly came closer to it than any other version. 
The alignment of the Hebrew Samaritan version with the Greek in so 
many instances seemed to strengthen the position of the defenders of 
its accuracy. True, the history of the Samaritan community remained 
to a large extent shrouded in mystery, but its seclusion throughout 
more than a millennium appeared to imply that its version of the 


Pentateuch had been safeguarded from the impact of the biased Jewish 
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revision. It was therefore accepted as a true reflection of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch as that had been extant before the rabbis exerted their 
influence on it. 

It hardly needs stressing that the discussion at that time, and into 
the eighteenth century, arose almost exclusively from theological 
considerations and not from detached scholarly observation. Textual 
criticism was employed in order to prove the claim that the Greek 
Bible adopted by the Church was the only true manifestation of the 
divine message. Accordingly, the Hebrew text of the Synagogue was 
relegated to an inferior status. The Reformation had, however, instigated 
a counter movement. Its reliance on the Hebrew text accorded the latter 
a new place of honour in biblical studies. It was indeed agreed that 
the Massoretic text exhibited a text form which had been fixed and 
codified by numerous successive generations of Jewish scribes and 
sages, and that it bore the imprint of their redactional activities. But, it 
was argued, this very preoccupation of those early scholars with the 
accurate preservation of the text, and the uninterrupted supervision of 
its transmission, had saved it from the corroding impact of insufficiently 
controlled copying which had been the lot of the other versions. 
Collations of the available Hebrew manuscripts which were prepared 
at the end of the eighteenth century by Kennicott and de Rossi, and 
which superseded all previous endeavours, proved their basic identity.! 
The rich crop of individual variants which were recorded in the 
apparatus of these works at first sight appeared to disprove the com- 
pactness and stability of the Hebrew text. However, closer scrutiny 
more and more strengthened the conviction that almost all of them 
can and should be classified as intentional or unintentional secondary 
scribal alterations. In any case, they could not offset the clear impression 
that the consonantal text of practically all Massoretic manuscripts 
showed no deviation of any consequence. All exhibited a tradition 
which was identical to the smallest minutiae, even in recording anoma- 
lous phenomena such as the puncta extraordinaria, and the uncon- 
ventional spelling or pronunciation of certain words. The lesson to be 
drawn from Kennicott’s, de Rossi’s and other such collations was 
summarised at the end of the eighteenth century by E. F. C. Rosen- 

1 M. H. Goshen-Gottstein has recently provided us with new insights into the phase 


of research into the history of the Massoretic text which is briefly discussed here. See 
his ‘Hebrew Biblical Manuscripts’, Biblica, XLVIN (1967), 249-77. 
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mueller as follows: ‘This whole range of variants. . .leads moreover 
to the simple recognition that all surviving codices are relatively late 
in relation to the originals. ..they all represent one recension, all stem 
from one source...’! It is imperative to underline Rosenmueller’s 
reference to originals (in the plural), and his conclusion that all medieval 
Hebrew manuscripts derive from one single recension, i.e. a revised text 
source. They are therefore to be regarded as one composite witness. 
Moreover, they can in no way be viewed, without further analysis, 
as a faithful reflection of the original Hebrew text. Their collation can 
only help us to reconstitute or recapture the prototype of the Massoretic 
recension, not the pristine Hebrew Bible. 

This line of argument by which the extant variae lectiones in Masso- 
retic manuscripts were shown to be of secondary origin was further 
elaborated in the early nineteenth century to include also the Samaritan 
Pentateuch text. In his dissertation De Pentateuchi Samaritani Origine 
(1815), W. Gesenius subjected this version for the first time to a proper 
textual analysis, leaving aside theological considerations. After collect- 
ing and categorising the variant readings in the Samaritan, comparing 
them whenever possible with parallel readings in other non-Massoretic 
sources, he concluded that in the overwhelming majority of cases these 
variants resulted from a Samaritan revision of the same basic text 
exhibited by the Massoretic text, and therefore cannot be considered 
to present evidence for an original independent text tradition. Even 
the concurrence of the Samaritan in so many instances with the 
Septuagint could not affect this conclusion. Gesenius’ successors did not 
materially add to his findings, but only put in sharper relief the depend- 
ence of the Samaritan Version on the Massoretic text, and thus further 
diminished the former’s text-critical value. Z. Frankel defined the 
Samaritan as a faulty recension full of mistakes and scribal redactions, 
based on the Massoretic text,2 a view subscribed to by S. Kohn in 
numerous publications, and summed up by him as follows: 


The Samaritan and the Massoretic text are not two divergent copies of one 
book, but the Samaritan is related to the Massoretic text in the way that a 
new edition, carefully revised, is related to an older one; it not only improves 


t E. F. C. Rosenmueller, Handbuch der biblischen Kritik und Exegese, 1 (Géttingen, 
1797), p- 244; quoted by E. Preuschen, ZA W, 1x (1889), 303. (Translation by the editors.) 

2 Z. Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der palaestinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische 
Hermeneutik (Leipzig, 1851), p. 242- 
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on it in content—though in this instance it is mainly the opposite of improve- 
ment—but it is also modernised in regard to language and orthography.! 


Rosenmueller’s well-balanced ‘one-recension’ theory which, it is 
to be noted, he had applied to the Massoretic text only, was pushed 
into the background by the more sweeping ‘archetype theory’ pro- 
pounded by P. de Lagarde about a century ago. In Lagarde’s formula- 
tion all Hebrew manuscripts derived from one single exemplar, not 
one recension. This hypothetical manuscript admittedly did not faith- 
fully mirror the original text, but patently contained numerous 
deviations from it which had been faithfully transmitted and preserved 
in all extant manuscripts: ‘The result is that our Hebrew manuscripts 
of the Old Testament all go back to one single exemplar, and have even 
faithfully reproduced as corrections the correcting of its scribal errors 
and taken over its fortuitous imperfections.’? It was tacitly assumed or 
even expressly conceded, e.g. by J. G. Sommer, that that unique 
proto-Massoretic manuscript either derived directly from the Temple 
or else was based upon a copy of the complete Canon which had been 
kept there before the fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70, although it achieved 
its final form only somewhat later.3 

Lagarde widened the scope of his investigation by applying a 
similar method to the Greek tradition. He argued that all the available 
Greek manuscripts could be reduced to the three basic local recensions 
of Origen, Hesiod and Lucian, from which scholars could trace their 
way back to the original Septuagint. Taken as a whole the Greek 
tradition represented a textual family which differed from the Masso- 
retic text. Although it must be viewed as an unsatisfactory translation 
of the original, this tradition can be employed, by way of comparison, 
to go behind the archetype which underlies the Hebrew manuscripts: 
“We could only penetrate behind this archetype of the Massoretic text 
by conjecture, were it not for the fact that the Greek version of the 
Old Testament opens up the possibility of making use of at least a 
poor translation of a manuscript belonging to a different family.’¢ 

t §. Kohn, ‘Samaritikon und Septuaginta’, MGW/, xxxvii (1895), 60. (Translation 
by the editors.) 

2 P, de Lagarde, Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzung der Proverbien (Leipzig, 
1863), p. 2. (Translation by the editors.) 

3 J. G. Sommer, Biblische Abhandlungen (Bonn, 1846), p. 79; further: J. Olshausen, 


Die Psalmen (Braunschweig, 1853), pp- 15-17. 
+ P. de Lagarde, ibid. n. 18. (Translation by the editors.) 
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The various manifestations of the Old Testament text could, accord- 
ing to this theory, be likened to the branches of a tree, all of which had 
grown from one stem in diverse stages of bifurcation. There remained 
little doubt that an analysis and comparison of the main versions, 
chiefly of the Massoretic text and the reconstituted Septuagint but- 
tressed by the Hebrew Samaritan Pentateuch version, would lead 
scholars to the very Ur-rext common to all. The Greek tradition was 
deemed especially valuable for the purpose of purging the Old Testa- 
ment of anti-Christian falsifications which allegedly had been introduced 
into the Massoretic text by the rabbis. This consideration, more theo- 
logical than textual, fixed the zerminus non ante quem of the reputed 
Jewish Ur-exemplar. It could not precede the emergence of Christianity, 
indeed not the first centuries a.D., since one had to allow some time 
for the Jewish—Christian controversy to develop.! The final fixation 
of the proto-Massoretic text was soon connected with the members of 
the Sanhedrin of Jamnia that flourished in the days of the Emperor 
Hadrian (first half of the second century a.p.), and especially with 
Rabbi Agiba, probably the most prominent rabbi of the early Christian 
era. In some such formulation Lagarde’s Ur-text theory, which was 
incorrectly considered an elaboration of Rosenmueller’s ‘one recension’ 
theory, carried the day. Scholars differed in their opinions as to how 
the basic Massoretic text had been established—whether a deliberate 
choice had been made by some official Jewish body (Olshausen), or 
whether, rather haphazardly, a readily available manuscript had been 
made the basis of the standard text (Noeldeke).? But they concurred on 
the basic issue—the presupposed existence of an archetype. The situa- 
tion was succinctly summarised at the end of the nineteenth century 


by F. Buhl: 


Of the style and manner in which this authorized text was constructed we 
unfortunately know nothing definitely. This much only is plain, that the 
very conception of such an authorized form of text implies the existence of 
a definite standard manuscript, which was pronounced the only allowable 
one. In so far, the relatively recent but already widespread theory, that all 
extant manuscripts point back to one single archetype, is decidedly correct.3 


! For a summary of Lagarde’s views see A. Rahlfs, P. de Lagardes wissenschaftliches 
Lebenswerk (Géttingen, 1928), pp. 75-82. 

2 Th. Noeldeke, Alttestamentliche Literatur, 1 (Leipzig, 1868), pp. 22-5. 

3 F. Buhl, Canon and Text of the Old Testament. Translated by J. Macpherson 
(Edinburgh, 1892), p. 256. 
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Buhl subscribed to the idea that this standard text was officially pro- 
claimed, and soon pushed its way 


in a remarkably short time wherever the Pharisaic influence extended. On the 
other hand, the equally widespread theory that this primitive codex obtained 
this position by mere arbitrary choice, or by the manuscripts of the several 
books that by chance were at hand being bound together into one standard 
Bible, is by no means certain.! 


But he was less sure than Lagarde that we can reach back behind this 
archetype by comparing the Hebrew version with the extant Greek. 
It is important, he says, 


to determine the exact relation between the Massoretic text and the Arche- 
typal texts of Aquila, Symmachus, and Jerome. In a remarkable way the 
Hebrew manuscripts, which were certainly derived from the most diverse 
regions, seem to form a unity over against those translators, because the 
variations present in these are only extremely seldom repeated in any one 
manuscript. Evidently the rigid stability of form which resulted from the 
labours of the Massoretes called into being new standard texts, on which the 
manuscripts are directly dependent, which, however, were themselves 
collateral with the manuscripts used by those translators.! 


vil ‘ 

The validity of some of Lagarde’s arguments was questioned already 
in his lifetime. Within thirty years after the inception of the Ur-text 
theory the onslaught on it from various quarters forced its adherents 
to modify their rigid position, and ultimately resulted in the conception 
of new rival hypotheses. P. E. Kahle drew attention to Hebrew manu- 
scripts from the Cairo Geniza stemming from the end of the first and 
the beginning of the second millennium a.p. which exhibited variants 
in the secondary phenomena of the Hebrew text (vocalisation, punctua- 
tion, etc.). These derived from different Massoretic systems, and seemed 
to indicate that the Hebrew tradition was less solidified than Lagarde 
had assumed.? But since these manuscripts were much too late, and 
their variants did not really affect the consonantal text, their evidence 
could not be adduced to disqualify the Ur-texe hypothesis. 

t Buhl, idid. 

2 P. Kahle’s work of a lifetime is summarised in his The Cairo Geniza. The Schweich 
Lectures of the British Academy 1941 (London, 1947; 2nd ed. Oxford, 1959). 
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More decisive were the strictures raised by V. Aptowitzer. His col- 
lection of biblical quotations in rabbinic literature, a field which had 
not been explored at all by earlier scholars, brought to light a wealth 
of variant Hebrew readings, which were sometimes reflected also in 
one or another of the versions.! In spite of attempts to diminish the 
value of this evidence, by explaining the variations as arising from 
quotation by heart, or from intentional alteration of the original on 
the part of the quoting authors, it stands to reason that it severely 
undermines the theory of a single Jewish Ur-text. It would be hard 
to explain the persistence of variants in rabbinic literature, even when 
these occur merely in quotations, if indeed the text of that one manu- 
script had ousted all others since the days of Rabbi Aqiba. 

The very existence of variant quotations in rabbinic writings and 
in their exegetical comments, particularly in Midrash literature, which 
mirror a text that deviates from the Massoretic text, dealt a severe blow 
not only to the Ur-zext hypothesis, but also to the less rigorous ‘one 
recension’ theory. Rival theories were now put forward. All of these 
set out to account for the co-existence of divergent text traditions of 
the Old Testament in the pre-Christian rabbinic and the early Christian 
period, in Hebrew as well as in Aramaic, in Greek and possibly also 
in Latin translations, as are exemplified in: (a) divergent textual 
traditions exhibited in quotations in rabbinical literature; (4) parallel 
Aramaic translations of the Pentateuch, which indeed stem from a 
period later than the one under discussion here, but most probably 
derive from pre-Origenic prototypes, namely Targum Onkelos which 
possibly originated in Babylonia, and certainly was redacted there, 
Pseudo-Jonathan, of Palestinian origin, and a third Aramaic version 
which until recently had been known only from excerpts, and therefore 
had been named the Fragment Targum, but now has been proved to 
represent in fact a fully fledged Jerusalem Aramaic translation;? and 

1 V. Aptowitzer, Das Schriftwort in der rabbinischen Literatur: Prolegomena. Sitzungs- 
berichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-historische Klasse, 
Band 153, Abhandlung v1 (Vienna, 1906). The ‘Prolegomenon’ was followed by a 
detailed investigation into quotations from the Former Prophets in rabbinic literature, 
published in four separate instalments. Cf. further I. Abrahams, ‘Rabbinical Aids to 
Exegesis’ in Essays on Some Biblical Questions of the Day. By Members of the University 
of Cambridge (London, 1909), pp. 172 ff. 

2 See A. Diez Macho, ‘The recently discovered Palestinian targum: its antiquity 


and relationship with the other targums’, Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, vii, 
Congress Volume Oxford 1959 (Leiden, 1960), 222-45. 
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(c) the propagation of diverse Greek translations exhibited in an almost 
codified form in the parallel columns of the Hexap/a, and sometimes 
preserved in the form of variant-quotations from the Old Testament 
in the Apocrypha, the New Testament and the writings of the early 
Church Fathers, and also in Jewish hellenistic literature, especially 
in the works of Flavius Josephus. 

The most extreme of the new theories was that of the ‘vulgar texts’ 
proposed by Paul Kahle which may be considered the very opposite of 
Lagarde’s Ur-text hypothesis, and with some qualifications also of the 
‘one recension’ theory. As stated, both these hypotheses take for 
granted that all extant versions of the Old Testament books, and also 
most of the intra-versional textual variants, can in the last analysis be 
reduced, at least in theory if not always in practice, to one common text 
base which was the only acclaimed, or possibly even the only extant, 
text form of the Old Testament at the beginning of the Christian era. 
Though differing as to the characterisation of the ‘archetype’ as a 
‘recension’ or as a single manuscript, neither of these two hypotheses 
seems to have taken into consideration the antecedents of the pre- 
supposed archetype. It would, in fact, appear that in both the respective 
archetype was believed to have represented the very first text form of 
the Old Testament books, not preceded by any divergent predecessors. 
In other words, all present divergences in the extant versions must be 
considered to have arisen after the archetype had been established and 
had been officially accepted. The archetype is viewed, as it were, as a 
riverhead running off into numerous rivulets, all of which, however, 
can be retraced to the original source. 

Now, it may be said that Kahle would be prepared to subscribe to 
such a description of the issue as far as the latter part of the simile 
is concerned, namely the diversification of the Old Testament text 
tradition in the post-Jamnia period. He would also agree that many 
variants in the diverse versions are of a secondary nature, resulting 
from intentional or accidental scribal alterations. But on the other hand 
he would maintain that on the whole the more important witnesses to 
the Old Testament text, such as the primary Hebrew Massoretic and 
Samaritan versions, and the basic Greek and Aramaic translations, 
represent in essence text forms which preceded Lagarde’s model-codex 
or Rosenmueller’s arch-recension. The ‘vulgar texts’ school does not 
consider the archetype to be the riverhead, but rather the confluence 
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of preceding varying text traditions. These pristine traditions were 
unified to a considerable degree by the endeavour of generations of 
tradents within the Jewish, Samaritan and Christian communities who 
established the (proto)-Massoretic textus receptus, the Samaritan 
consolidated version of the Pentateuch and the Septuagint respectively. 
But they never fully succeeded in completely suppressing older and 
purer, i.e. non-revised, ‘vulgar’ texts within their own official tradition, 
which was determined by linguistic peculiarities and religious dogma, 
nor could they ever establish one common archetype of the Old 
Testament books.! 

It is the great merit of Kahle that he attempted to push the inquiry 
into the history of the text in all its ramifications beyond the serminus 
non ante quem which his predecessors had tacitly or explicitly considered 
as the starting point for their investigations, namely the end of the 
Second Commonwealth or the beginning of the period after the 
destruction in a.p. 70. In his understanding of the matter, the then 
already extant rextus receptus of each single version marked the apex 
of a long chain of development in the course of which divergent text- 
traditions had been progressively abolished. The creation of the 
Septuagint as portrayed in the pseudepigraphical Lecter of Aristeas, 
the compact Aramaic Targums, the Massoretic text and the Samaritan 
Version are the crowning events in a process of textual unification 
which had been set on foot by the needs of socio-religious-organisations: 
the Synagogue, the Samaritan community and the Church. 

Without, to the best of my knowledge, stating so explicitly, Kahle 
in fact applied to the research into the history of the Old Testament 
text ideas and principles which concurrently emerged in the study of 
biblical stylistics and literature. Quite correctly, he considered textual 
history as a phenomenon of a socio-religious kind and endeavoured to 
map out its place in actual communal life, i.e. to establish, in Gunkel’s 
terminology, its “Sitz im Leben’. 

It follows that in many instances an ancient variant, or a Bible 
quotation which differs from the authoritative texts, exhibits a wirk- 
liche Variante, i.e. a true variant which is a remnant of a pristine text- 
tradition that had escaped the levelling influence of the official redac- 
tions. Inter-version variants may have resulted from the fact that the 


1 Similar ideas had been already presented in statu nascendi by A. Geiger. See e.g. his 
remarks on the Samaritan text in: Nachgelassene Schriften, rv (Berlin, 1876), 67. 
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individual versions finally crystallised at different stages of the textual 
transmission of the Old Testament. Variant quotations survived pre- 
dominantly in texts which did not come under the scrutiny of the 
official revisers. They should be considered sediments of ‘vulgar’, i.e. 
popular traditions that had been in use before the introduction of each 
respective textus receptus. 


VIII 


It hardly needs stating that by virtue of its being the very antithesis 
to the Ur-zext and the Ur-recension theses, Kahle’s theory of ‘vulgar 
texts and textus receptus’ was from the outset rejected by the followers 
of Lagarde and Rosenmueller. But scholars who were inclined to 
embrace the new idea also called for the correction of some of its 
constituent elements. They fully recognised a diversity of the textual 
traditions of the Old Testament as already existing in the very first 
stages of its manuscriptal transmission—the point on which Kahle had 
based his arguments—and they accepted his attempt to account for 
this diversity by trying to retrace the steps of the textual development 
before the emergence of a standard text. It was nevertheless considered 
imperative to smooth out some features of his theory which had 
justifiably evoked criticism. Kahle had brought into clear focus the 
natural, uncontrolled transmission of the ‘vulgar’ traditions, thus 
freeing them from the rigidity of a conception which supposes the 
Ur-text or the Ur-recension to be scholarly creations. Yet he postulated 
that very same ‘academic’ setting for the Massoretic rextus receptus. 
His presentation of the process by which this model text came about 
suffers from all the misconceptions which led the Ur-texz thesis to 
postulate an abstract scholastic procedure—a procedure for which 
there is little evidence that it corresponded with socio-historical 
realities. His assumption that the rextus receprus should be viewed as 
resulting from the concerted efforts of a rabbinic academy, especially 
that of Jamnia, and that its exclusive status was achieved by what 
amounts to a wholesale auro-da-fé of all diverging manuscripts, is 
neither substantiated by any historical evidence nor plausible. The 
emergence of the textus receptus should be conceived of as a pro- 
tracted process which culminated in its post factum acclamation in 
the first or at the latest in the second century a.D., as has been stated 
previously. 
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Some of the opposition to the Vulgdrtexte theory, when not 
attributable to dogmatic rather than rational, scholarly motives, prob- 
ably has its roots in the reluctance of scholars to accept the bewildering 
‘disorderliness’ implied by that thesis in place of the much more 
systematic theory of an Ur-cext. But its impact on the issue under 
review was soon felt. As normally in scholarly discussion and evalua- 
tion, some novel intermediate theories were produced which, by way 
of synthesis, combined salient features of the opposing schools. It may 
be said that basically, the attempt was made to bring some method into 
the madness of the uncontrolled vulgar texts, and at the same time 
little was needed to square Kahle’s rextus receptus with Lagarde’s 
Hebrew Ur-text or Rosenmueller’s Ur-recension, all of which in fact 
were considered to be mirrored with some deviations in the present 
Massoretic text. 

We shall consider here two propositions which purport to take into 
account the diversity of the actual textual traditions from the very 
moment at which they become known to us in manuscript form or in 
quotations in early post-biblical Jewish and Christian literature, and 
to avoid at the same time the disturbing diffuseness of the vulgar texts 
if seen as pristine independent traditions. 

Setting out from Kahle’s premises, and probing into the antecedents 
of the various text forms in which the Old Testament is extant, in 
Hebrew as well as in translations, and especially in Greek, A. Sperber 
attempted to reduce all versions in their variations to two basic textual 
traditions: one is supposedly derived from Judah and is represented 
most clearly by the Massoretic text; the other stems from Ephraim, 
and is best recognised in the Samaritan Hebrew Pentateuch. Both have 
their offshoots in the major Greek textual families, in manuscripts A 
and B.? The admitted initial dichotomy of the biblical text-tradition, 
carried back by Sperber’s hypothesis into pre-exilic times, is funda- 
mentally opposed to the ‘one Ur-recension’ and the ‘one Ur-text’ 
theories. The difference between one textual tradition and two is 
qualitative, and not merely quantitative. On the other hand Sperber 
invalidated to a high degree the originality of the ‘vulgar texts’, which 
Kahle had assumed, by presenting them as derivations from a preceding 

1 Sperber’s criticism of the archetype theory may be found in his Septwagintaprobleme 


(Stuttgart, 1929). For a presentation of his own views see ‘New Testament and Septua- 
gint’, JBL, 11x (1940), 193-293. 
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pristine textual tradition which diverged from the prototype of the 
present Massoretic text. Sperber further introduced into the discussion 
the idea of ‘local traditions’ which figures prominently in the most 
recent theory, yet to be described, perceiving in the Samaritan not 
merely the product of a late dissident Jewish group, but rather the best- 
preserved representative of a North-Israelite (namely Ephraimite) text 
type, and in the Massoretic text its South-Israelite (Judaean) counter- 
part. 

In the same manner as Kahle had applied, as was suggested, Gunkel’s 
exclusively literary concept of the “Sitz im Leben’ to the sphere of 
biblical textual history, so Sperber appears to have transferred to the 
study of the text the notion of a geographical dichotomy of the penta- 
teuchal literature inherent in the sigla J and E which, according to some 
views, are taken to represent the Judaean—Jahwistic and the Ephrai- 
mite—Elohistic traditions respectively. At the same time he abandoned 
the evaluation of the diverse text types which is concomitant with 
Kahle’s very terminology, ‘vulgar texts’ versus textus receptus, and 
repaired to a purely descriptive division of the extant representatives 
of the text. 

S. Liebermann,! on the other hand, took up the qualitative differ- 
entiation between the witnesses to the text, applying it, however, not 
to ‘textual traditions’, but to types of manuscripts which were extant 
in the crucial period of the last one or two centuries B.c. and the first 
one or two centuries A.D. His division between manuscripts as “base’ 
(goauAdtepa), ‘popular’ (vulgate or kowdtepa) and ‘excellent’ (Axp1Pe- 
uéva) also has some ‘local’ affiliations, since the first were supposedly 
unworthy copies found mainly in the hands of uneducated villagers, 
the second class was widely used in cities for study purposes, even in 
schools and rabbinic academies, whereas only the third type had 
binding force and was meticulously transmitted by the learned sages 
of Jerusalem. It goes without saying that only the latter group can be 
taken to represent faithfully the pristine text of scripture, whereas the 
others must be judged inferior, their variants being in the nature of 
secondary deviations. Here Lieberman, without stating so expressly, 
obviously presupposes the existence of some basic text of exclusive 
validity which is best mirrored in the manuscripts. 

It is important, again in reference to later theories pertaining to the 


1 Cf. Hellenism in Jewish Palestine. 
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history of the text which are yet to be discussed, to put in relief Lieber- 
mann’s threefold division of biblical manuscripts at the end of the 
Second Temple period, and the assumption that the three types were 
anchored and transmitted in different localities. One may also detect 
in his system a sociological dimension in so far as the above types are 
affliated with different strata of Jewish society: illiterate or semi- 
illiterate country people on the one hand, and ‘academicians’ on the 
other hand, with an intermediate, less precisely delineated group 


including city dwellers of all kinds. 


IX 


At this stage of our investigation we turn to the presentation of some 
issues which have caused novel developments in the theories about the 
history of the text. 

It was said above that the third phase in the early history of the 
text, which coincides approximately with the hellenistic and the early 
Roman period, i.e. the last three centuries B.c., must be considered 
crucial for our investigation. The final and complete transition from oral 
tradition to written transmission, the gradual canonisation of the books 
which were deemed holy, the emerging processes of translation of the 
Hebrew Bible into other languages, and the impact of hellenistic literary 
norms and techniques, make this stage the very centre of our inquiry. 

To the above considerations must be added one other factor which 
looms very large in contemporary research into the issue under review. 
It necessitates, in fact, a reopening of the discussion on the history of 
the text, and a re-evaluation of theories which had been formed at the 
end of the nineteenth and in the first half of the twentieth century. We 
refer to the collection of manuscripts and fragments from the Judaean 
Desert, also known by the misnomer ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls’, which 
include numerous scrolls and thousands of fragments of biblical books. 
Since 1947 when the new finds were first reported, an incessant stream 
of discoveries, so far only published in part, illuminates that phase in 
the history of the text. 

The above documents are of two groups, quite disparate from the 
standpoint both of chronology and of their sociological provenance. 
One group hails from Qumran which is situated some five miles south 
of Jericho and two miles west of the shores of the Dead Sea. It precedes 
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the destruction of the Second Temple (a.D. 70)—so important an event 
for the textual history of the Old Testament—and derives from the 
dissident Jewish sect of the ‘New Covenant’.! The other consists of 
scattered manuscript finds from the region to the south of Qumran, 
Wadi Murabba‘at (halfway between Jericho and ‘Ein Gedi), Nahal 
Ze’elim and Massada, and exhibits the textual tradition of what has 
been styled by G. F. Moore ‘normative’ Judaism. 

The latter fragments, which date from the Bar-Kochba revolt 
(middle of the second century a.D.), do not shed much light on our 
problem because they provide evidence for only some sections of a 
few Old Testament books, and because they present a text which had 
already been almost wholly adjusted to the prevailing textus receptus.2 
These documents therefore do not bear on the phase of textual develop- 
ment at pzesent under review. The biblical manuscripts from Qumran, 
on the other hand, some of which are dated by scholars in the third 
and many in the second and first centuries B.c., have added a new 
dimension to the criticism of the biblical text and to the study of its 
history, both in the original Hebrew and in the earliest ancient versions, 
especially in Greek.3 Some of these manuscripts are quite extensive. 
Thus in the case of the First Isaiah Scroll (1QIs*), we have a virtually 
complete copy of the biblical book. This, like many other manuscripts 
from Qumran, precedes the oldest extant manuscripts of any part of 
the Old Testament in the Hebrew Massoretic tradition by more than 
a millennium, and those in Greek or any other translation by several 
centuries. They are thus of unsurpassed importance for an investiga- 
tion into the third phase of the history of the text, and into the pro- 
cesses of its transmission. 

The new material often helps in elucidating the genesis and the 
history of individual variants in which one or more of the ancient 
versions differ from the Massoretic text. They also open up new 
possibilities for the recovery, or the reconstruction, of the factors 
which underlie textual variation. The sifting of these cases, their 

t The reader will find a valuable summary of the literature and the ideology of this 
group in F. M. Cross, jun., The Ancient Library of Qumran (revised edition, New York, 
1961). 

" a Y. Yadin, The Finds from the Bar Kokhbah Period in the Cave of Letters 
(Jerusalem, 1963). 

3 See D. Barthélemy, O.P., ‘Les Devanciers d’Aquila’, Supplements to Vetus Testa- 

mentum, x (Leiden, 1963). 
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classification, and a statistical assessment of the frequency of their 
appearance, may make possible the systematic presentation of the 
processes which can be proved empirically to have been conducive to 
the emergence of variae lectiones. The pertinent information gained 
from these first-hand sources, because of their scope and their primacy, 
should enable scholars to improve on previous attempts along these 
lines. 

Prior to the discovery of the Qumran Scrolls, observations on the 
skill and the peculiarities of the ancient copyists of the text could be 
inferred only from the analysis of variants which are found in medieval 
Hebrew manuscripts, or had to be abstracted from deviating transla- 
tions in the ancient versions. With the pre-Christian Hebrew Scrolls 
from Qumran at our disposal, we are now in a position to verify 
principles established by inference, and to put them to a practical test. 
The Scrolls afford us a completely new insight into ancient scribal 
craft and give us an unparalleled visual impression of the physical 
appearance of the manuscripts in which the biblical variae lectiones 
arose. We can now observe at close range, so to say in situ, scribal 
techniques of the Second Temple period which left their impression 
on the text in subsequent stages of its history. We can perceive the 
conditions which were the breeding ground of the variants that crop 
up in the extant witnesses to the text of the Old Testament. 

There is nothing specifically sectarian in the external appearance of 
the Qumran Scrolls, in the scribal customs to which their copyists 
adhered, or in the majority of the deviant readings found in them. The 
impression of dissent that goes with the biblical Scrolls from Qumran 
derives from the secession of their scribes from normative Judaism, 
and has no roots in the manuscripts as such. That is to say, it must be 
attributed to the socio-historical processes which engulfed these 
Scrolls, but in no way to their textual or manuscript character. Genetic- 
ally the biblical texts from Qumran. are ‘Jewish’. They became 
‘sectarian’ in their subsequent history. 

What makes the evidence of the Scrolls especially valuable is the 
fact that they present not just a horizontal cross-section of one stabil- 
ised version, such as is the Massoretic texrtus receptus. Because of their 
diversity, the kaleidoscope of the textual traditions exhibited in them, 
their concurrence here with one, here with another of the known 
versions, or again in other cases their exclusive textual individuality, 
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the biblical manuscripts found at Qumran, in their totality, present in a 
nutshell, as it were, the intricate and variegated problems of the 
Hebrew text and versions. The concentration of processes which 
obtain in the history of the text in a comparatively small corpus of 
manuscripts, small in comparison with the bulk of Hebrew (Massoretic 
and Samaritan), Aramaic, Syriac, Greek, Latin, etc., manuscripts which 
have to be sifted, collated and compared in the course of the critical 
work on the text—a corpus which moreover is relatively homogeneous 
with respect to time and provenance—make the Qumran Scrolls an 
ideal subject for a study of these processes. Although the results gained 
from an analysis of the Qumran material cannot be applied without 
qualification to the wider field of comparative research into the Masso- 
retic text and the versions, we may derive from them certain working 
hypotheses which have then to be verified by application to the wider 
problem. 

Thus the situation at Qumran reflects on a basic issue in Old Testa- 
ment textual research, namely the debated problem of the very estab- 
lishment of a Hebrew cextus receptus. The coexistence of diverse text- 
types in the numerically, geographically and temporally restricted 
Covenanters’ community, the fact that some or most of the conflicting 
manuscripts had very probably been copied in the Qumran scriptorium 
and that no obvious attempts at the suppression of divergent manu- 
scripts or of individual variants can be discovered in that voluminous 
literature, proves beyond doubt that the very notion of an exclusive 
textus receptus had not yet taken root at Qumran. 

We have no reason to doubt that this ‘liberal’ attitude towards 
divergent textual traditions of the Old Testament prevailed also in 
‘normative’ Jewish circles of the second and first centuries B.c. Accord- 
ing to rabbinic testimony, even the model codices that were kept in the 
Temple precincts—the “*z¢rah—not only exhibited divergent readings, 
but represented conflicting text-types.! Phenomenologically speaking, 
the situation that prevailed in the ‘“¢zardh of the Temple may be com- 
pared, though with qualifications, with the one that obtained in the 
scriptorium at Qumran. The difference consists in the fact that in the 
end the Temple codices were collated, probably in the first century 
A.D. and, what is more important, that rabbinic Judaism ultimately 


™ See S. Talmon, ‘The Three Scrolls of the Law that were Found in the Temple 
Court’, Textus (Annual of the Hebrew University Bible Project), 1 (1962), 14-27. 
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established a model text and strove to banish deviant manuscripts from 
circulation. But at this stage the comparability of Jewish ‘normative’ 
with Qumran practice breaks down. The active life-span of the 
Covenanters’ community ends some time in the first century B.c., 
although sporadic attempts at restoration have repercussions in the 
first and possibly into the second century a.D. However, even the 
latest manuscripts from Qumran which provide evidence of the local 
history of the text in the crucial period, the last decades before the 
destruction of the Temple, do not give the slightest indication that even 
an incipient textus receptus emerged there, or that the very notion of a 
model recension was ever conceived by the Covenanters. 

The coexistence of varying text forms of the Old Testament, and 
the absence of any noticeable attempt at establishing one universally 
recognised recension of binding force, must have confronted the 
Qumran scribes with the problem of what attitude to take towards 
these conflicting textual traditions, which had not yet been assessed 
and evaluated. The individual scribe could solve this problem by 
adhering faithfully to the manuscript which he had chosen, or had 
been assigned, as the Vorlage for his own copy. Ina reasonable number 
of instances he could perpetuate parallel readings which he found in 
other manuscripts that were at his disposal, by noting them in the 
margins or between the lines of his own copy, or sometimes by inte- 
grating them in his text-base, in which case he would create a double 
reading.! Now these devices, which were a common stock-in-trade 
of the ancient Bible scribes regardless of their socio-religious affiliations, 
are mere practical expedients that may work fairly well, up to a certain 
point, for the individual copyist, but cannot satisfactorily solve the 
problem of the community’s disposition towards divergent, but equally 
well-documented, readings. In manuscripts which are intended for 
public use, critical annotations must be kept to a practical minimum. 
In fact, even these relatively few marginal entries will tend to disappear 
at subsequent copyings by sheer routine omission, unless they are 
absorbed into the text proper. Even where authoritative guidance is 
absent we may find a spontaneous tendency towards the simplification 
and the stabilisation of the textual traditions of scripture and other 
hallowed books. This process cannot be expected to culminate in 


1 See S. Talmon, ‘Double Readings in the Massoretic Text’, Textus, 1 (1960), 
144-84. 
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complete unification but it will effectively circumscribe the scope, and 


reduce the number, of textual types which are allowed a continued 
existence until, if ever, conscious official redactional activities set in. 

The impending gradual disappearance of variant readings, which 
on objective grounds could not be declared to be intrinsically inferior 
to those which happened to have taken root in the predominant textual 
traditions, may well have been viewed with misgivings by those con- 
cerned with the preservation of scripture. The practical advantage of 
acquiring a fairly standardised text-type for communal-cultic purposes 
was offset by an understandable apprehension for the—to all intents 
and purposes—irrecoverable loss of valid and venerated textual tradi- 
tions of the biblical books, which perforce would result from the 
process outlined above. Contradictory as it may sound, such pro and 
ante deliberations seem to have produced diverse manuscript and non- 
manuscript techniques of variant preservation which helped to balance 
the scale which was tipped in favour of the text-tradition(s) that 
became increasingly predominant, to the exclusion and practically 
complete suppression of less favoured variae lectiones. 

Here again, a comparison with attitudes and techniques that were 
current in other communities is in order. In rabbinic circles, the 
prevalence of such trends of thought may have been responsible for 
the perceptible latitude in the employment of the text in scholarly 
discussion which conspicuously contrasts with the unceasing efforts 
to establish an exclusive sextus receptus for public worship and for 
official text-transmission. Whereas deviant readings were banned from 
the books which were earmarked for these latter categories, they were 
readily accepted and used as bases for midrashic exposition.! At times 
it appears that such an officially discarded variant was not employed 
merely as a convenient peg upon which to hang a midrash that was to 
hand, but rather that the midrash in question was constructed on a 
variant that had been barred from the rextus receptus, in order to give 
it a non-manuscript lease of life. This supposition especially applies to 
the specific type of the ’a/ zigré’ midrash in which an established reading 
is suspended as it were, and another reading becomes the point of 
departure for an ensuing midrashic comment, by means of the intro- 
ductory formula: ‘do not read. ..but rather read...’. A famous case 


™ See S. Talmon, ‘Aspects of the Textual Transmission of the Bible in the Light of 
Qumran Manuscripts’, Textus, 1v (1964), 125—-35- 
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in point is the al zgré’ midrash (Bab. Tal. Berakot 64a) which hinges 
on reading in Isa. 54: 13 ddnayik = ‘thy builders’, instead of banaytk 
= ‘thy sons’ (cf. té&xva; Targum ddndk), a variant which now has 
turned up in 1QIs* as an emended reading d°nayhi. Similarly the mid- 
rash ‘do not read (the flesh of) his arm but (the flesh of) his offspring’ 
(Bab. Tal. Shab. 33.) can be anchored in the different text traditions 
of Isa. 9: 19. Here the Massoretic text (= 1QIs*) reading: ‘they shall 
eat every man the flesh of his own arm’ = 7‘r(6)‘6 is abandoned for 
the variant reading zar'd = ‘his offspring’ which underlies the Aramaic 
paraphrastic rendering: ‘they shall plunder everyone the goods of his 
neighbour’, and Symmachus’ tot wAnciov avtot. Both readings were 
apparently conflated in the main stream of the Septuagint tradition: 
TOU Bpoxiovos tol &5eAGoU atrtov. 

We do not mean that every extant ’a/ tigré’ midrash can be shown to 
have arisen from an already identifiable textual variant. This certainly 
is not the case. Variae lectiones which supposedly triggered off the 
emergence of many midrashim of this type have been lost for us 
together with the (suppressed) manuscripts which exhibited them. 
Moreover, this specific type of midrash progressively degenerated. 
The ’al tigré’ formula was then often employed even when the midrash 
in question could not be related to an actually extant reading, though 
this had originally been by definition a sine gua non requirement. 
Ultimately it became a mere exegetical Spielelement.! Conversely, the 
introductory formula ofa genuine ’a/ tigré’ midrash was often dropped, 
so that now the same exposition is sometimes preserved both with and 
without that formula. 

In a majority of cases the textual variations involved are of the 
simplest and most common types: interchange of graphically similar 
letters or of auricularly close consonants; haplography or dittography; 
continuous writing of separate words or division of one word into 
two; plene or defective spelling (as in the cases adduced above); meta- 
thesis; differences of vocalisation, sometimes entailing a change of 
verb conjugations. Some cases of more complicated textual phenomena 
do not materially affect the over-all impression. 

The ambivalence of the request for a generally recognised standard 

t See I. L. Seeligmann, ‘Voraussetzungen der Midraschexegese’, Supplements to 


Vetus Testamentum, 1. Congress Volume Copenhagen, 1953 (Leiden, 1953), 150-81, 
and 111, 8 in the present volume. 
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text of scripture, and the concomitant apprehension over the resulting 
loss of possibly valuable readings, may have produced yet another 
technique of variant preservation in the early Church. The recording 
of different text-traditions in the parallel columns of Origen’s Hexapla 
was a way out of this dilemma. On the one hand it ensured the con- 
tinued preservation of probably widely accepted text forms. On the 
other hand, with the help of a system of critical symbols by which 
omissions or additions in the Greek in comparison with the Hebrew 
text could be indicated, the basis for the establishment of an officially 
acknowledged and critically guaranteed text was created. In this case, 
as also in the case of the rabbinic ’a/ tigré’ formula, the critical symbols 
were subsequently not properly recorded in copies made of or from 
Origen’s work. This may have resulted simply from scribal careless- 
ness. However, in view of our foregoing remarks it is reasonable to 
surmise that this apparently merely technical deficiency was helped 
along, so to say, by the postulated disinterestedness of the Church in 
the centuries after Origen in establishing one exclusive, binding text- 
tradition of scripture. 

We seem to be able to discern three main types of technique intended 
to counterbalance the impact of standardisation which affected the 
textual transmission of the Old Testament in all its ramifications in 
various degrees of intensity and at various stages of its development: 

(1) Internal manuscript notation of variant readings, either in the 
text-base, leading to the emergence of double-readings, or else in the 
margins, as exhibited, e.g., in the Qumran Scrolls and probably also 
in some geré readings in the Massoretic text.! 

(2) The preservation of variant readings in parallel text-traditions. 
In its earliest form this technique may be observed in the retention of 
variae lectiones in parallel passages in the Former Prophets and Chron- 
icles, etc., and from it may have been derived the basic idea which 
underlies Origen’s Hexapla. 

(3) Extra-manuscript preservation of variants in midrashic-homiletic 
exegesis. 


x 


The situation which obtains at Qumran holds out one more possibility 
of comparison in respect of another aspect of the history of the text. 


1 See the chapter by B. J. Roberts (vol. 2, pp. 1-10). 
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In conformity with a basic characteristic of Second Commonwealth 
Judaism, the Covenanters’ religious concepts were Bible-centred. 
Their original literary creations, such as the War-Scroll, the Hédayér, 
the Sectarian Manual, and the Zadokite Documents, swarm with 
verbatim Bible quotations, paraphrases and allusions. Their most 
fundamental beliefs and practices reflect the attempt to recapture, and 
typologically to re-live, biblical Judaism. This scriptural piety pro- 
duced the péser technique,! so indicative of the Covenanters’ system 
of Bible hermeneutics, by the aid of which biblical history was actual- 
ised, and made existentially meaningful. In this unceasing process of 
quotation, interpretation and adaptation, the text at Qumran was 
exposed to a fate which is comparable to that which the hebraica veritas 
experienced on a wider scale in rabbinic Judaism and in the orbit of 
Jewish and Christian communities that had recourse to translations of 
the Hebrew original. The deliberate insertion of textual alterations into 
scripture for various reasons of style and dogma, the uncontrolled 
infiltration of haphazard changes due to linguistic peculiarities of 
copyists or to their characteristic concepts and ideas, which may be 
observed in the wider transmission of the text, have their counterparts 
in the ‘Qumran Bible’. The study of these phenomena at Qumran is 
again facilitated by the comparative compactness of the material and 
by the decidedly more pronounced manner in which they are manifest. 
We thus encounter in the Qumran writings developments of biblical 
text-transmission which may be considered prototypes of phenomena 
that emerge concurrently and subsequently in the text-history of the 
Old Testament in Jewish and Christian tradition, albeit in less con- 
centrated form, and at different grades of variation. 

That the sum total of the biblical documents from Qumran may 
be seen to present the issue of the ‘ Massoretic text and the versions’ in 
miniature, derives further support from one more characteristic of 
that material. The Qumran manuscripts exhibit, as already stated, a 
basic homogeneity with regard to time and provenance. There are no 
grounds to doubt that these manuscripts were written in Palestine, 
and that a great majority, if not all, were copied at Qumran. It may 
also be considered as established that, with the exception of some odd 
items, the bulk of the manuscripts in the Qumran library was copied 
within a span of not much more than three hundred years, approxi- 


1 On the péser, cf. also pp. 225 ff. 
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mately from the beginning of the third century s.c. to the middle of the 
first century A.D. In view of these circumstances, the marked diversity 
of textual traditions which can be observed in these scrolls presumably 
derives from the temporal and/or geographical heterogeneity of the 
Vorlagen from which the Qumran manuscripts, or some of them, were 
copied. Thus, in addition to the horizontal cross-section view of the 
text at Qumran during the last phases of the Second Commonwealth 
period, this material also affords a vertical cross-section view of the 
transmission of the text, which reflects different chronological layers, 
geographical areas and social strata. These circumstances further 
enhance the similarity of the problems relating to the text at Qumran 
with those appertaining to the wider issue of the relations of the 
Massoretic text and the versions and, therefore, give rise to new 
definitions of their historical development. 


XI 


Before presenting in detail the impact of the Judaean Desert Scrolls on 
existing theories of the text-history of the Old Testament and their 
importance for the formation of new theories, it may be useful to 
summarise the main conclusions which can be drawn from the matcrial 
published up to the present. 

(1) Different books of the Old Testament differ in their textual 
history and furnish different sets of problems. Restraint should there- 
fore be exercised in subjecting textual processes observed in one book 
to an analysis which is based on the analogy of issues which obtain in 
another book. In the last resort, the textual development of almost each 
individual book must be viewed separately. Thus we can observe in 
the Hebrew tradition of the Pentateuch at Qumran the same relative 
textual compactness, and the same relative sparseness of variant read- 
ings, which have already been pointed out in the Septuagint Pentateuch. 
On the other hand the extant copies of the book of Isaiah, and above all 
the complete First Isaiah Scroll (1QIs*), present us with a veritable 
crop of variae lectiones. It has moreover become quite clear that, e.g., 
the book of Samuel and the book of Jeremiah were current at the time 
in clearly discernible deviant Hebrew text-traditions. All this goes to 
show that the text of these and similar books was still in a state of flux. 
Only a careful synopsis of the results achieved by a detailed analysis 
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of the individual books may ultimately lead to more general conclusions 
with regard to the over-all history of the Old Testament text. 

(2) The Hebrew scrolls from Qumran prove beyond doubt the 
actual existence of variant readings in the biblical books of the hellen- 
istic and Roman periods which until their discovery had been beyond 
the scope of textual research proper. They have added a kaleidoscopic 
wealth of individual readings for practically all books of the Old 
Testament, represented in the Qumran library whether by substantial 
manuscript finds or sometimes even by only small fragments. Some of 
these variae lectiones are to be found also in: 

(a) the textual traditions of the main versions, in Hebrew or in 
translation; 

(4) quotations in post-biblical writings (Apocrypha, early Christian, 
hellenistic-Jewish and rabbinic literature); and even 

(c) medieval Hebrew manuscripts. 

In view of the arguments presented earlier, we may assume a 
genetic relationship between Qumran variants and identical or similar 
readings found in the first two sets of the above witnesses which 
precede the final stabilisation of the Hebrew text. As against this it is 
probable that the comparatively rare congruence of varie lectiones in 
the third group, i.e. in medieval Hebrew manuscripts or in medieval 
Jewish commentaries with Qumran readings, is merely accidental. 
In most instances the similarity seems to have been caused by the 
equal but independent impact of the same scribal habits on widely 
separated sets of manuscripts. 

(3) All the extant major versions of the Old Testament, as we know 
them today, are already represented in Qumran manuscripts, not only 
in individual readings, but also in the form of prototypes of their 
textual traditions. This observation applies principally to the Hebrew 
Massoretic and the Samaritan (Pentateuch) versions, and to the 
Septuagint. But manifold affinities with the Aramaic Targums, the 
Syriac Peshitta, and in rare cases even with Jerome’s comparatively 
late Vulgate (end of fourth century a.D.) can also be observed. It is 
self-evident that this circumstance will weigh heavily in the appreciation 
of the individual development of these sources and of their common 
history. 
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XII 


In view of the foregoing presentation of the manuscript finds from 
Qumran, it can hardly cause surprise that these discoveries required a 
reopening of the inquiry into the history of the Old Testament. The 
resulting scholarly discussion of this issue, and not a mere comparative 
textual research into the diverse versions, brought about a renewed 
confrontation of the rival theories of Rosenmueller in Lagarde’s 
version of it, and of Kahle. On the one hand it was claimed with full 
justification that the presence of the prototype of the Massoretic text 
among the Qumran manuscript finds, e.g. in fragments of the Penta- 
teuch or the Second Isaiah Scroll (1QIs*) and others, proved the 
existence of an early precursor of the textus receptus at a time which 
considerably preceded the date presupposed by the followers of the 
Ur-recension and the Ur-text schools. On the other hand it was argued 
that the ‘vulgar texts’ theory is fully vindicated by the host of textual 
variants and also of clearly discernible different textual traditions in the 
bulk of the Qumran material. The stalemate that resulted from the 
pro and contra arguments which could now be buttressed by tangible 
evidence, unlike the situation which obtained in the stage of the dis- 
cussion referred to above, again became the point of departure for the 
conception of a novel theory. 

The foundations for a new interpretation of the available material 
were laid by W. F. Albright. His ideas were soon embraced by a group 
of predominantly American scholars, and were further developed and 
succinctly summarised by F. M. Cross: 


Any reconstruction of the biblical text before the establishment of the 
traditional text in the first century a.D. must comprehend this evidence: the 
plurality of text-types, the limited number of distinct textual families, and 
the homogeneity of each of these textual families over several centuries of 
time. We are required by these data. ..to recognize the existence of local 
texts which developed in the main centers of Jewish life in the Persian and 


hellenistic age.? 
1 W. F. Albright, ‘New Light on Early Recensions of the Hebrew Bible’, BASOR, 


140 (1955), 27-33- 
2 F, M. Cross, jun., “The Contribution of the Qumran Discoveries to the Study of 
the Biblical Text’, JE/, xv1 (1966), 85. The author’s preceding studies of this problem 


are listed in the notes to that article. 
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After at first accepting Albright’s terminology, Cross is to be com- 
mended for subsequently introducing a significant change of terms into 


the system advocated by Albright who had referred to ‘local recen- 
sions’. Says Cross: 


Against Albright, we should argue, however, that the local textual families 
in question are not properly called ‘recensions’. They are the product of 
natural growth or development in the process of scribal transmission, not 
of conscious or controlled textual recension.! 


These considerations are in line with the arguments presented above, 
and disclose a welcome recognition of the fallacy of the concept of a 
“scholastic-academy recension’, a concept which haunted practically all 
preceding theories about the history of the text. However, notwith- 
standing this difference, the ‘local recensions’ theory in its ‘local texts’ 
variation absorbed some prominent features of its predecessors which 
it built into its own system, as will be shown. The following quotation 
summarises the basic concepts of the new school: 


Three textual families appear to have developed slowly between the fifth 
and first centuries B.C., in Palestine, in Egypt, and in a third locality, pre- 
sumably Babylon. The Palestinian family is characterized by conflation, 
glosses, synoptic additions and other evidence of intense scribal activity, and 
can be defined as ‘expansionistic’. The Egyptian text-type is often but not 
always a full text. In the Pentateuch, for example, it has not suffered the 
extensive synoptic additions which mark the late Palestinian text, but is not 
so short or pristine as the third or Babylonian family. The Egyptian and 
Palestinian families are closely related. Early exemplars of the Palestinian 
text in the Former Prophets, and pentateuchal texts which reflect an early 
stage of the Palestinian tradition, so nearly merge with the Egyptian, that 
we are warranted in describing the Egyptian text-type as a branch of the Old 
Palestinian family. The Babylonian text-type when extant is a short text. 
Thus far it is only known in the Pentateuch and Former Prophets. In the 
Pentateuch it is a conservative, often pristine text, which shows relatively 
little expansion, and a few traces of revision and modernising. In the books 
of Samuel, on the contrary, it is a poor text, marked by extensive haplography 
and corruption.? 


An analysis of the above quotation discloses the dependence of the 
‘local texts’ theory on its predecessors. It may be described as a new 
synthesis, arrived at by sifting the major contentions of earlier views, 


t Ibid. note 21. 2 Ibid. p. 86, 
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discarding some items and maintaining others, and subsequently weld- 
ing them into a novel structure. It is interesting to remark that although 
initially the conceivers of the ‘local recensions/texts’ theory seemed to 
view themselves as being in line with the basic ideas of the Lagarde— 
Rosenmueller school, in later presentations of it no reference is made 
to the Ur-text]Ur-recension theory. The very concept of solidified 
textual traditions, however, whatever term may be applied to charac- 
terise them, is apparently tacitly accepted. Further, the assumption 
of three ‘local recensions’ or ‘traditions’ is not intrinsically opposed to 
the ‘one recension/manuscript’ theory. Of the presupposed three 
textual recensions or families, in fact only one, namely the Palestinian, 
has some claim to having been presented by the proponents of the 
‘three local texts’ school as an independent, fairly clearly circumscribed 
entity, recognisable by specific textual peculiarities. The so-called 
‘Egyptian’ text-type is regarded as derived from the Palestinian, and 
is presumed to have broken off from it at some time in the early fourth 
century to begin its independent development. The definition of the 
third family is not too clear either and its locale can be defined only as 
being ‘presumably Babylon’. This text also obviously originated in 
Palestine, but had come into final form in Babylon in the sixth century. 
It is assumed that it had developed there during the interval between 
the fifth and the second centuries B.c., was reintroduced into Palestine 
some time after the Maccabean period, and by the end of the first 
century A.D. had established itself as the dominant or standard Jewish 
text.! Without stating it explicitly, the ‘local texts’ theory appears 
to presuppose the existence of an Ur-zext in Palestine at some time before 
the Babylonian Exile from which the two major types, the Babylonian 
and the Palestinian, and the latter’s derivative, the Egyptian, emerged 
at later stages in the post-exilic period. It appears that as a result of the 
now available material, which is several hundred years older than the 
material on which scholars of the ‘pre-Qumran’ generations could base 
their arguments, the date of the implied Ur-text is also pushed back 
by some centuries. 

In a way, the new theory in its major aspects also resembles Sperber’s 
parallel-transmission system. Both assume different locales for the 
emergence of the different traditions: here post-exilic Palestine and 
Babylon; there pre-exilic North and South Palestine. Again we are 


1 Ibid. p. 91. 
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transported into the realm of purely hypothetical statements, arrived 
at by deductions and reconstructions which lack any material, i.e. 
manuscript, basis. 

The very idea of ‘local’ texts underlies not only Sperber’s ‘two 
traditions’ theory, but also the system of ‘three manuscript types’ 
elaborated by Lieberman, who had not only already posited a tri- 
partition of the biblical textual tradition, but had also affiliated the 
diverse manuscript types with different types of localities, though in 
Palestine. One further point is to be noted, namely that the differentia- 
tion in value between a standard/received and a vulgar text, introduced 
into the discussion by Kahle, had been taken up with significant 
variations in Lieberman’s distinction between ‘inferior local school 
texts’, ‘Jerusalem vulgar manuscripts’, and the ‘most exact copies of 
the temple’. Such a value judgement is now applied again by Cross to 
characterise his three local families: the Palestinian text is conflate and 
expansionistic, the Egyptian is presented as a predominantly full text, 
and the Babylonian, in the main, as a short pristine tradition. The short- 
comings of this characterisation become apparent when it is applied 
in detail to the textual tradition of different biblical books in the 
families thus distinguished. It then transpires that, as if refusing to 
submit to the scholar’s natural quest for order, in the books of 
Samuel, for example, the Babylonian, somewhat unexpectedly, ‘is a 
poor text, marked by extensive haplography and corruptions’. 

One cannot help suspecting that the proposed tripartition of the 
Old Testament text tradition into a Palestinian, a Babylonian and an 
Egyptian family in some way echoes the widely accepted three-pronged 
transmission of the New Testament text in Palestinian, Antiochian 
(Syrian) and Egyptian versions. Though in itself such a transfer of 
theories is certainly permissible and could be constructive, it remains 
doubtful whether in the present case it can be justified in view of the 
differing attitudes which the Synagogue and the Church took towards 
the text transmission of their holy scriptures. It has been pointed out 
above that whereas the former strove gradually to abolish deviant 
readings and text-types, the latter, possibly because of its heterogeneous 
composition, attempted to accommodate the diverse traditions that 
had emerged in the main daughter churches. An unqualified application 
of a theory which arises from an investigation into the history of the 
New Testament text to the history of the Old Testament text perforce 
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results in a distortion of the issue and in yet-to-be-proved, or unprov- 
able, hypotheses. 

Summing up, we may say that in spite of its appeal the ‘three local 
texts’ theory cannot really explain satisfactorily the ‘plurality of text- 
types’ at the end of the pre-Christian era. It could indeed account for 
the ‘limited number of distinct textual families’ extant at that time. But 
one is inclined to attribute this feature of the text transmission to two 
factors: (a) historical vicissitudes which caused other textual families 
to disappear; (4) the necessary socio-religious conditions for the pre- 
servation of a text-tradition, namely its acceptance by a sociologically 
integrated and definable body. It is this latter aspect of the problem 
which safeguarded the preservation of the (proto-)Massoretic text 
which ultimately became the standard text of the Synagogue, the 
Samaritan Hebrew Pentateuch version which gained authoritative 
status in the Samaritan community, the Greek Bible that was hallowed 
by the Church, and the diverse textual traditions saved for us by the 
Judaean Desert Covenanters in a form from before standardisation. 
This tradition complex should be viewed as representing the remains 
of a yet more variegated transmission of the Old Testament books. 
Contradictory as it may sound, one is almost inclined to say that the 
question to be answered with regard to the history of the Old Testa- 
ment text does not arise from the extant ‘plurality of text-types’ but 
rather from the disappearance of other and more numerous textual 
traditions. 

These considerations do not necessarily call for an unqualified 
acceptance of Kahle’s theory of a ‘textus receptus and vulgar texts’ 
which, as already stated, suffers from the over-emphasis put on pre- 
supposed but unsubstantiated conscious, official redaction processes. 
All we can say is that from the very first stage of manuscript trans- 
mission of the Old Testament text the material which is available to 
us witnesses to a wide variety of textual traditions which seemingly 
mirror fairly exactly the state of affairs which obtained in the pre- 
manuscript state of transmission. In other words, the extant evidence 
imposes on us the conclusion that from the very first stage of its 
manuscript transmission, the Old Testament text was known in a 
variety of traditions which differed from each other to a greater or 
less degree. As a result of undirected, and possibly in part also of 
controlled, processes of elimination, the majority of these variations 
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went out of use. The remaining traditions achieved by and by the 
status of a textus receptus within the socio-religious communities 
which perpetuated them. These standardised texts were preserved for 
us in the major versions of the Hebrew Bible and its translations. 
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To Chaim Rabin 
Friend and Colleague 
On is Fiftieth Birthday 


1. The renewed activity in textual studies of the Bible has led of 
necessity to a revival of interest in Hebrew biblical manuscripts. It 
stands to reason that in the present state of a general re-evaluation 


(1) This study bears the imprint of the oral presentations on which 
it is based. This may explain the unwieldy subtitle which hints at the 
subjects treated together — the history of the Hebrew Bible text, the 
Problemgeschichte and the practice in the new edition of the Hebrew 
University Bible Project (HUBP). Keeping to the form of the original 
papers serves also, as usual, as an excuse for the large number of footnotes. 
Some of the points made here are touched upon in the Introduction to 
my recent ‘Sample Edition’ of Isaiah, especially §§ 16-18, 73-77, and 
should be read in conjunction with it. Slight changes of stress and formu- 
lation are intentional. This study is to a large extent a provisional sum- 
mary of my work on the text of medieval Hebrew MSS, started soon after 
the first discovery of Qumran Scrolls, but is not meant to submit the 
detailed evidence on which my view is based; that would mean writing 
a special volume. Apart from the common abbreviations, the following 
sigla for my recent publications should be noted: TL = Text and Lan- 
guage in Bible and Qumran (1960); BMU = “Biblical Manuscripts in 
the United States’, Textus 2 (1962); RITBT = ‘The Rise of the Tibe- 
rian Bible Text’, Biblical and Other Studies, ed. A. Altmann (1963); 
TPTC = ‘Theory and Practice of Textual Criticism’’, Textus 3 (1963); 
ISE = The Book of Isaiah: Sample Edition with Introduction (1965); 
PSCT = ‘‘The Psalms Scroll — A Problem of Canon and Text’’, Textus 
5 (1966). In my work on the text of Hebrew MSS I have been ably 
assisted by Dr. A. Hurwitz and by Mr. M. Bar-Asher of the HUBP, 
to whom I should like to express my thanks. The responsibility for the 
views put forward is solely mine. 
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we cannot yet fully appreciate the change in our overall picture of the 
development of the Hebrew Bible text. On the one hand, we have 
already grown accustomed to the idea that no other type of evidence 
for the Bible text is known to us for such a length of time as that 
of Hebrew MSS, and this seems almost too natural to need further 
comment. On the other hand, attitudes to, and evaluations of, Hebrew 
MSS which have developed during a period of about two centuries 
still linger on, and perforce influence our judgment. It is, therefore, 
a matter of course that we do not, as yet, possess any theory which 
tries to integrate all the known facts into one historical framework. 
The present study will deal mainly with the problem of Hebrew 
‘medieval’ (1) MSS as part of an attempt at such atheory. The remarks 
about earlier periods are thus intended, not as an investigation in 
its own right, but as a sketch of the background against which medieval 
manuscripts should be seen and as an outline of the pre-medieval 
history. 


2. Our evidence at present (*) suggests a division of the history 
of Hebrew biblical MSS () into three major periods, with an evident 
cleavage between the second period and the third (*). Our witnesses 
from the first two periods are of great importance both for our know- 
ledge of the development of the Bible text and for our understanding 
of the text itself. In other words: their readings can materially change 
our understanding of the text (5). Although these witnesses have 
only recently become available to scholarship — and are still partly 


(4) For the term cf. below, § 7. 

(*) But for the basic problem discussed in PSCT, one might feel 
more confident that our results with regard to the details of the second 
period are there to stay. We are too much in the middle of new discov- 
eries to claim finality for the picture we attempt to paint. The borders 
between the periods may therefore stand in need of future revision, apart 
from the inevitable borderline cases. 

(?) This discussion deals only with the periods of MS evidence, 
not with the earlier transmission of the text. 

(*) Cf. below, § 6. 

(°) According to the position set forth in JSE § 3f., I am not talking 
in terms of preferability for the reconstruction of the Urtext. Those 
scholars whose primary aim is such a reconstruction would adopt 
the formulation that those witnesses can sometimes get us nearer 
the Urtext. 
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unpublished — nobody would contest their place(#) in a ‘critical’ 
edition of the Bible text (). 


3. The first period starts around 300 B.C.E.; to what degree the 
picture emerging for that period holds true for the preceding ‘Persian’ 
period in the history of the Second Jewish Commonwealth is anybody’s 
guess (8). This period is characterized by a diversity of textual tra- 
ditions undreamt of two decades ago. It may already be said today 
that at the stage of examinatio the ‘Massoretic Text’ (4), in comparison 
with these traditions, often yields one out of two or more hyparchety- 
pal variants which for the time being seem irreducible (5). Whether 
we shall be able to subdivide these traditions into more or less fixed 
‘recensions’ and whether it is useful to add at this juncture identifying 
labels according to the habitats of Jewish communities, is a matter 


() Whether they will occupy pride of place (cf. ISE § 8) obviously 
depends on future finds. 

(?) One is almost afraid to use this term. I just refer to an edition 
of the text with an apparatus adducing the readings from various types 
of witnesses. 

(3) Cf. ISE § 6. It is most tempting to push the limits upwards, 
beyond the earliest fragments from Qumran. But the outcome of past 
speculation beyond the limits of the evidence should teach us a lesson. 

(*) Especially SPERBER has repeatedly suggested dropping the defi- 
nite article from ‘the Massoretic Text’. Cf., e.g., A. SPERBER, 4 Grammar 
of Massoretic Hebrew, 1958, § 36. Cf. below, n. 3, p. 270. It seems inevi- 
table that the different senses in which the term was used have become 
confused. In the light of our results in this study (cf. especially below, § 24) 
we might as well keep the article, at least for the purpose of text-critical 
discussions (as opposed to the problems of the Tiberian textus receptus. 
Cf. below, n. 6, p. 272, ISE § 74 and RTBT, Ch. VIII. Just now the 
re-issue of C. D. GINSBURG, Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Edi- 
tion of the Bible (New York 1966) has come into my hands. In the ‘Pro- 
legomenon’ to this edition H. M. ORLINSKY wages war, amongst other 
things, against all the editors of Bible editions and translations who dar- 
ed use the term ‘massoretic’ on their title-page. (The last editor who has 
committed this ‘sin’ is, I think, ORLINSKyY himself, although his note 
34 does not clarify his responsibility). I am not convinced that his 
pronouncements against ‘the massoretic text’ (p. Ix ff.) have lessened 
the general confusion. I hope that the present paper will clarify the facts; 
but I may have to return to an evaluation of ORLINSKY’s statements on 
another occasion. 

(5) Cf. TL p. 161. The present discussion deals with traditions in 
Hebrew only. 
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which needs further discussion (1). This diversity in Hebrew man- 
uscript tradition is paralleled by extra-Hebrew witnesses, and the 
combined evidence must be taken into consideration. It is this period 
that offers the greatest challenge to the student of the Bible text (’), 
who, quite naturally, is mainly interested not in textual dynamics 
per se but in ‘material’ insights. In contradistinction to what will be 
said later (§ 22), it should be stressed that the types of readings and 
the textual development which previously could only be illustrated 
from extra-Hebrew sources, can now be more or less paralleled 
from Hebrew MSS (*°). But it should be stressed no less that such a 
statement is to be understood typologically. We are in need of many 
more material finds before the theoretical importance of the insights 
gained during the past years will be equalled by factual gains in the 
sphere of variant readings (‘). 


4, The second period may be said to centre in the first century 
C.E. (5) and seems to have come to a close in the first half of the second 


(@) Cf. TSE, Ch. I, n. 15. 

(2) If evidence were needed, the first two apparatuses of JSE may 
be taken as an illustration. 

(*) Differently put, these MSS contain both ever-fresh variations 
such as caused by the ‘law of scribes’ (cf. TL, p. 159) and ‘real variants’ 
(ibidem, p. XII). All this is stressed in contradistinction § 22 to below. 

(4) Cf. n. 5, p. 244, above and § 30, below. 

(*) I am not sure that our paleographical knowledge is precise enough 
to fix very narrow limits (cf. PSCT, n. 15). A date in the first century 
B.C.E. for the beginning of this period seems acceptable, even without 
pressing too much the argument from halachic activity in the generation 
of Hillel and the statement of JoSEPHUS, Conirva Apionem I, 42: tocov- 
cov yap aldvog 48y mapmyxnxdétog obte mpocPeival tig oddév ote dpereiv adtév 
obte petadeivar retéAunxev. Even though it is based on Deut 4,2 and meant 
to impress foreigners, we have no right to discard this explicit testimony. 
The turn of the era must be presupposed also because of the activity of 
‘book correctors’. For this problem, which will not be discussed here, 
cf., e.g. S. LIEBERMANN, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 1950, p. 20f. 
See also S. TauMon, Textus 2, p. 14f. and now M. BEER, Bar Ilan Annual 
II, 1964, p. 136 f., and the references mentioned there. 

Most recently F. M. Cross has put forward strong arguments for an 
extremely low dating of the final rift between Jews and Samaritans 
(cf. Harvard Theological Review 59 [1966] 201 f.). I should like to suggest 
that it may be no coincidence if his date for the final branching off of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch turns out to be the first century B.C.E. (ib. p. 211). 
While it would not be unusual that in such a situation of religious tension 
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century (7). Since our material evidence comes to an abrupt end at 
that point, it stands to reason that our picture would emerge some- 
what less schematic if later evidence were available. But in the light 
of the Rabbinic activity around 100 C.E., this picture — which in a 
slightly different shape is of long standing (?) — is probably more 
or less correct. The first century C.E. (*) is emerging more and more 
as the decisive phase in the stabilization and growing predominance 
of what I have termed elsewhere the ‘Massoretic type’ (*). By the 
end of the second period that type had become absolutely dominant — 
deviating details notwithstanding. Again, whereas previous descrip- 
tions of the history of the Bible text had to be pieced together without 
the benefit of Hebrew evidence, the picture which now emerges fits 
the combined evidence of Hebrew MSS, Versions and Rabbinic liter- 
ature (5). To put it differently, the ratio between ‘real variants’ (¢) 
and text diminishes during that period, but the readings can still be 


textual differences tend to become part of a general interplay of cause and 
effect, the final breach may have been one of the factors which resulted 
in further unification of the ‘Jewish’ text-tradition. Hence the gradual 
emergence of that century as the turning point in the history of the Hebrew 
text and as the beginning of the second period. 

(1) For a discussion it may be useful to agree on convenient, if some- 
what arbitrary, terms. Chronologically ‘pre- and post-Christian’ may not 
be too far off the mark, but the term would be badly chosen. Since we 
have to reckon with Tannaitic activity as a major influence in the process 
of standardization (see below, § 31) ‘pre-Tannaitic’ may, perhaps, be sug- 
gested for the first period and ‘Tannaitic’ for the second. 

(*) Cf. the sources mentioned below: n. 2, p. 258; n. 4, p. 263; 
n. 1, p. 270; and see § 31. 

(*) It remains to be seen to what extent a more exact limitation is 
borne out by the facts. In ISE § 13 the ‘period of the Destruction of 
the Temple’ — the last third of the first century and the first third of 
the second century — has been suggested. But cf. the problems mentioned 
above, n. 2 (p. 244), and n. 5 (p. 246). 

(4) Cf. ISE § 14. 

(5) The results of the study of the Peshitta and the Aramaic Versions 
will have to be integrated, and it is to be hoped that recent activity in 
these fields will lead to a study of the aspects affecting our problem. 
The results of my own unpublished attempts in this field corroborate the 
picture. Cf. JSE, Ch. I, n. 25; cf. ibidem, Ch. IV as regards Rabbinic 
Literature. See also ‘‘Prolegomena to a Critical Edition of the Peshitta”’, 
TL, p. 175 f. 

(8) As opposed to variations caused by the ‘law of scribes’; cf. above, 
n. 3, p. 246. 
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of importance for our understanding of the Bible text ('). To be sure, 
we must be careful not to press our present evidence for the trend 
towards a more or less stabilized text or to make ex silentio arguments 
bear too much weight. But attention should be paid to the fact that 
from the ‘destruction period’ (?) no Bible texts of the ‘non-Massore- 
tic type’ have so far come to light (°). 


5. The end of the first two periods marks the decisive turning 
point in the history of the Hebrew Bible text. To put it, perhaps, 
somewhat boldly: the two periods we have tried to describe lead up 
to the very point which was the reconstructed starting-point of theo- 
ries about the history of Hebrew biblical manuscripts current until 
two decades ago. Working back from medieval Hebrew MSS, and 
connecting the result with what could be inferred from the history 
of the Bible Versions and Rabbinic Literature, our predecessors were 
able to reconstruct a point of departure more or less identical with 
the end of the second period (‘). This identity is neither coincidental 
nor self-evident, and this question will need some further discussion. 


6. The turning-point reached is remarkable for an additional 
reason. For the first two periods Hebrew and non-Hebrew evidence 
runs on roughly parallel lines and all the evidence can be fitted into 
one picture. As from the end of the second period this ‘parallelism’ 
is disturbed: the third period of non-Hebrew evidence, down to the 
days of Jerome (§), as yet lacks any comparable Hebrew evidence; 
the third period of Hebrew MSS starts centuries later (*). It is here 


(*) Cf. ISE § 13f. and above, n. 5, p. 245. 

(?) The problem of the Nash Papyrus need not be gone into on this 
occasion. If 11QPs* should turn out to be datable to this period, this 
statement may stand in need of revision. Cf. above, n. 2, p. 244. 

(*) The much quoted Torah-scrolls with variant readings (from the 
PME RNID etc.) are not of the ‘non-Massoretic’ type. Cf. ISE, Ch. I, 
n. 26. For the facts cf., e.g., M. H. SeGaL, Mavo ha-Migra IV, 1950, 
p. 880f. 

(*) For details see below, n. 1, p. 270. 

(*) For our discussion it is immaterial whether any independent use 
of the Hebrew text by a Christian source later than Jerome can be detec- 
ted. The anonymous Greek version of Habakkuk III is probably earlier; 
cf., e.g. Goon, ‘The Barberini Greek Version of Habakkuk III”, Vetus 
Testamentum 4 (1954) 29. 

(*) The facts can be described by counting the periods differently, 
e.g., by leaving a blank in the ‘Hebrew’ column for the period 3rd—9th 
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that we are most likely to misinterpret what seems to be our evidence. 
We have just begun to understand that the history of about four deci- 
sive centuries — about 300 B.C.E. to 100 C.K. — was telescoped until 
this generation for lack of evidence. It seems improbable that new 
evidence of similar impressiveness will ever come forward (1), from 
the span of about six to seven centuries, until the emergence of the 
earliest MSS of the ‘Massoretic period’ (*); but the gap is too large to 
be made light of. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
state of the text reached at the end of the second period does not 
require any further intermediary stage for the ‘Massoretic’ MSS to 
have developed from (°). 


7. We have thus reached the third period (*). The term ‘Massoret- 
ic’ may be used in this connection to indicate that none of the Hebrew 
biblical MSS known today which were written after ca 150 C.E. ante- 
dates the activity of the Massoretes (5); for the moment ‘ medieval’ (¢) 
is an equally acceptable term for that period. In quantity these by 
far outnumber all other Hebrew MSS, and until our generation this 
was the only Hebrew evidence. To be sure, these witnesses provide 


century, and assigning the medieval Hebrew MSS to period IV. The 
variants found in the Arabic Version of R. Saadia Gaon hardly go typo- 
logically beyond what is found in early medieval Hebrew biblical MSS. 

(‘) I am on record (Ha’arez 15.1.1965) as having said that I would 
be more than surprised should we ever come across a find of Hebrew 
MSS where a whole lot (as opposed to one or two MSS) written after the 
beginning of the second century would turn out to be of a non-Massoretic 
type. In other words, it is more than improbable that there will ever be 
a discovery of a hoard of non-Massoretic type MSS, similar to that of 
Qumran Cave IV, written in that period. 

(7) For the difference of terms cf. [SE § 74. 

(3) It should be noted that this is an attempt to differentiate be- 
tween main stages. For the possible developments after the second period, 
cf. below, §§ 20, 31. 

(4) It may not be without interest to compare the ‘periodization’ 
suggested from quite a different point of view by B. KENNICOT?Y Disser- 
tatio Generalis § 14 f£. (Unless otherwise stated, I quote from the augment- 
ed reissue by BRUNS, 1783). 

(5) I am not aware of any witness certainly datable before the ninth 
century. Earlier datings are still in need of proof. 

(*) In order to avoid terminological difficulties (cf. TL p. 160, ISE 
§ 74), witnesses from the first and second periods are termed here ‘pre- 
medieval’. 
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an excellent illustration of textual dynamics, and they deepen our 
knowledge of the development of the Bible text in the technical sense. 
But ever since these were first studied in larger numbers, about two 
centuries ago, it was obvious that their contribution to the under- 
standing of the text itself is extremely doubtful (1). We must there- 
fore ask ourselves whether the retention of this type of evidence in 
the apparatus is due to more than mere habit and inertia. Perhaps 
in the light of the type of evidence available today, the time has come 
to disregard the readings of medieval MSS completely and to free 
the apparatus from meaningless ballast? If it is true that these MSS 
contribute practically nothing to an attempt to reach back to an 
earlier textual stage, perhaps the consequences must be drawn? Those 
who wish to study textual dynamics in their own right or to investi- 
gate the changes introduced by medieval scribes will turn to the 
original collections; other scholars may safely ignore that material. 
This problem cannot be brushed aside, because it has both theoretical 
and practical implications. We must, therefore, turn to the history 
of this question as it took shape in recent generations (?). 


8. All views on the text of medieval Hebrew biblical MSS held 
by scholars in the past and at present are based primarily on the col- 
lations published in the end of the eighteenth century by Kennicott 
and de Rossi(’). In spite of assertions to the contrary (*), and of some 
material additions in the form of further readings, mainly due to the 


(1) For the contrast cf. below § 22. The criteria for judging MSS in 
the time of Kennicott and in this generation are different, but the judg- 
ments are not as unconnected as appears at first sight. If we bear in 
mind that scholars in those days tended to accept the very identity of 
readings as proof of relationship, the widespread disappointment even in 
those days is telling. Cf. below, § 10. 

(*) The following paragraphs had to be written in some detail because 
I have been unable to find a description of the Problemgeschichte which 
I can regard as absolutely correct and to which the reader could be refer- 
red. Much of the material for a full-length study is referred to in the 
notes to these paragraphs and it is hoped that our discussion will be suffi- 
cient within the present framework. 

(*) B. Kennicort, Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum cum Variis Lec- 
ttonibus, 1776-80; J. B. pE Rossi, Variae Lectiones Veteris Testamenti, 
1784-88; J. B. DE Rossi, Scholia Critica, 1798. 

(*) Cf. especially below, § 20. 
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diligence of Ginsburg (1) nothing typologically new was discovered 
after their time (7). It is therefore not really surprising that after a 
relatively short period of violent discussion in the nineteenth century 
most scholars in our time hold a view substantially identical with 
what had been stated back in the seventeen-nineties. 


9. Kennicott’s collations (*) were not undertaken as a purely 
philological work. They were one of several enterprises (“) resulting 
from the onslaught of the ‘Critica Sacra’, and were intended to be of 
theological significance. Both text-critical and theological positions 
were at stake ever since the implications of the Sola Scriptura and 
Theopneustia ideologies had developed to their logical end. The 
Reformers had placed the Hebrew text on a pedestal and it was this 
text on which severe doubts had been cast. Whether it was Iudaeo- 
rum malitra or incuria librariorum (5) was for many a question of 
secondary importance. Only the extensive study of Hebrew MSS 
could give an answer to the issue itself. 


10. Against this theological background, the judgments and views 
expressed by scholars at that time (*) and their strong accusations and 


(1) The material adduced by Srrack is hardly worth mentioning 
in this context. Cf. below, n. 3, p. 266. 

(?) Of course, anything printed before the work of KENNICOTT must 
be regarded as superseded, although not all the variants published in 
the edition of the Bible by J. H. MICHAELIS (1720) were included by 
KENNICOT?Y. Practically all modern studies which use Hebrew variants 
are based on the collations of KENNICOTT and DE RosslI. 

(?) Unless specification is necessary, KENNICOTY’s name alone will 
be mentioned, because most of the discussion turned on his work and 
because its arrangement made it more influential, although from the 
scholarly point of view DE Rossi's work was more exact. Cf. below: n. 1, 
p. 252; and n. 2, p. 255. As sigla K-R will be used. 

(4) Cf. the editions and collations from Mui, until BENGEL, and 
until WETTSTEIN and, in other fields, those of SABATIER and HOoLMEs- 
PARSONS. The study of Hebrew MSS had its special aim, but it was 
part of a larger movement. The term ‘Critica Sacra’ is used here in its 
general sense, not as the title of a collection. 

(5) See L. DIESTEL, Geschichte des Alten Testamentes, 1869, p. 326 f., 
345 f. 

(*) The theological overtones remind us that but for the theological 
implications the work would never have been carried out. Perhaps even 
our generation is less free from theological predilection than we like to 
admit. Cf. for the field of N.T. studies the latest Presidential Address to 
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counter-accusations (1) must be understood. From the point of view 
of the theory of one fixed immutable Hebrew text the sheer mass of 
readings was overwhelming (*) and some scholars even felt the need 
to explain it away (*). Many readings previously known from the 
Greek seemed all of a sudden paralleled by Hebrew variants (*). These 


the SBL of K. W. CuarK, “The Theological Relevance of Textual Varia- 
tions in Current Criticism of the Greek New Testament”, Journal of 
Biblical Literature 85 (1966) 1f. and his statement (p. 5): ‘The only 
objective and justification of textual criticism is that it’s emended text 
should give access to a clearer insight and a deeper faith.”” Cf. TPTC 
p. 137. We should also remember the remark of H. S. NYBERG, Zeit- 
schrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 52 (1934) 244 repeated Studien 
sum Hoseabuche, 1935, p. 14 ‘‘Diese Geringschaetzung ist nur als Antithese 
gegen das alte kirchliche Dogma von der Verbalinspiration zu verstehen. 
Die ganze Psychose kann nur durch ntichterne philologische Betrachtung 
iiberwunden werden’’. 

(1) From a perusal of the literature of the second half of the 18th 
century it seems that various scholars occupied different positions on a 
‘scale’ of attitudes towards the received Hebrew text, and consequently 
had to defend their position on both sides. Even KENNICOTT — who 
certainly was interested in overstating the importance of the readings 
(cf. also below, n. 4) — started out by turning against denigrations of 
the Hebrew text; cf. B. KENNICoTT, The State of the Printed Hebrew Text 
of the Old Testament Considered, 1753, p. 556f. J. H. MICHAELIS turned 
against KENNICOTY’sS claims, but he himself was considered by others to 
exaggerate the importance of the Hebrew variants (cf. ref. below, n. 4, 
p. 253). At the other end of the scale we find the extreme position of 
O. G. TYCHSEN (cf. n. 3). The rather sloppy work of some of KENNI- 
CoT?’s assistants helped to make things easier for his opponents. 

(*) Cf. e.g., the evaluation of J. C. DOEDERLEIN, Auserlesene Theolo- 
gische Bibliothek II, 7, 1782. p. 483 f. 

(*) The most radical attempt was made by O. G. TYCHSEN, Tentamen 
de Variis Codicum, 1772; Befreyetes Tentamen, 1774. Whereas this work is 
better known for the ‘Transkriptionstheorie’, taken up in our time by 
F. X. Wvutz, its major aim was to defend the received Hebrew text and 
to explain the deviations as coming from ‘inferior’ sources (written by 
Christians, women, etc.). Cf. also below n. 2, p. 270, and n. 3, p. 275. In 
any case, his extreme position did some good in making scholars more 
ctitical towards the ‘Varientenrummel’. 

(*) To be sure, many scholars were dimly aware that most of these 
‘readings’ were secondary harmonization, simplificationss, etc. But we 
must not forget that at least one variation of the 7, /L type (cf. below 
n. 3, p. 281) was discussed on many occasions. I am referring, of course, 
to the famous J7on problem in Ps 16,10, which was judged to be of 
the utmost theological importance. KENNICOTT himself was very out- 
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variants seemed thus of the greatest importance and their use in any 
exegetical-critical work was imperative. Textual critics were at liberty 
to plough through the collations and to dig up what they thought 
useful for their purpose (1). They have done so ever since (?). 


11. On the other hand some scholars were not slow to recognize 
that very little could be actually gained and that the huge mass of 
readings consisted mostly of secondary scribal changes, parallelisms, 
normalizations, harmonizations or free associations (?). In fact, for 
them the old theory of the one ‘Massoretic Text’ seemed vindicated 
de facto, only the picture (4) which had emerged was somewhat more 


spoken in his claim and his influence is felt in all the subsequent discus- 
sion. Cf. his Dissertatio Generalis, § 49: ‘‘Quanquam vero manuscriptorum 
vetustissimi non superant aetatem annorum 800 vel 900, tamen desumti 
fuerunt hi ex manuscriptis qui ipsis antiquiores erant, idque fortasse per 
quaedam secula: auctoritas vero eorum, dum saepius confirmant versiones 
antiquas, assurgit ad aliquot secula A.C.’’ Cf. also the more sophisticated 
discussion of DOEDERLEIN, loc. cit., (n. 2, p. 252), p. 523. 

(1) The summary of DOEDERLEIN, loc. cit., II, 9, 1783, p. 675 is 
quite typical. According to his summary we should be content ‘“ dass 
hie und da eine Lesart verborgen steckt, die der Ausleger sucht und als 
Rest der alten Recension betrachten kann, dass Untersuchung, Prii- 
fung und Wahl der Materialien, welche hier ausgelegt sind, dazu dienen 
kann, dass wir in der biblischen Kritik doch einige Schritte vorwdarts 
kommen’’. 

(2) It seems superfluous to voice again objections to the procedure 
of R. KITTEL’s BH. Cf. below n. 5, p. 264. It is somewhat surprising, 
however, to find out that in our generation a scholar should come forward 
with an appeal for readings from Hebrew MSS to be used more frequently 
in everyday exegetical work — an appeal which does not betray much 
knowledge of the problems involved and illustrated by rather unsuitable 
examples. See F. S. NorTH Jewish Quarterly Review 47 (1956) 77 f. Cf. 
below, n. 3, p. 284. 

(3) Cf. TL 45 f., 57 £. DOEDERLEIN, loc. cit., 653 f. gives a striking 
example of how, on closer inspection, practically none of the readings 
from the apparently deviating MS K 1 stands up to scrutiny. See also 
below, § 25f. 

(4) In spite of certain differences in stressing details, leading scholars 
of that time, like DOEDERLEIN, EICHHORN and MICHAELIS came to similar 
results. Thus, J. G. EICHHORN, Einleitung II, 1781, p. 239 summed up 
immediately after the first volume of KENNICOTT appeared: ‘ Schreib- 
fehler in Menge und brauchbare Lesarten dusserst wenige’’ (and this 
according to the criteria of that generation). This statement remained in 
EICHHORN’s standard work throughout the editions. Cf. 4th ed. II, 
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complicated than before. It was thus quite natural that a scholar at 
that time could sum up his impressions in the form of a ‘one-recen- 
sion theory’ which was destined to get mixed up hopelessly, almost 
a century later, with Lagarde’s ‘archetype theory’. Rosenmueller, 
one of the half-forgotten foremost critics of that time was the first to 
formulate the results of his study of the huge collections in philolog- 
ical terms (): “Dieser ganze mit so viel Aufwand von Zeit und Kosten 
zusammengefuehrte Variantenwust giebt iibrigens das einfache Resul- 
tat dass alle noch vorhandenen Codices im Verhaeltnis zu den Origina- 
len sehr jung sind... dass sie saemmtlich zusammen eine Rezension (*) 
darstellen, aus einer Quelle geflossen sind, und dass folglich aus ihnen 
fiir die etwa verdorbenen Stellen des hebradischen Textes wenig oder 


p. 700, and 2b. p. 707: ‘‘die Geschichte des Hebr. Textes lehrt, dass seine 
Hauptfehler Alter sind als alle unsere noch vorhandenen kritischen Hiilfs- 
mittel...’’ Cf. MICHAELIS, Oriental. und Exeget. Bibliothek 11 (1876), p.72f. 
esp. p. 95 f., as well as the appendix containing the dispute between him 
and KENNICOTT. 

() J. G. ROSENMUELLER, Handbuch der bibl. Kritik und Exegese I, 
1797, p. 244. This publications is not available to me and I cannot 
verify the exact title and the quotation. I quote after E. PREUSCHEN 
ZAW 9 (1889) 303. Since PREUSCHEN had pointed to the formulation of 
1797, it is not clear why scholars went on quoting ROSENMUELLER as if 
his view was formulated in 1834 only. Cf. below n. 3, p. 261, and n. 1, 
p. 264). (I have not searched for other possible statements of ROSEN- 
MUELLER on the subject. He does not mention it in his preface to the 
reprint of J. SIMONIS’ edition of the Bible [1828]). By the way, there 
was no real need to rediscover ROSENMUELLER’S View, since it was quoted 
in DIesTEL’s standard work in 1869 (Joc. cit. {n. 5, p. 251], p. 594, quoted 
as Handbuch d.... Literatur). DIESTEL took the ‘one-recension’ formulation 
as representative of the view taken by scholars who summed up KENNI- 
CoTt’s work. He does not yet as much as mention LAGARDE! Cf. below, 
n. 4, p. 263. 

(?) The term ‘Rezension’ in ROSENMUELLER’s writings has to be 
understood in the sense in which it was current since it was introduced 
by J. S. SEMLER (1765) into New Testament studies. For the history of 
our problem it may not be uninteresting to point out that SEMLER’s 
term recensiones superseded J. A. BENGEL’s term nationes. The two terms 
thus foreshadowed the later ‘local recension’ from K. LACHMANN’s time 
down to our own (cf. below, n. 2, p. 257 and JSE, Ch. I, n. 15). Cf. now 
for N.T. studies B. M. METZGER, The Text of the New Testament, 1964, 
pp. 112f., 119f. The term ‘Rezension’ in those days was not yet under- 
Stood as implying almost complete ‘official’ regulation. Hence it is accepted 


throughout this study and the term ‘‘one-recension’ theory is used. But 
cf. below, § 31. 
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gar keine Hiilfe zu erwarten ist’’ ('). The ‘one-recension’ theory was 
the result of a level-headed analysis of the collations of Kennicott (?); 
it was never seriously challenged or disproved (8), and its substance 
remains true to this day (¢). 


(1) This remains the most important criterion; cf. above n. 1, p. 250; 
n. 1 and n. 4, p. 253. In the words of EICHHORN, loc. cit., II, 706: 
“Die suesse Hoffnung muss man aufgeben, dass er [the Hebrew text] 
selbst bei einem moeglichst vollstaendigen kritischen Apparat zu seiner 
voelligen urspruenglichen Reinigkeit wieder gelangen werde’’. 

(?) The attitude to the text was shaped by the analysis of KEN- 
NICOTT’s collection and in spite of its special features DE ROSSI’s work 
was never allowed the same influence. Cf. above, n. 3, p. 251. It should 
be remembered that KENNICoT?r did not note variants in vocalization; 
hence the impression of a unified text was even greater. Cf. below, n. 1, 
p. 282. Of course, KENNICOTY advanced good reasons for leaving out 
the vocalization — the amount of work involved, the different types of 
MSS, etc. — but the omission should also be viewed in the light of the 
‘vowel-war’, which had not yet abated at that time. Cf. DOEDERLEIN 
loc. cit., p. 508, and see the telling remark of MICHAELIS, Orient. etc. Bi- 
bliothek, 23, p. 104: ‘“‘bey allem meinem Unglauben an das Alter der 
Puncte waeren mir diese doch sehr wichtig gewesen’. Cf. TyvCHSEN, 
Tentamen, p. 182f., and Befreyetes Tentamen, p. 144: ‘‘Ein grosser Fehler 
ist es, dass Hr. D. K. sich nicht um die Vergleichung der Punkten (sic) 
bekiimmert hat. Denn da er durch seine Varianten-Samlung den maso- 
rettischen Text zu verbessern zur Absicht hatte, die Punkte aber ein 
wesentliches Stiick desselben ausmachen, so hatte er sie auch vergleichen 
lassen sollen... Sagt man, dass die Punkte oder die Aussprache eine 
neuere Erfindung der Juden sind und ein jeder Ausleger das Recht 
habe sie nach Belieben zu andern, und dass daher die Consonanten blos 
authentisch sind, so sezt man unausgemachte Sachen als ausgemacht 
voraus, etc. etc.’’. 

(3) Statements in the literature to the contrary rest on the misun- 
derstanding discussed below, § 15 f. 

(4) I am not concerned here with the felicitousness of this formulation 
or with the term itself. Cf. below, § 31. Some statements in the liter- 
ature are worded to convey the impression that the ‘one-recension’ 
theory was already suggested by Spinoza. It should be made clear, 
therefore, that not only is there the difference in the textual theory, indi- 
cated by the term ‘Rezension’, but SPINOZaA’s statement is simply a para- 
phrase of the well-known story about ‘the three Scrolls of the Law that 
were found in the Temple Court’. This can be seen if one cares to check 
the discussion in Tractatus Theologico-Poltticus, end of Ch. 9. The state- 
ment itself reads: ‘‘... credo ssribas pauca admodum exemplaria reperisse, 
forte non plura quam duo vel tria’’. For the story of those scrolls cf. 
most recently S. TaLMON, Textus 2 (1962), p. 14 f. 
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12. In spite of certain formulations in the beginning of the second 
half of the nineteenth century ('), matters might have rested there, 
but for Lagarde. Students of the history of a problem have got used 
to the fact that posterity tends to connect a certain theory with a 
certain man, regardless of his predecessors. Whatever our feelings 
about Lagarde as a person, his stature as a master of textual criticism 
was unrivalled. In spite of his waverings between theology and phi- 
lology, he did more than anyone else to lay the foundations of textual 
criticism of the Bible as a philological discipline (7). Together with 
this went his penchant — his strength or weakness, as one prefers to 
see it — to formulate very outspoken and extreme theses which tended 
to acquire an axiomatic character. It was his clear-cut and attractive 
formulation which became the basis for subsequent discussion of our 
subject, and earlier formulations were soon erroneously equated with 
his view. <A spurious dilemma began to bedevil all later statements, 
and a perusal of many studies and handbooks reveals that hardly 
anyone has managed to state the exact positions ever since (*). 


13. The quotaticn of the famous ‘archetype theory’, first for- 
mulated just over a century ago, is in order (*): ‘es ergiebt sich also, 
dass unsere hebraischen handschriften des alten testaments auf ein 
einziges exemplar zuriickgehn, dem sie sogar die korrektur seiner 
schreibfehler als korrektur treu nachgeahmt und dessen zufallige un- 
volikommenheiten sie heriibergenommen haben. Uber diesen arche- 
typus des masoretischen textes wtirden wir nur durch conjectur hin- 


(1) Cf. below, esp. n. 3, p. 261. 

(2) The present writer is probably not the only one who often wonders 
wistfully whether the place of P. DE LAGARDE as a combination of all- 
round textual critic and Semitist has ever been filled. Precisely because 
the man and his views were often objectionable (see also below, n. 4, 
p. 258), his merits should not be belittled. LAGARDE did not reach his 
goal, and the specialization in the generations since then has carried us 
further and further away from it. Cf. TL, p. XIv, and my Hebrew and 
Semitic Languages, 1965, p. 26. 

(8) I can only hope that I have got the facts right and that no fur- 
ther misunderstandings will occur; but, unfortunately, misunderstandings 
copied from book to book are almost ineradicable. Cf. also below n. 6, 
Pp. 272. 

(*) LAGARDE, Anmerkungen zur griechischen Ubersetzung dey Prover- 
bien, 1863, p. 2. I have tried, in general, to reproduce LAGARDE’s ortho- 
graphy. 
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ausgelangen k6nnen, wenn uns nicht die griechische version des 
alten testaments die moglichkeit verschaffte, wenigstens eine schlechte 
iibersetzung eines einer andren familie angehOrenden manuscripts zu 
benutzen’’. According to this picture, the Hebrew and the Greek 
texts were likened to two witnesses representing two textual families. 
The conclusion to be drawn from all the existing Hebrew MSS was 
thus that they all went back to one archetype, one single manuscript(?). 


14. No sooner had this theory been formulated than the misun- 
derstandings began. Jagarde had not bothered to base his view on 
any analysis of readings in Kennicott and de Rossi. He rested his 
case at this stage exclusively on what could be regarded as a ‘stemmatic 
proof’ based on common characteristics — a type of proof acceptable 
according to the rules of textual transmission in cases in which texts 
were developing without outward influence or regulation (7). The 


(1) It has not always been emphasized that LAGARDE assumed a 
parallelism in the development of the Hebrew and the Greek texts, that 
is, he maintained that in both cases we may attempt to reach back to the 
respective archetypes. There remained, however, an important difference. 
The aim for the Greek was the reconstruction of ‘hyparchetypes’ — the 
famous ‘local recensions’ — which would then enable scholars to work 
their way back to the original Septuagint. For the Hebrew there was no 
more than that one assumed ‘archetype’. For the temptation to put for- 
ward similar theories to account for the facts in related fields of textual 
inquiry, cf. below, n. 1, p. 272, and n.3, p. 281. For the somewhat belated 
introduction of such a theory into the study of the Vulgate, especially 
by H. QUENTIN, and the present state of the issue in that field cf. now 
R. A. KRAFT, Gnomon 37 (1965) 777 f. 

(?) For a long time I nave been wondering how the misunderstand- 
ing about LAGARDE’s ‘proof’ (see below) could arise, and how most of his 
contemporaries were apparently unable to take his argument at its face 
value. The following seems to be a possible explanation: The scholars 
in the sixties of the last century to whom LAGARDE’s formulation was ad- 
dressed were Semitists and theologians, however thorough their training in 
classical philology. LAGARDE’s way of argument, as well as the very term 
‘archetype’, were taken over from K. LACHMANN. But in 1863 only 
thirteen years had passed since LACHMANN had finalized his textual theory 
in the introduction to his edition of Lucretius (1850). The theory and 
the way of argument were quite novel, and LAGARD®’s fellow-Semitists 
and theologians could not really be expected to appreciate that LAGARDE 
rested his case exclusively on the slender evidence of ‘common mistakes’ 
etc., completely ignoring the whole issue of variant readings which in 
previous generations had stood in the centre of the argument. One might 
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common exterior signs, puncta extraordinaria and literae suspensae, 
which appeared at the same places in the Hebrew MSS were deemed 
sufficient proof (1) for the assumption of one common ancestor text. 
Nothing more was needed to prove the case. This completely theoret- 
ical construction was soon to be buttressed by two further pillars (?). 
First came a late Arabic story about a Scroll of the Law saved from 
Bittir from which other scrolls were said to have been copied — a 
story which was taken as historical proof (8), fixing the time of the 
archetype in the reign of Hadrian. Second — an unbelievable argu- 
ment which was later on deliberately glossed over by others because of 
its unpleasant affinities to a certain type of literature — was the 
‘theological’ proof, i.e. a certain chronological difference between MT 
and LXX was alleged to prove the wilful tampering of the Rabbis 
with the text from anti-Christian motives. Such tampering could 
only have succeeded, in Lagarde’s contention, because all later manu- 
scripts derived from the selfsame copy. (*). In other words: the arche- 


object that theologians should have been familiar with LACHMANN’s 
method from his work on the N.T., but before 1850 he had not yet develop- 
ed his system. We have the word of U. v. WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF, 
Geschichte der Philologie, 1921, p. 59 that the edition of Lucretius was 
the decisive step. Cf. also G. Pasguani, Storia della Tradizione e Critica 
del Testo, 1952, p. 3. The influence of LACHMANN on LAGARDE is, of 
course, obvious in his treatment of the ‘local recensions’ of the LXX. 
Cf. above, n. 2, p. 254, and below, n. 1, p. 264. 

() LAGARDE stressed that he considered his statement in 1863 as 
proof; see, e.g., LAGARDE, Symmicta I, 1877, p. 50; II, 1880, p. 120. 

(2) LAGARDE, Materialien zur Geschichte und Krittk des Pentateuchs 
I, 1867, p. x11 and the references there. 

(3) Loc. cit.: ‘‘... eine mir damals unbekannte notiz, die als ein histo- 
risches zeugniss fiir jenen damals nur durch combination gefundenen 
Satz gelten darf’’. 

(4) ‘‘... um die mit huelfe der LXX angestellten berechnungen der 
christen zu widerlegen, nach denen der Messias im jahre 5500 der welt 
erschienen war. Solche falschungen (welche die kirchenvater so oft den 
juden vorwarfen) sind nur denkbar, wenn sie an Einem exemplare vor- 
genommen werden konnten, aus dem alle iibrigen abschriften des textes 
zu entnehmen waren. Aquila ... hat seine iibersetzung offenbar nur an- 
gefertigt, damit das im Interesse des grimmigsten christenhasses gedok- 
terte hebrdische alte testament ja den austandigen ‘ Gebildeten’ nicht 
unbekannt bliebe....’’ Can one really do more than add exclamation marks 
with A. GEIGER, Jiidische Zeitschrift 7 (1869) 312? This incredible argu- 
mentation was quickly disposed of in a masterly study of A. KUENEN, 
De Stamboom van den Masoretischen Tekst des O.T., 1873 (I have used 
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type theory had been formulated in 1863 on purely theoretical grounds, 
and it was bolstered up and given a chronological setting in 1867. 
It should be emphasized that these and only these points were La- 
garde’s ‘proofs’, and the problem of variants was never mentioned. 
These points were repeated over and over again (1), but no attempt 
was made by him to answer any of the queries raised (*). If Lagarde 
was forced to come back to the issue it was only in order to guard 
his priority rights (*). 


mainly the German translation in BUDDE’s edition of KUENEN, Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen, 1894, p. 82f.). Cf. below, n. 4, p. 263. In the light 
of the history of this problem it is rather unfortunate that the author of 
a recent well-known handbook on the Bible text found it necessary to say 
in this context — I am sure, in ignorance of LAGARDE’s argument — 
that in the “movement for fixing an authoritative text of the Hebrew 
Bible... the name most prominently associated with it is that of Rabbi 
Aqiba, probably the most renowned Rabbi of the early Christian era, and 
a notorious anti-Christian’’. See B. J. ROBERTS, The Old Testament Text 
and Versions, 1951, p. 25. 

(1) Cf. Matertalien, Symmicta I, loc. cit., and especially his discussion 
of his priority rights, Symmicta II, 1880, p. 120f. and Mittheilungen I, 
1884, p. 22f. 

(*) Mittheilungen, loc. cit., does not disprove anything. The arguments 
against LAGARDE are summarized below, § 17f. (Cf. also n. 4, p. 263. 

(3) Cf. above, n. 1. An elaborate description of the theory in 
its historical context was given in 1870, reprinted Symmicta I loc. cit.: 
“‘Im jahre 1863 habe ich in den anmerkungen zur griechischen iiberset- 
zung der proverbien bewiesen (ich betone dies zeitwort), dass alle bisher 
bekannten handschriften des jiidischen kanons aus Einem archetypus 
stammen. am ndchsten lage es, diesen archetypus fiir das exemplar der 
sammler jenes kanons zu halten, das natiirlich officiell war. auffallen 
wiirde dann die stellenweise ausserordentlich grosse fehlerhaftigkeit 
des iiberlieferten textes. man kénnte zu deren entschuldigung freilich 
Sagen, dass der unter Esdras amtierende ausschuss die widerspriiche des 
deuteronomikers etwa gegen den elohisten tibersehen hat, also auch wohl 
fehler in den worten nicht bemerkt haben kann... indessen abgesehen 
von anderen erwdgungen, haben wir ein, allerdings durch die miindliche 
tiberlieferung eines fiir geschichtsschreibung und geschichtsauffassung 
absolut unbegabten volkes hindurchgegangenes, also mit mehr oder weni- 
ger unzuverladssigem stoffe vermengtes ausdriickliches zeugnis dafiir, dass 
jenes urexemplar unseres textes der zeit Hadrians angehoert... glaublich 
erscheint jene nachricht insoferne, als eine in den schweren zeiten unter 
Hadrian sich sammelnde gemeinde frommer juden leicht in der lage sein 
konnte, sich mit einem einzigen exemplare ihrer heiligen schriften begniigen 
zu mtissen, und als das ansehen der manner, welche sich eines solchen 
exemplares bedient hatten, unschwer diesem buche eine gréssere bedeu- 
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15. It is not easy to understand today how a theory built on so 
insecure a foundation was so warmly welcomed (?). I would go so 
far as to suggest that the main reason was that very misunderstanding 
against which Lagarde tried unsuccessfully to guard himself (?). His 
contemporaries took it for granted that his theory was only a refine- 
ment of the view expressed on the basis of the K—R collations, with 
slight variations, ever since the days of Rosenmueller — especially 
in Lagarde’s own time by Olshausen. They talked of the theory of 
Olshausen and Lagarde (*) — and Lagarde’s formulation appealed to 


tung verschaffte, als sein innerer wert philologischer kritik gegeniiber ihm 
verliehen haben wiirde... was aber jene iiberlieferung als in der grundan- 
schauung richtig erweist, ist der umstand, dass unser text des jiidischen 
kanons mindestens an Einem punkte gegen das christentum gerichtete 
correcturen enthdlt, mithin sein archetypus aus der christlichen zeit 
stammen muss...’’. 

(1) The first scholar of note who accepted the theory was none other 
than Th. NOELDEKE, Die alttestamentliche Literatur, 1868, p. 241. But 
according to the popular character of that book he did not state expressly 
that this was LAGARDE’s view. In scholarly discussion he reiterated his 
acceptance of the view five and ten years later (see HILGENFELD’s Zeit- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1873, p. 445; Zeitschrift der Deut- 
schen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 32 [1878] 591). There is therefore 
no justification for LAGARDE’s complaint (Mittheilungen, loc. cit., pp. 22; 
210) that his theory met with the ‘Hohn der Zunft’. Since later litera- 
ture states that the theory was accepted by J. WELLHAUSEN in the fourth 
edition (1878, p. 620 f.) of F. BLEEK, Einleitung in das A.T., it should be 
noted that A. H. KAMPHAUSEN had already done that in the third edition 
{1870, p. 733). This is apparently the first textbook which mentions the 
theory in the name of J. OLSHAUSEN next to LAGARDE. KAMPHAUSEN’S 
formulation shows that he did not appreciate the difference between 
LAGARDE’s formulation and the older view: ‘‘... besitzen wir denselben 
wesentlich nur in Einer Recension, d.h. alle unsere Hebr. Handschriften 
gehen auf ein einziges Exemplar zurueck, dass man... zur Musterhand- 
schrift erklaerte, und dann mit ganz sklavischer Treue abschrieb’’. Cf. 
#b., p. 802. But it was probably WELLAUSEN’s acceptance that was 
decisive. Cf. n. 3, p. 269. 

(?) There is no evidence that scholars tended to welcome the theory 
because of the allegedly similar state of textual transmission, claimed at 
that time for the Vedas by M. MUELLER. But the parallel was suggested 
by A. GEIGER, Jidische Zeitschrift 3 (1864) 78f. and was taken up in 
BLEEK-WELLHAUSEN, loc. cit., 

(3) WELLHAUSEN, loc. cit., described the theory as that of OLSHAUSEN 
and added (p. 621): ‘‘Um die weitere Verbreitung dieser sehr plausibeln 
Hypothese OLSHAUSENS’s hat sich LAGARDE verdient gemacht” and ex- 
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them because he had added further ‘proofs’ (1). Soon the ‘one recen- 
sion’ theory and the ‘archetype’ theory had become fused into one. 
Rosenmiilier was quoted as having said more or less the same thing 
as Lagarde (7) — and it would seem that some scholars who were 
annoyed by Lagarde’s unsavoury habit of repeatedly starting some 
‘priority quarrel’ enjoyed pointing out that in this case it was Lagarde 
who had forgotten his predecessors (*). It was a somewhat tragico- 


pressly stressed that ‘‘LAGARDE iiberschaetzt hier... seine Originalitat’’. 
In the same vein, although not so outspoken, were the remarks of NOEL- 
DEKE, Hilgenfeld’s Ztschr. and ZDMG, loc. cit. (n. 1, p. 260). Such re- 
marks forced LAGARDE to stress his priority rights; cf. below, n. 1f., p. 263. 

(1) The widespread acceptance in the eighties of the last century 
can be seen from various statements in the literature. W. ROBERTSON 
SMITH, The O.T. in the Jewish Church, 1881, p. 70f., 398 — through 
whose influence the theory was accepted in England — stated ‘“‘I know 
of no attempt to refute the argument’’. Slightly different was B. STADE, 
ZAW 4 (1884) 302: ‘‘Es ist bekanntlich eine noch nicht alte Erkenntniss, 
dass der massoretische Texte des A.T. auf eine einzige Handschrift zurueck- 
geht. Und wiewohl die Variantensammlung zu jedem beliebigen Capitel 
des A.T. diese Annahme fiir jeden philologisch Geschulten als nothwendig 
erweisen miisste, vernimmt man zuweilen dagegen noch Widerspruch’’. 
Note that STADE connects the theory with the result of collations of var- 
iants. F. BuHL, Kanon und Text des A.T., 1891, p. 259 summed up: 
“Insofern ist die verhaeltnissmaessig neue, aber schon sehr verbreitete 
Annahme, dass alle vorhandenen Handschriften auf einen Archetypus 
zurtickweisen, entschieden richtig’’. 

(7) Since handbooks are mainly responsible for perpetuating the 
formulations of summaries, I single out the wording of BUHL, Joc. cit., 
p. 261: “‘Die Abstammung aller Handschriften von einem Archetypus ist 
behauptet worden von ROSENMUELLER... OLSHAUSEN... LAGARDE... 
NOELDEKE.”’ And he adds: ‘‘Eine ganz eigentuemliche Formulierung 
hat LAGARDE dieser Hypothese gegeben’’. ‘This is a fair example of the 
way the two theories had become fused and BUHL’s formulation was copied 
up to our own generation. Cf. R. Gorpis, The Biblical Text in the Making, 
1937, p. 45. I. L. SEELIGMANN, Tarbiz 25 (1956) 118 also fell victim to the 
statements of his predecessors, in spite of some attempt to differentiate 
between views. See also below, n. 4, p. 263. 

(3) OLSHAUSEN was named as the originator of the theory as soon 
as discussion started; cf. above, n. 1, p. 260 STADE, loc. cit. (above, n. 1), 
pointed to ROSENMUELLER’s stateinent in the preface to the Bible edition of 
1834, and PREUSCHEN, ZA W 9 (1889) 303 rediscovered the statement froin 
1797 (cf. above, n. 1, p. 254). Finally C. H. CornmnL, ZAW 12 (1892) 309 
rediscovered the position of J. G. SomMER, Biblische Abhandlungen, 1846, 
Pp. 79. ROSENMUELLER had talked about a ‘recension’ but SOMMER was the 
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mic situation that had developed: scholars had enthusiastically em- 
braced Lagarde’s formulation, but named his alleged predecessors into 
the bargain. Lagarde fought tooth and nail to make it clear that 


first to suggest an exact description — of course without using the term 
‘archetype’: ‘“‘... da alle Handschriften und Ausgaben des hebr. Textes 
nicht nur im Allgemeinen Hiner Récension angehoren, sondern urspriinglich 
sammt und sonders aus Einem Exemplar der bereits vollendeten Schrift- 
sammlung — vielleicht war es ein zu besonderein Ansehen gelangter 
Tempelcodex — herstammen...’’. It should be emphasized that SOMMER 
was not only the first to formulate the ‘archetype’ theory but also the 
first to differentiate it clearly from the ‘one recension’. Cf. below, n. 2, 
p. 270. OLSHAUSEN, Die Psalmen, 1853, p. 18 wrote in a very similar 
vein, without any mention of SOMMER. According to him, an official 
‘recension’ — very similar to the later ‘massoretic’ one — already existed 
in early Christian times. Since this ‘recension’ contains obvious mistakes 
which were not corrected, we must assume that it was based on one sin- 
gle MS for each part of the Bible, which was often damaged but was 
followed ‘‘mit sklavischer Treue’’. The recension itself had probably 
been arranged at the end of the first century B.C.E. 

Even LAGARDE’s ‘proof’ had practically been mentioned already 
by OLSHAUSEN, two vears before the Anmerkungen appeared. In his 
Lehrbuch dey hebrdischen Sprache, 1861 § 31a OLSHAUSEN stated: ‘““‘Wenn 
in einigen Stellen des Alten Testamentes die Finalform eines Buchstaben 
in der Mitte des Worts oder umgekehrt die gew6hnliche Form am Ende 
gefunden wird, so ist der Grund davon darin zu suchen, dass in dem 
Exemplare der heiligen Schriften, welches die diplomatische Grundlage 
der heutigen Textesrecension bildete, der Schreiber entweder mit Absicht 
oder durch Versehen eine andre Wortabteilung statuirte...’’ There can 
be little doubt that in fact LAGARDE only added some refinement in his 
formulation of the ‘proof’ as well as the very term ‘archetype’ to this 
theory. WELLHAUSEN’s judgment of the actual contribution of LAGARDE 
(cf. above, n. 3, p. 260) therefore seems justified. 

It remains an unsolved problem whether LAGARDE — who was 
quick to censure others for ignorance of the literature — was really com- 
pletely unaware of his predecessors. As shown above, (n. 1, p. 260), 
KAMPHAUSEN knew about OLSHAUSEN in 1870, but NOELDEKE adduced 
OLSHAUSEN’s view in 1873 (see n. 3, p. 260) as mentioned to him in a 
private talk, and LAGARDE maintains (Mitth., I, p. 23) that OLSHAUSEN 
himself ‘‘von mir seiner zeit ausdriicklich befragt, erinnerte sich nicht, 
sich iiber den hier behandelten gegenstand einmal Gffentlich gedussert zu 
haben”. There remains the possibility that LAGARDE propounded his 
view independently, and once the facts were pointed out to him tried to 
defend his priority rights by stressing the slight differences. OLSHAUSEN 
himself appears to have remained completely quiet and did not claim his 
rights, perhaps because of his official position or else because he himself 
had omitted to credit SOMMER. 
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his theory was different from any other ('), that he did not accept 
Olshausen’s position, that nobody had ever put forward any of his, 
Lagarde’s, proofs, and that his proofs were different toto caelo (?). 
Hence it was his theory only — a theory different from their’s (°). 
But he did not succeed (4), and scholars went on talking about ‘arche- 
type’ and ‘ recension’ as if they were synonyms and quoting Rosen- 
miiller etc. as the first to have put forward Lagarde’s theory (°). 


(1) For details cf. Symmicta II, 1880, 120f. and Mitth., loc. cit. 

(2) Almost the whole discussion centered around OLSHAUSEN’s 
priority. Only in the ‘Nachtraege’, Mitth. I, p. 381, did LAGARDE hear of 
the note about ROSENMUELLER, to be published that year (1884) in the 
ZAW, and he identified ROSENMUELLER’S view with that of OLSHAUSEN, 
as opposed to his own. As far as 1 can see in the literature available to me, 
LAGARDE returned to the issue finally in 1886, in his review of CORNILL, 
(Mitth. II, p. 49 f.) On that occasion he mentions for the first time that the 
question of variant readings may also be of importance for proving the 
existence of the archetype. Here he seems less confident about the dating of 
the archtype in the time of Hadrian, and even finds it worth mentioning 
that the archetype ‘‘erheblich tiber 750 hinaufreicht’’ (the date is based 
on a wrong premise in that context and need not concern us here). Cf. 
below, n. 2, p. 265, and n. 1, p. 270. 

(3) Muitth I., p. 24: ‘‘Da ich Wert darauf lege, das oben wiederab- 
gedruckte zuerst erkannt zu haben...”’. 

(4) Right at the beginning of the discussion the particular position 
of LAGARDE had been stressed by GEIGER, Jtidische Zeitschrift 7 (1869) 
312f. in his review of LAGARDE’s Materialien (1867). For GEIGER the 
commonly accepted position of his day was that there was practically one 
text as from the second century C.E. In other words, he bears witness 
that the ‘one recension’ theory was the reigning one. (cf. above n. 1, 
p. 254): “Im Gegensatze zu diesem wohlbezeugten Resultate stellt Herr 
LAGARDE in dem Vorworte zu den ‘‘Materialien’’ eine Ansicht auf, die 
wir als eine Probe seltsam launenhafter Kritik nicht vorenthalten wol- 
len...’’ Thus, LAGARDE’s first opponent stressed the difference. [La- 
GARDE took notice of the review only by some personal sneers (Mitth. 
I, p. 22). Nor did he ever trouble to refute KUENEN, Stamboom (cf. 
above, n. 4, p. 258), who was the only one at the time who had at- 
tempted to undermine LAGARDE’s structure by reasoned argument and 
who had formulated afresh a ‘one-recension’ formula (‘‘In één woord: 
al onze codices vormen te zamen ééne familie’). The most correct assess- 
ment of the differences of position given right after LAGARDE’s death is 
the summary by E. KoEnIc, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 1893, 
p. 88, but he, too, missed a number of points. As for Bunt, cf. above 
n. 2, p. 261. 

(5) Thus, e.g., B. StapE, Lehrbuch der Hebrdischen Grammatik, 1879 
p. 20, mentions LacaRDE as having put forward a view about one recen- 
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16. It seems a reasonable assumption that the lack of differen- 
tiation between the two formulations (") had a share in preventing schol- 
ars from drawing the necessary consequences for their theoretical 
positions — and here we return for a moment to the text-critical prac- 
tice. As long as the Hebrew manuscripts were viewed as belonging to 
one recension (*), there was at least a theoretical justification for their 
use in the critical apparatus and for connecting their readings with 
those of the ancient versions. A ‘recension’ is not watertight (°). 
But an ‘archetype’ is, by definition, only one manuscript. Ex hypothesi 
the belief in an archetype should have meant that all medieval readings 
were secondary changes in the transmission and hence could only be 
used for the reconstruction of that archetype. They could never be 
simply used side by side with readings from the versions (4), and such 
statements as ‘read with G 4 MSS’ or the like should have been disal- 
lowed on theoretical grounds. One might even have envisaged a 
difference of procedure between ‘exegetical practitioners’ according to 
their adherence to one theory or the other, with the adherents of the 
‘archetype theory’ abstaining from the use of Hebrew MSS. 


17. Nothing of the kind happened (°). Scholars were quick to ac- 
cept the ‘archetype theory’ (or what they thought it to be), although 
they differed in their opinions as to how that archetype had come into 


sion (‘eine einzige Recension’). In ZAW 4 (1884) 302 he mentions cor- 
rectly, ‘“‘eine einzige Handschrift’’ — without realizing the difference — 
and then goes on to equate this with ROSENMUELLER’s view. 

(1) In the eighteen eighties ‘Archetypus’ was already a well-estab- 
lished term. But it may be that the term ‘Rezension’ was not longer 
free any more from ambiguity. Cf. above, n. 2, p. 254; n. 2, p. 257. 

(2) That is, until the seventies of the last century, because only by 
then had LAGARDE succeeded in making an issue of the question. 

(?) Cf. below, § 21 f. 

(4) I am not concerned at present with the actual correctness of retro- 
versions (cf. TPTC), but with the practice of adducing readings in the 
apparatus, which ran counter to what theory should have taught. The 
consequences which should have been drawn from the ‘archetype’ theory 
seem to me self-evident. Looking for a discussion of such a problem in 
general literature I found this application of the theory affirmed by H. 
KANToROWICZ, Einfuehrung in die Texthritik, 1921, p. 24. For my sug- 
gestion on handling the evidence, cf. also JSF, § 23. 

(*) Quite typically, R. Krrren, Uder die Notwendighkeit und M dglich- 
eit einer neuen Ausgabe der Hebriischen Bibel, 1902, p.5, having mentioned 
the differences of opinion about the ‘archetype’ theory, adds: ‘“‘Fiir unsern 
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being (?). In practice nothing changed and Hebrew readings were 
quoted as before (?). But perhaps the time was too short for the 
exegetical and text-critical practice to be influenced by the new theory. 


Zweck verschlagt der Streit wenig”’. It is largely thanks to his Biblia 
Hebraica that two generations of Bible scholars were reared on this way 
of looking at the evidence. Cf. also, n. 2, p. 253, and below, n. 2. 

(1) OLSHAUSEN, Psalmen, p. 18 had assumed a ‘‘pharisdische Redac- 
tion’”’ whereas Lagarde tried to pin down the historic situation in which 
there was literally just one MS left (cf. above, n. 3, p. 259). (KUENEN, 
Ges. Abhandl., p. 118 turned also against this detail). NOELDEKE, Die 
alttest. Literatur, p. 241 thought that one MS had been chosen more or 
less by chance, ‘‘... dass man ziemlich planlos nach einer Handschrift 
gtiff, weit mehr besorgt darum, einen einzigen als einen guten Text zu 
bekommen’’. Cf. also BLEEK-KAMPHAUSEN, Einleitung, p. 802. A few 
years later the idea of ‘deliberate suppression’ of other MSS was added 
to the description (NOELDEKE, Zeitschrift f. Wiss. Theol. 1873, p. 444 f. 
Cf. below, n. 4, p. 288. It was probably because of NOELDEKE’s preoccu- 
pation with the history of the Qoran that he saw the acceptance of the 
Hebrew archetype in the light of the action of OTHMAN, in utter disregard 
of the different historical situations. (This is not intended to deny that 
the comparison of the histories of Qoran and Bible texts may yield in- 
structive illustrations, if cautiously applied; cf. also GoRDIS, Tarbiz 27 
[1958] 454 f.). 

This picture of the Rabbis ruthlessly ordering all other texts to be 
suppressed (or destroyed) was only too readily accepted as explaining the 
later actions of the Massoretes, too. Cf. KAHLE, Cairo Geniza?, 1959, 
p. 141f., and my criticism, RTBT, Ch. IV. That picture mainly grew 
out of the misunderstanding of the institution of ‘Geniza’, which was 
mentioned in connection with the dearth of MSS again and again, at 
least since the days of WALTON (Prolegomena IV, 8): ‘‘Ratio etiam proba- 
bilis reddi potest cur non habemus codices Hebraeos... quia scil. post 
Masoretharum criticam et punctationem ab omnibus receptam Judaeo- 
rum magistri omnes codices his non conformes ut profanos et illegitimos 
damnarunt...’’; cf. also H. Ll. STRACK, Prolegomena Critica, 1873, § 6. 

For a summary of opinions by the end of the last century as to the 
choice of the archetype, cf. BUHL, Kanon, p.259f. More or less the same 
opinions were expressed as regards the origin of the recension, a number 
of scholars claiming that the MSS chosen were actually the best; cp. e.g. 
the position of KAHLE, Masoreten des Ostens, 1913, p. XvmtI, against 
GRESSMANN. For a summary of the Rabbinic sources with regard to 
the question of the possible ‘archetype’ and the ditferent types of MSS 
cf. LIEBERMANN, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 1950, p. 20 f. 

(*) The first scholar of that generation who seriously attempted to 
carry out the demand that the exegesis of a book should start off with 
the use of the ancient witnesses and should be preceded by a systematic 
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For no sooner had the ‘archetype theory’ become accepted than the 
gradual rejection of Lagarde’s extreme position started ('). Just as 
scholars had not really bothered to examine Lagarde’s reasoning and 
his position was accepted under a partly false impression, so they did 
not bother to disprove Lagarde’s proof formally by unmasking the 
fallacy of his stemmatic argumentation and by rejecting his theory 
on those grounds. Thirty years after 1863 it began to be realized 
somehow that the particular history of massoretic MSS made them 
defy the usual stemmatic procedures — and hence Lagarde’s proof 
was no proof at all(?). But this was not the decisive argument. 
To be sure, the weight of the work done by those of his younger 
contemporaries who had worked on Hebrew MSS, especially that 
of Strack (*), was thrown against Lagarde, although their actual 


evaluation of those witnesses was C. H. CORNILL, Ezechiel, 1886 (cf. also 
_ the review of LAGARDE, Mitth. II, p. 49f.) CORNILL accepted LAGARDE’s 
thesis enthusiastically and even tried to strengthen it by reintroducing 
the problem of variants (cf. n. 2, p. 263, and n. 2, p. 272). But he then 
went on to quote Hebrew readings without so much as realizing the dilem- 
ma. Nor did LAGARDE comment on it in his review. 

(1) The reasons given in the literature for the rejection of the ‘ar- 
chetype’ theory are many and varied, showing a correlation with the sub- 
ject each scholar happened to be dealing with; cf. also n. 1, p. 269, and 
n. 1, p. 274. An interesting example is F. ZIMMERMAN, Jewish Quarterly 
Review 34 (1944) 459, dealing with the problem of double readings, 
who claims as first reason for LAGARDE’s fall: ‘‘In the first place, scholars 
have noticed that in quite a number of instances the massoretic context 
contains obvious variants placed side by side.’”’ Cf. below, n. 1, p. 285. 

(2) During LAaGARDE’s lifetime KUENEN (cf. above, n. 4, p. 258, 
and n. 4, p. 263) remained the only one to have written a proper refuta- 
tion, but also he was not aware of the basic fallacy of LAGARDE’s argu- 
ment based on the puncta extraordinaria, etc. Immediately after LAGARDE’s 
death KE. Korenic, Finleitung etc., 1893, p. 88 f., and H. L. STRACK Ein- 
leitung, etc., #1895, p. 172 questioned the validity of that argument, fol- 
lowed by V. APTOWITZER, Das Schriftwort in der Rabbinischen Literatur: 
Prolegomena, Sitzungsberichte Akad. Wien, Phil.-Hist. Kl. Bd. 153, 1906, 
p. 5. A remark on the subject from D. H. MUELLER’s classroom, quoted 
by APTOWITZER, clearly exposes the weakness of LAGARDE’s argument. 
The main issue, however, was the return to the evaluation of variants, 
and LAGARDE’s real argumentation was pushed aside. Cf. esp. below 
n. 5, p. 275; n. 2, p. 278. 

(8) STRACK was the only one in the decade before APTOWITZER who 
repeatedly rejected LAGARDE’s formulation even though he did not 
add further evidence. Cf. preceding note and his paper in Semitic Studies 
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findings did not really change the overall picture as known trom the 
collections of Kennicott and de Rossi. But nothing of what they 
said actually countered Lagarde’s basic argument about the puncta 
extraordinaria, etc. Trying to reconstruct the history of our problem, 
one is tempted to conclude that since Lagarde’s theory had never really 
been accepted just on its own merits, but rather as a continuation and 
logical conclusion from the positions of his predecessors, which were 
based on the study of variants, it sufficed to point out forcefully that 
the overall evidence of variants now available precluded the assump- 
tion of an archetype. It was first and foremost a return to the evalua- 
tion of variant readings which dethroned the Lagardian formulation (?). 


18. Once the Lagardian structure had begun to collapse, further 
attacks were readily interpreted as having dealt it the final blow. 
Scholars were now only too eager to accept the contention of Apto- 
witzer (7) that the variants in Rabbinic literature suffice to nullify 
Lagarde’s formulation (3). Since the type of material on which Apto- 
witzer based his argument was relatively unknown to most theologians 
and had hardly been used seriously in the previous discussion of the 


in Memory of A. Kohut, 1897, p. 571 — basing his opposition especially 
on the large number of marginal notes to codices — and Dictionary of 
the Bible, IV, 1902, p. 28. 

(1) Cf. E. KoENIG, loc. cit., C. STEUERNAGEL, Lehrbuch der Einleitung 
in das A.T., 1912, p. 20f. See the list of B. J. ROBERTS, O.T. Text and 
Versions, 1951, p. 27. But cf. below, n. 3, p. 283. It must, of course, 
be remembered that not all the scholars whose views are mentioned in 
such lists were in a position to express a view based on first-hand study. 

(7) loc. cit., p. 3. 

(3) “Dieses Argument fallt mit dem Nachweis solcher Varianten ein- 
fach weg’’. It is characteristic of the atmosphere in those days that no- 
body paused to ask whether the argument based on variations in Rabbinic 
sources had any necessary bearing on the theory of an archetype assumed 
for Bible MSS. In any case, I have not seen that anyone suggested this 
rather obvious counter-argument. All later discussions revolved around 
the question to what degree one should assume ‘quotation by heart’. 
(For a similar problem in the study of the Peshitta cf. TL, p. 196f.) An 
interesting argument recently put forward from ‘orthodox’ quarters is 
that because of the strict regulations as to the conditions of writing down 
Scripture, the Rabbis intentionally refrained from exact quotations. 
Cf. R. MARGULIES, Rible and Massora (in Hebrew), 1964, p. 47 f. It is not 
clear how this explanation accounts for the great majority of quotations 
which agree with MT. 
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subject (1), its impact was considerable and made many scholars decide 
finally against the archetype formulation (?). It thus began to become 
customary for scholars to propagate the view that Lagarde’s theory 
was still basically true, but had to be slightly modified. His position 
was almost right — with the stress on ‘almost’: his formulation was 
too extreme and should be tuned down; one must allow for more 
flexibility, etc. (*). It is not without reason that we attempted pre- 
viously to analyze the development through which the ‘one-recension’ 
theory got mixed up with the Lagardian position. Since most schol- 
ars around the turn of the century were convinced that Lagarde’s 
predecessors had intended to put forward his theory and that there 
was only one theory accepted by most leading scholars during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, none of Lagarde’s opponents 
was able to state in so many words that the seemingly new, ‘almost 
Lagardian’ position was in fact nothing else but a return to the 


(1) Even so, it had come up sporadically, especially since the days 
of KENNICOTY, and STRACK had stressed it in his dissertation. A list of 
his predecessors is given by APTOWITZER, p. 8. 

(2) The statements of KAHLE in his young days show clearly that 
his anti-Lagardian position was influenced by APYOWITZER. This is 
foreshadowed in a long footnote, Masoreten des Ostens, 1913, p. XVIII f. 
and developed in his ‘‘Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Pentateuch- 
textes’, 1915 =: Opera Minora, 1956, p. 31. APTOWITZER’s work is not 
even mentioned in Cairo Geniza! 

(*) A typical formulation, e.g., STEUERNAGEL, loc. cit., p. 22: "'... 
dass jene These in abgemilderter Form doch ein gewisses Recht hat’’. 
Similarly, KAHLE, Opera Minora, p. 33: ‘“‘Seit ungefaéhr 100 n. Chr. ist 
in den offiziellen jiidischen Kreisen unser masoretischer Konsonantentext. 
als textus vecepitus betrachtet worden — so kénnte man vielleicht La- 
GARDE’s Hypothese modifizieren’’. The formulation, some decades later, 
of O. EIsSFELDT is not much different, but he allows for more flexibility; 
cf. Einleitung*, 1956, p. 838: ‘‘die... These... ist in dieser Form nicht 
mehr haltbar...’’; cf. 3rd ed., p. 929f. See below, n. 2, p. 270, and n. 3, 
p. 283. It should be noted that EISSFELDT also writes as if his view is 
directly opposed to LAGARDE’s thesis, and the reader is not really made 
aware that LAGARDE’s formulation had been rejected by practically all 
scholars since the beginning of this century. One may compare the slightly 
varying formulations of J. REIDER, Prolegomena... to Aquila, 1916, p. 81f.; 
A. BENTZEN, Introduction to the O.T., I, 1948, p. 51f.; D. Winton THo- 
MAS in H. H. RowLEy (ed.), The Old Testament and Modern Study, 1951, 
p. 244f. B. J. RoBErts, loc. cit., p. 25; M. Notu, Die Welt des A.T., 
1953, p. 245, etc. My own formulation in TL, p. XI, reflects the common 
state of misinformation; the formulation in JSE § 75 is correct, as far 
as it goes. 
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view formulated by the father of the ‘one recension’ theory, back 
in 1797 (%). 


19. At no stage, however, did the pendulum swing back towards 
an even more ‘positive’ evaluation of Hebrew readings, such as was 
suggested by some scholars in Kennicott’s times. If there was not 
sufficient proof for assuming an archetype, there was not more than 
what could be encompassed within one recension (?). To be sure, 
back in the eighteen-eighties matters had looked different for a short 
moment, when Hebrew MSS with completely different readings were 
said to exist. But the forgeries were soon detected (°), and the result 
of the disappointment may, in a way, have indirectly even strengthen- 
ed the general opinion that no readings of ‘importance’ could ever be 
found in genuine MSS. 


20. Thus, by the first quarter of this century, practically all 
specialists were agreed on what amounted in fact to a ‘one recension’ 
theory (4). The main difference as compared with the position of 


(‘) It may be added that since scholars have not been aware of the 
differences of position, the outline of the Problemgeschichte suggested 
here should be judged only in the light of the primary sources concerned. 

(2) This may explain why the issue of studying variants from bibli- 
cal MSS was practically reopened only in the thirties of this century. 
Cf. P. Voz, ZAW 54 (1936) 104: “Mir scheint dass die Annahme eines 
Archetypus daran gehindert hat in der Untersuchung der hebr. Hand- 
schriften auf Wert usw. vorwiarts zu kommen’. But (p. 106): ‘Der Ertrag 
der Variantensammlung ist, wie ich aus eigner eingehender Beobachtung 
weiss, ganz abgesehen von der Frage des Archetypus, sehr gering’’. 

(3) As for FiRKOWICH, cf. my recent remarks in Tarbiz 33 (1964) 149f. 
It is most unfortunate that J. M. ALLEGRO has attempted to warm up 
the SHAPIRA affair in a popular book, connecting it afresh with the Qumran 
discoveries and insinuating gross errors committed by the leading Bible 
scholars and archeologists in those days. (The Shapira Affair, 1965). 
ALLEGRO has not adduced a shred of new evidence or so much as attempt- 
ed to refute the arguments brought forward in recent discussions. Any 
attempt to clear the Shapira forgeries will first have to get rid of the evi- 
dence I submitted in Journal of Jewish Studies 7 (1956) 187f. See the 
London Jewish Chronicle, Nov. 12, 1965 and cf. also O. RABINOWICZ, 
“The Shapira Scroll: A Nineteenth-Century Forgery”, JOR 56 (1965) 1f. 

(4) Sometimes a formulation was copied which reminds one of J.G. 
SOMMER’s statement (cf. above n. 3, p. 261), but seems to have been 
some kind of ‘compromise’. As far as I can see, it occurs first in S. R. 
DRIVER, Notes... on... Samuel, 1890, p. xxxvur: ‘‘All MSS belong to 
the same recension, and are descended from the same imperfect archetype.”’ 
This was taken over, e.g., by J. REIDER, Joc. cit. (cf. above, n. 3, p. 268). 
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Rosenmiiller was that it became now usual to quote a date for the 
recension, mostly by simply relying on the date suggested by Lagarde 
for the ‘archetype’, but sometimes by pushing it slightly up or down (?). 
Apart from minor fluctuations (?), the problem could be regarded as 
settled, and remained so up to the time of the recent discoveries. In 
this context one cannot but point out that the work of Kahle and his 
followers on the vocalization systems dealt, in a way, only an addi- 
tional blow to the Lagardian theory (°). Statements in the literature 


The only one in our generation who built his own thesis on the ‘archetype’ 
theory is R. GorpIs, The Biblical Text in the Making, 1937, p. 45f. He 
believes in one single MS on the margins of which variant readings had 
been noted. His picture is somewhat like that of NOELDEKE in ZDMG 
32, p. 591. In private talk he stressed that he did not think of the arche- 
type in the Iagardian sense, that no other MS was in existence at the 
time, but rather as the MS, out of a larger number, which became the basis 
for all the later ones. Cf. now his slightly modified exposition in Tarbiz 
27 (1958) 444f., where he stresses that the large number of variants in 
Hebrew MSS need not influence the verdict on the issue of the archetype. 

(1) In a way, the suggestion to recognize a ‘second period’ (cf. 
above, §4) is little more than an attempt to get into one framework the 
various dates suggested for the ‘archetype’ on the basis of ancient Rab- 
binical and historical literature, since the days of SOMMER and OLSHAUSEN 
(cf. above, n. 3, p. 261). For the problem of evaluation of Rabbinical 
sources cf. also the references above, n. 5, p. 246 and in GORDIS’s discus- 
sion (cf. preceding note and his reply to ALBRIGHT in JBL 37 [1938] 330). 
The connection with the early Christian period has been claimed at least 
Since R. Simon; cf. BUHL, Kanon, p. 261. More scholars accepted the 
suggested date in the first century C.E. than is usually realized; cf. espe- 
cially Th. NOELDEKE, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 446 and La- 
GARDE’s slight withdrawal (above n. 2, p. 263). 

(2) The formulation of O. EIssFELDT, Einleitung?, p. 833 is typical 
of a position which assumes a rather considerable degree of fluctuation 
(cf. above, n. 3, p. 268), probably influenced by KAHLE (see below). But 
nobody went as far as to suggest a typological differentiation among He- 
brew MSS. In the light of § 23 f. below, it should be added that the last 
one to maintain that against the uniformity of the rest of the recension 
there are a few MSS which are seriously deviating was SOMMER (cf. above 
n. 3, p. 261). But from his discussion it would seem that his remark was 
Tather in the nature of claiming Christian etc. origin for deviating MSS, 
after the fashion of TyvCHSEN (cf. above, n. 3, p. 252): ““Allerdings giebt 
es nebenher auch etliche hebradische Codices die einer andern Reihe von 
Abschreibern, zum Theil sicher Judenchristen, angeh6ren...; aber auch diese 
Gattung gehért mit den aecht jiidischen Codices derselben Recension an’’, 

(*) Cf. e.g., the introduction to R. KiTTEL, Biblia Hebraica®, p. x11. 
Kauze’s remarks on problems of textual variants remained incidental 
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which may create the impression that it was mainly Kahle’s work 
that overthrew the ‘archetype’ theory are not borne out by the facts (?). 
Kahle published the first major summary of his views (?) when the 
anti-Lagardian movement had won the day and he never added new 
evidence against the ‘archetype theory’(*). His main contribution 


and he never attempted to study the Geniza material in this respect syste- 
matically; cf. BMU, Ch. II. The provocative statement of A. SPERBER 
(cf. above n.4, p. 245): ‘‘There never existed The Massoretic Text and con- 
sequently never will be’’ has little to do with the subject under discussion 
here. But such statements easily lend themselves to misinterpretation. 

() Thus, e.g., it is difficult not to understand A. BENTZEN, Intro- 
duction, I, p. 56, as if it is because of KAHLE that ‘‘we have to abandon 
the theory of the archetype’’. Similarly E. WURTHWEIN, Der Text 
des A.T.*, 1963, p. 26. More correctly R. H. PFEIFFER, Introduction 
to the O.T., 1948, p. 79. Cf. below, n. 3. Precisely because of H. M. 
ORLINSKY's many just strictures against KAHLE one would have wished 
that his description of the position in Journal of the American Oriental 
Socicty 61 (1941) p. 84f. had been more exact, the more so since younger 
scholars have copied the details on his authority. As far as I can make 
out, according to ORLINSKY, too, it was KAHLE who attempted to refute 
LAGARDE. But LAGARDE, according to him believed in the ‘one-recension’ 
(not the ‘archetype’!), whereas KAHLE rejects the theory of a one-text 
tradition. Since the idea of ‘one-recension’ is right, ORLINSKY upholds 
LAGARDE. (“Inthe second third of the nineteenth century, ROSENMUELLER, 
OLSHAUSEN and LAGARDE, especially the last-named, advanced the view, 
which is held by practically all competent scholars today, that all pre- 
served MSS of the Hebrew text of the O.T. go back to the one recension 
which came to domination in the first-second century A.D. at the latest. 
In this I concur’’.) I can only add that I wonder whether ORLINSKY 
would have identified his position with that of IAAGARDE, had he been 
aware of the exact facts. As his words stand, they are part of a total 
position for LAGARDE against KAHLE, as regards both the Hebrew and 
the Greek textual traditions. Furthermore, in spite of the strong words 
of ORLINSKY against Gorpis (cf. JAOS 60 [1940] 30 f.), both these pupils 
of M. I,. MARGOLIS happen to be the only ones who maintained, around 
1940, that LAGARDE was right. Since I tend to assume at least a partial 
misunderstanding, I agree with ROBERTS, J/JS 1 (1949) 147 that the 
apparently considerable differences between the positions of KAHLE and 
ORLINSKY are exaggerated. 

(?) Published in 1915; cf. above n. 2, p. 268. 

(*) The few variants from MSS with Palestinian vocalization pub- 
lished in Masoreten des Westens II, 1930, p. 22*f. did not change the 
picture at all. Cf. below, n. 3, p. 272. I should think it fair to state that 
KAHLE’s main point was that in the light of the different systems of 
traditions of vocalization, ‘‘es scheint dass erst die exakte Arbeit die die 
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was an argument ex analogia (1) from his own theory about the work 
of the Massoretes (?). It was thus no specific evidence (°), but rather 
the overall weight of Kahle’s position, which made some scholars 
adopt a view in favour of a certain textual fluctuation even after the 
second century C.E. (4) It would, therefore, be correct to sum up 
that Kahle’s (*) writings made it finally clear that Lagarde’s formula- 
tion was erroneous and that Kahle went further than his predecessors 
in assuming fluctuations within the ‘one recension’ (*). On the theo- 


Punktation des Konsonantentextes erforderte, einen wirklich einheitlichen 
Konsonantentext — in Paldstina wie in Babylonien — durchsetzte’”’ 
(Opera Minora, p. 32). Perhaps one may say that whereas KAHLE’s pred- 
ecessors had rejected LAGARDE’s formula, but had thought of the ‘one- 
recension’ as being almost of an archetypal nature, KAHLE saw larger 
divergences within the recension which became unified through later 
gradual convergence. Cf. below, n. 2, p. 273. This may explain why 
some authors of handbooks credited KAHLE with overthrowing LAGARDE’s 
thesis (cf. above, n. 1, p. 271). It should be stressed that what KaHLE 
put forward was a somewhat refined view, but not based on any new and 
relevant evidence. In a way, he refined the picture drawn by his anti- 
Lagardian predecessors, just as LAGARDE had done with the statements 
of OLSHAUSEN, etc. 

(1) Cf. especially Opera Minora, p. 26. It cannot be shown here in 
detail how the argument ex analogia played a large part in KAHLE’s 
theories in general. Cf. also RTBT, n. 42, and TL, p. 176. 

(*) This did not prevent him mixing up facts about the text and 
about vocalization, and claiming that CoRNILL in his comparisons of the 
Petrograd Codex of 916 with the printed text ‘‘in all the details of punc- 
tuation of such a long and difficult text he was able to find only about a 
dozen slight variations’ (cf. Cairo Geniza’, p. 63). Because of the inter- 
est of CORNILL’s position for the history of our subject (cf. above, n. 2, 
p. 263; n. 2, p. 265) I cannot but note that KAHLE got the facts wrong. 

(7) Roperts, JJS 1 (1949) 152 sums up, rightly, that the variants 
collected by KAHLE have little bearing on textual questions. Cf. above, 
n. 3, p. 271. 

(4) Even some of those who favoured KAHLE’s modification of the 
theory felt he pressed his point too much, Cf. ROBERTS, loc. cit. 

(5) For KAHLE’s lack of interest in Tiberian Geniza material cf. BMU 
Pp. 35 f. See above, n. 3, p. 270. 

(*) KAHLE’s opening sentences on the two senses in which ‘textus 
receptus’ is used (Opera Minora, p. 26) can be wholeheartedly endorsed. 
His summary (ib., p. 33) is in line with what had been said by his prede- 
cessors. ROBERTS, O.T. Text, went even beyond KAHLE when he stated 
that “the theory collapses when it is argued that the archetype belongs 
to the second century A.D., or some such early date. The MSS on which 
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retical side, the victory of the ‘one recension’ theory — regardless of 
the terms or words used — was thus well established by the end of the 
first third of this century, and it has remained victorious throughout 
the second third. What seemed to Kahle and his opponents a major 
clash between their positions was no more than a minor difference of 
views which did not really affect the basic common theory (!). It 
was a difference as regards the degree of internal unity that scholars 
were ready to allow the recension at ca 150 C.E., with Kahle opting 
for the picture of a broader basis and a partial later ironing-out of 
variations (?). 


21. In the context of our present study it should be stressed that 
at no point of the discussion did the theoretical position have any 
repercussion on the everyday practice of the use of Hebrew variants 
by ‘practitioners’ of textual criticism. Hebrew variants were conti- 
nued to be quoted as before, and their use was not felt to constitute 
any problem (°). On the other hand, the end of the first third (*) of 


it is based belong in the main to the twelfth century A.D. and later” 
(p. 24) and “... until final emergence of the standard archetype text of 
the ben Asher Massoretes, which received official status by the decree of 
Maimonides in the twelfth century A.D.” (p. 29). Bearing in mind the 
history of the term ‘archetype’, this is either an unfortunate use of the 
term or a mistaken presentation. My objections to ROBERTS’ formula- 
tion on another occasion (cf. RTBT, n. 126; see also above, n. 4, p. 258) 
have been attacked by him in Journal of Theological Studies 15 (1964) 
253 f. (but see 7b., p. 331). I shall try to reduce differences of opinions 
between us to a minimum in a future paper. 

(4) Cf. also above, n. 1, p. 271. Possibly some writers tended to 
overstress the differences between positions precisely because there are 
too few facts. 

(?) In a way, the differences and possible combinations between the 
‘family-tree theory’ and the ‘wave theory’ in linguistic theory may be 
compared. 

(3) Cf. above, § 16. Of course, had anyone been asked about the 
theoretical basis, he might have answered that since the ‘ archetype’ 
formulation had been rejected, there was no bar to using Hebrew variants. 
It should be noted that the scholars who took part in the theoretical dis- 
cussion or wrote the handbooks were usually not those who carried out 
the actual text-critical work. Cf. below, n. 7, p. 274. 

(*) Cf. below, § 23. HEMPEI, was the first scholar who approached 
the problem methodically, and was aware of the necessary connection 
between the Lagardian theory and text-critical practice. His study in 
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this century marks a renewed interest in the old problem of the ‘va- 
lue’ of those variants and their sources (1). This problem was to 
appear in a new perpective about the middle of the century (?). It 
has been mentioned above (?) that the K-R readings have remained 
the basis for any view expressed on the subject of Hebrew variants 
and that none of the additionai material published since has altered the 
overall picture (‘). Therefore, any judgment expressed in our gene- 
ration is, by necessity, hardly more than a restatement of the opinions 
put forward in the second half of the eighteenth century, whether pro 
or con (5). Our main advantage over our predecessors lies, therefore, 
in our ability to view medieval Hebrew MSS against the background 
of pre-medieval ones (*), and to attempt to create some interaction 
between theoretical insights and text-critical-exegetical practice (’). 


22. The results of our investigations force upon us the conclu- 
sion that pre-medieval Hebrew biblical MSS are typologically different 
from medieval ones. Only now that different types of readings can 
be adduced from pre-medieval MSS can it be fully appreciated that 
what sets medieval MSS apart is the fact that they contain practically 
exclusively variations of the types which can arise again and again 


ZAW 48 (1930) 187f. is a step forward. Had I been aware of that article 
a dozen years ago, when I first turned to this subject (Biblica 35 [1954} 
429 f.), I could have saved myself some remarks. 

(1) Whereas by the end of the 19th century the disappointment 
with K-R’s collections is given as the reason for the discontinued interest 
in Hebrew MSS (cf., e.g., STRACK, Semitic Studies... Kohut, 1897, p. 562), 
other reasons were also put forward now; cf. n. 1, p. 266, and n. 2, p. 269. 

(7) Cf. Biblica, loc. cit. = TL, p. 51f. 

(*) Cf. above, § 8. 

(4) If anything, the basic textual uniformity has only been under- 
lined by the publication of medieval MSS which belong to other traditions 
than the ‘Tiberian receptus’ one. 

(5) It seems not impossible that the very fact that scholars of our 
Seneration were not always educated to work for themselves from the 
primary collections but rather got acquainted with Hebrew readings 
through sporadic and selective quotations, has created among many a 
wrong evaluation of the material and fostered unjustified expectations. 
Cf. above, n. 5, p. 264. 

(*) Cf. above, § 7 and n. 6, p. 249. 

(7) For attempts to combine the two aspects cf. the introductions 
to TPTC and ISE. Cf. above, n. 3, p. 273. 
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through scribal activity (*), Among tens of thousands of readings from 
medieval witnesses which were checked in this connection it was hard 
to find even a handful which were not immediately explicable as hav- 
ing arisen through harmonization, simplification, etc. To be sure, 
all these occur in Hebrew MSS from the first two periods and can be 
amply adduced from the Versions. But there they exist side by 
side with ‘real variants’ (*). It is precisely the existence of ‘real 
variants’ that has made the pre-medieval MSS a new challenge to 
textual criticism (8); it is their absence that marks medieval MSS (4). 
This is the reason why scholars have been disappointed ever since 
Kennicott’s collections became known and why the study of medieval 
Hebrew MSS was previously said to be little more than an illustration 
of textual dynamics (5). On the other hand, it is the considerable 
number of variants, formally common to medieval Hebrew MSS 
and pre-medieval sources, which we tend to attribute to the ever 
active and repeated force of the ‘law of scribes’ that creates the illu- 
sion (*) of a genetic connection between medieval MSS on the one 
hand and pre-medieval ones and the Versions on the other. It is 
that apparent formal identity which has caused scholars ever since 
Kennicott’s time to state that, in spite of the generally disappointing 
results, there are some readings of ‘value’ in medieval MSS, which 


(1) For the various types cf., e.g., TL, p. 45f., 57f. The problem 
of ‘simple’ scribal mistakes and omissions is not dealt with here. Cf. 
below, n. 4, p. 279, and n. 6, p. 285. Cf. also the discussion in B. M. 
METZGER, The Text of the New Testament, 1964, p. 186 f. 

(7) For the term cf. TL, p. x11. The existence of borderline cases, 
here as elsewhere, does not invalidate the differentiation. 

(8) Cf. now also TALMON, Textus 4 (1964) 95 f. 

(*) This may, perhaps, be put differently: were we to put medieval 
and pre-medieval MSS together indiscriminately and have them sorted 
out according to types of variations, the new typological arrangement 
would turn out to be identical with the chronological one. Cf. ISE, § 17. 

(5) As a corollary; because of this, any attempt at ordering all 
medieval witnesses into families according to stemmatic principles is 
doomed to failure, just like LAGARDE’s attempt to assume a Hebrew 
archetype according to LACHMANN’s principles. It may be truly said 
that the Massoretic activity made the usual criteria inapplicable. Cf. 
§ 17 and n. 2, p. 278. — Cf. also ISE, §§ 17,76. This is not to deny, of 
course, that individual MSS can be shown to be connected. Cf. already 
the discussion of DOEDERLEIN, Auserlesene... Bibliothek II, 9, 1783, 
Pp. 650 f. 

(°) Cf. below, § 25f. The connection would cease to be an illusion 
only after a specific relationship is proved. 
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‘confirm’ (or are confirmed by) the readings of the versions, and those 
readings have taken their place in the apparatuses next to the re- 
troversions. 


23. Having restated the argument against the assumption of 
genetic relationship between medieval and pre-medieval witnesses as 
seen from our newly-gained vantage ground (!), we may turn back 
and look at the attempts during the past fifty years at studying me- 
dieval MSS (?). It may be useful to distinguish between two main 
lines of inquiry: the attempt to detect MSS which deviate in their 
whole textual structure from the standard text (8) to such a degree that 
their deviations may be said to point towards extra-massoretic connec- 
tions, so that these specially selected MSS may serve as the basis for 
the apparatus of medieval MSS (‘), and the attempt to select from all 


(1) Cf. above, n. 2, p. 274. In the past years I have repeatedly 
come back to the investigation of the problem, hoping that more pos- 
itive results could be gained. The following paragraphs have been 
written after a fresh analysis of the material adduced in the various 
studies. 

(2) The published studies known to me are (in chronological order: 
P. VOLz, Studien zum Text des Jeremia, 1920, p. 1xf.; J. HEMPEL, ZAW 
48 (1930) 187f.; S. H. Buanx, HUCA 8 (1932) 229f.; J. HEMPEL, 
ZAW 52 (1934) 254f., J. W. WEVERS, ZAW 61 (1948) 43f.; H. GESE, 
ZAW 69 (1957) 55f.; W. H. BROWNLEE, The Text of Habakkuk in the 
Ancient Commentary from Qumran, 1959, p. 124f. Available to me are 
also the following unpublished Princeton dissertations: W. A. BELING, 
The Hebrew Variants in the First Book of Samuel compared with the Old 
Greek Recensions, 1947; J. F. ARMSTRONG, A Study of the Alternative 
Readings in the Hebrew Text of the Book of Isaiah and their Relation to the 
Old Greek Recensions, 1958. 

(3) For this purpose it makes practically no difference whether we 
take as ‘standard’ the text of VAN DER HOOGHT used by KENNICOTT, the 
Venice Biblia Rabbinica, or the Aleppo Codex or use some statistical 
mean. Cf. n. 3, p. 278. 

(4) This, again, is a restatement of observations such as DOEDERLEIN, 
Auserlesene... Bibliothek II, 9, 1783, p. 641f.: ‘““Kennikot [!] hingegen 
Sammlet, ohne den Versuch... seine gefundenen Lesarten zu vergleichen 
oder das Gewicht seiner Handschriften abzuwagen”’. Cf. below, n. 1, 
P. 278. The first to restate this clearly is HEMPEL (ZAW 48 [1930] 195): 
“es ist unzulissig, ohne Priifung des Characters der betreffenden Hand- 
Schrift eine innermasoretische Abweichung kritisch zu verwerten oder 
auch nur mitzuverwerten’’ Cf. below, n. 1, p. 279. This is echoed more 
weakly by Voz, ZAW 54 (1936) 100 f. Since ‘Die Jesaiah-Rolle und das 
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the medieval readings taken together those that formally agree with 
readings in pre-medieval sources so that genetic relations are allegedly 
proved (?). 


24. The analysis of all the studies which pursue the first line of 
inquiry (?) has yielded an unequivocal result: among all the MSS and 
fragments known so far there is not even one the deviations of which 
can be significantly connected with any non-Massoretic tradition (8). 
We possess no medieval manuscript (*) which, on the strength of its 
readings, may be termed ‘valuable’ or be worthy of our attention more 
than any other. Having attempted to come to an ‘evaluation’ of 
MSS (5) in order to fulfil the demand that MSS should not be counted 


Problem der hebrdischen Bibelhandschriften’”’ (1954) I have tried to argue 
that the problems of the textual character of the apparently deviating 
MSS as a whole and of the typology of changes must be investigated 
before any further step in this field can be made. 

(1) The second line of approach is basically the one usual in KEN- 
NICOT?’s times, whereas the first one is methodologically novel — in spite 
of the fact that the most deviating MSS were, of course, noticed by KEN- 
NICOTT, BRUNS, etc. I need not add that I use the term ‘structure’ in 
this context as against ‘atomistic’ comparisons of readings; cf. TL, index. 
Since I am not well enough acquainted with the procedures in N.T. stud- 
ies, I can only register that elso in N.T. textual criticism the evaluation 
of readings as part of a textual structure is mentioned as a novel approach; 
cf. K. W. CLARK, JBL 85 (1966) 16. 

(?) This includes the published studies by HEMPEL, GESE and my- 
self as well as the work carried out at the HUBP. Votz did not really 
pursue this line, and BLANK only touched upon the problem by the way. 
Nevertheless, his study serves to point out — much against his own in- 
tentions — that the MSS wrongly attributed by KAHLE to BEN-NAFTALI 
(cf. RTBT, Ch. VI) do not stand apart from the textual side. For the 
problem of publishing all the details on which this summary is based; 
cf. above, n. 1, p. 243. 

(3) My attempts to ‘ salvage’ even one single MS onto which others 
could be pegged have proved abortive. Cf. ISE, § 77. 

(*) Caution bids us say that none has sutvived, but I doubt very 
much whether there was ever any such MS. A chapter explaining the 
tarity of medieval Hebrew codices has been included in many studies 
since the days of WaLton; cf., e.g., STRACK, Prolegomena Critica, 1873, 
§ 6. See also DE Ross!I, Scholia Critica, 1798, § 15 (‘unde antiquissimo- 
rum codicum hebr. summa raritas’’). 

(*) Our tabulations are based both on quantity and on ty- 
pology. 
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but weighed ("), we are finally driven to admit that the history of the 
transmission of Hebrew medieval MSS is such that this famous rule 
is inapplicable (?). There exists no MS which deserves special atten- 
tion in the sense that it ‘weighs’ more; there are only MSS with smal- 
ler or larger numbers of readings (°). But as one starts to investigate 
them, they melt into nothing (*), and the huge mass of variations does 
not finally yield a single variant which is significantly, decisively and 
undoubtedly connected with a pre-medieval tradition. 


(1) The weakness of ‘ counting’ readings was stressed two centuries 
ago, especially by those scholars who strongly opposed KENNICOT?’s work; 
cf. O. G. TYCHSEN, Tentamen, 1772, p. 134 f. Befreyetes Tentamen, 1774, 
p. 150f. See also H. L. STRACK, Sem. Stud... Kohut, p. 561 and above 
n. 4, p. 276. 

(2) This is, in fact, also the result of H. GESE, ZA W 69, p. 66. Having 
written against the undiscriminating use of medieval MSS (cf. TL, p. xf.; 
ISE, § 18), I am forced to admit that I now doubt even more whether 
after the ‘discrimination’ there remains anything to use. This is, again, 
the outcome of the history of medieval MSS under the influence of Masso- 
retic activity, and again these MSS defy the application of the text-cri- 
tical rules of the game. Cf. above, § 17, and n. 5, p. 275. 

(8) For the standard, cf. above, n. 3, p. 276. It is with grave mis- 
givings that I approach the conclusion that statements made in KEN- 
NICOT?T’s times to the effect that we possess only MSS with more or less 
scribal mistakes and that finally the textus receptus is our only yardstick, 
are not really so far off the mark, although they seem to carry us back to 
‘Buxtorfian fundamentalism’. Cf. above nn. 3f., p. 253. Now, that we 
can check the ninth and tenth century model codices, such a statement 
does not look as preposterous as it did when the attack on the ¢extus 
veceptus was in full swing. Again, I suspect that in the deprecation of 
the textus receptus there was also a good deal of carry over from N.T. 
studies. Cf. the somewhat similar remark in RTBT, § 44, and my caution- 
ary note below, n. 3, p. 289. Were I not afraid of overstating my case, 
I would consider a very provocative formulation, i.e., that in our case the 
textus receptus functions practically like the ‘archetype’ and that we might 
disregard the MSS by way of eliminatio codicum descriptorum. This 
sounds, of course, like a reductio ad absurdum of the Lachmannian method 
Cf. below, n. 3, p. 283. 

(*) Cf. now the result of GESE (above, n. 2) which should be seen 
in the light of HEMPEL, ZAW 1930, p. 193; 1934, p. 273, ie., that 
those MSS which seem to stand out at first sight turn out to have the 
greatest number of obvious mistakes. HEMPEL’s result with regard to 
K 69 in Deuteronomy, which only at first sight seems to have affinities 
with the Samaritan text, is borne out by our investigations of Genesis 
and Exodus. 
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25. In order to enable others to judge for themselves, a full new 
collation (1) of the MSS (?) which seemed most ‘promising’ is being 
published in the HUBP edition — considerably fuller than the colla- 
tion published by Kennicott, not least because the vocalization and 
the differences of hands have been noted. From the thousands of 
readings checked from K 30 93 96 150 (8), it is difficult to ‘salvage’ 
a handful which might be possibly more than the result of harmoni- 
zation etc. etc. — certainly a far cry from the claim of special value. 
Thus we get as the yield from Isaiah (4): 


78 - MT mw vam owe yd) 
K96 onwy 

11,6 -— MT ND) PED may 
K30 (5) TAN) + 

13,3 - MT ‘ND NII ANP O13 
K96 (?) 33 


(4) Cf. for this issue, H. S. NvBERG, ZAW 52 (1934) 244 and see 
above, n. 4, p. 276. 

(?) As against the more extreme suggestion T/., p. x1, four MSS were 
finally included. As long as we find it necessary to adopt this system, 
the details of the MSS to be chosen may vary from book to book. Cf. 
below, § 30 and n. 4, p. 283. 

(3) The general character of these MSS had been noticed by KEN- 
NICOTT, BRUNS, DOEDERLEIN, etc. It is interesting to remember that K93 
was once said to be a MS written by a Gentile and that on the strength 
of the judgment of H. Opitz, K150 was thought to represent the ‘true’ 
MT until KENNICOTY, Diss. General., 1780, p. 83. After prolonged exami- 
nations of K96 and 150 I now doubt — against TL, p. XI — whether 
K150 is really the more noteworthy of the two. But the initial impression 
(TL, p. 56), that K96 150 should be studied in the first place, has been 
confirmed. 

(4) The present list includes those places where an explanation of 
the reading from context, parallel, etc. does not obviously suggest itself, 
without limiting the examples to cases where similar extra-Hebrew read- 
ings exist. It thus specifically excludes cases such as were mentioned as 
illustrative of the ‘law of scribes’ (cf. above, n. 1, p. 275), but may include 
what is actually a scribal mistake. On rechecking the collation of K-R 
others may, of course, find, an instance to add or to omit. 

(5) Details as to second hands, lack of vocalization, etc., are not 
taken into consideration on this occasion. 
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36,17 - MT n}/a)a)) on? pax 
K30 OD) ++ (%) 

44,14 - MT ova 19 35 
K96 OOK (*) 

51,6 - MT NNN &9 onp ty) 
K150 “MND (°) 


From the whole book of Isaiah one can quote only one variant which 
makes one really prick up one’s ears: 


18,4 - MT WEP on3 SY Sy NN SY MY OND 
K30 ova 


This reading occurs in about a dozen other MSS as well as LXX, 
Pesh, Vulg.; and while the graphic similarities are such that the variant 
could have arisen again independantly in medieval MSS, the case 
remains remarkable (‘). 


26. It may be of some interest to mention in this connection some 
provisional results of our study of Geniza fragments (5). First and 
foremost: leaving aside the mass of ‘pseudo-readings’ which are con- 
nected with different methods of vocalization (*), the overall picture 
of the text in Geniza fragments is completely identical with that of 
the codices collated for K-R etc. The Geniza has not turned out 
to have been in any way a repository for aberrant texts which were, 


(1) This case should probably be omitted, both because of the idio- 
matic character and because of the letters of O°0"5. 

(2) LXX: & Exobe Edrov éx tod Spupod, § Epdtevce xbptog. .. is no more 
than an interesting parallel to the same train of thought. 

(3) Cf. ISE app. ad. loc. This is the only case which may remain 
from K150. But this one too should probably be weeded out; cf. Is 46,13. 

(4) This is the only instance in the entire book which fulfils the con- 
ditions which would make it a candidate for the ‘extramassoretic trickle’ 
(cf. below, § 29). The question of its ‘value’ per sz is outside the scope of 
this discussion. 

(®) The hopes expressed in TL, p. XI had already been damped in 
BMU, Ch. Il. 

(*) It is hoped that we shall be able, before long, to publish a study 
exemplifying the various types of vocalized texts using Tiberian vowel 
gtaphemes. 
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allegedly, condemned to oblivion. Since earlier studies of Geniza 
material were not concerned with the problem of variant readings 
and no systematic inquiry had been carried out, there was some hope 
that Geniza fragments might help in clarifying our ideas about the 
“Massoretic recension’. This hope must be given up, although we may 
always run into a fragment which at first sight seems to contain a 
large number of readings (1). Though not all the Geniza fragments 
are known to us as yet (?), the following readings from Isaiah, culled 
from a few hundred fragments of this book checked so far, may il- 
lustrate our point. Leaving aside variants of Divine names and of 
the types O¥D 7) / ODN , Sy / ON » P" / T7 @) as well as omissions, 
homoioteleuta, etc., we are faced with variants which can arise again 
and again. Thus (‘): 


22,12 - MT pw rama An 
F (5) nun) 

37,26 - MT = OTP CD Mwy AMEN pm nyaw xn 
F yaa, 

42,3 - MT YEW NEY MOND 
F Ney MOwA 

47,5 - MT JW INI) ONIT Iw 
F om. 

52,10 ~ MT now ya ‘7 ppm 
F mous 


(1) The large number of Geniza fragments has helped to enlarge the 
sum total of MSS, partly or fully preserved, and has thus given us an 
even broader basis for statements on medieval MSS. Quite often a read- 
ing quoted as unique by K-R can now be adduced from a Geniza frag- 
ment too. The fragments from ‘Listeners’ Codices’ (BMU, p. 39 f.) 
have not turned out to change the picture. Inversions of textual portions 
in a very few fragments need further investigation. 

(?) This summary is based, of course, on the study of fragments from 
the entire Bible. Altogether several thousand fragments have been studied. 

(8) Cf. above, n. 4, p. 252. 

(4) The following are examples of some of the types. 

(5) F = Fragments. A system has yet to be devised for quoting 
the fragments. In the present context the exact shelfmark is given only 
where the fragment as a whole is of interest. 
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These instances can be multiplied manifold; they are paralleled by 
thousands of ‘readings’ in K—-R and amount to nothing. The same is 
true for variations in vocalization which indicate a different sense (1). 
Thus, e.g. 


18,6 - MT TD apy 
F my 

19,22 — MT NID FAI... FI39 
: me 

52,6 - MT DY yp 339 
F yy 


Only one fragment is interesting in this respect, i.e., T-S A 10,5, because 
it has a considerable number of changes, among them in 


52,12 — MT Dip? opwd 
F DyDEn (') 


Among the simplifications an outstanding instance, hitherto unat- 
tested, is 


194 - MT ONYD MX UNIDDI 
F ID) (’) 


We are thus left with the one and only instance of a remarkable var- 
iant in the Geniza fragments, and it need hardly be added that this 
is again OV instead of OMNI in 18,4. 


27. For those books of the Bible which have already been check- 
ed (*) the results gained for Isaiah are paralleled, and there is no rea- 
son to assume that further investigations of MSS and fragments trom 


(1) These cannot be paralleled, of course, from K and only rarely 
from R. Cf. above, n. 2, p. 255. 

(2) LXX: wat Sid tao d&uaptlag adbtaHv naped6y In KENNICOTT’s gen- 
eration such a reading would have been hailed as being of significance. 

(3) I cannot help remarking that this reading would have fitted 
perfectly into 1QIs9. 

(*) At the time of writing, complete or exploratory studies have been 
carried out on the Law and the Prophets. First results of an investigation 
of books from the Hagiographa indicate that the picture may be different 
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other books are going to enable us to uphold the notion of a ‘valua- 
ble’ medieval MS (?). Thus the provisional result for Jeremiah is 
that only two variants from the above named MSS are possibly worthy 
of note: 


27,22 - MT way 7533 
K96 a 

48,2 - MT mys poy own 
K150 madme + (*) 


There can be no doubt that our evidence fully upholds the ‘one recen- 
sion’ (3) theory. But the existence of MSS like K 30, 93 96 150 (4) 


to a very slight degree only. Today it seems that the expression ‘weak 
link’ used JSE, § 18 is an exaggeration, born out of caution. What re- 
mains in medieval MSS to make us suspect a reading as genetically con- 
nected with pre-medieval sources is next to nil. I am afraid that with 
the disappearance of the ‘weak link’ our view is fully validated and prac- 
tical consequences will have to be drawn before long. 

(4) While studying the so-called ‘Psalms Scroll’ (11QPs*) it seemed 
at first sight as if readings from medieval MSS are uniquely paralleled by 
the scroll. What finally remained was 


Ps 119,2 - MT mer 35 523 
11QPs* = K245 ny 


For the problem of readings in that scroll cf. PSCT. 

(?) Some other MSS read mond instead of 799. No reading in Jeremiah 
approaches the ‘quality’ of 51.3 quoted above pp. 280, 282 from Isa 18,4. 

(8) According to the criteria applied here, the study of the variants 
— far from overthrowing the Lagardian thesis — comes almost near 
upholding it. Cf. above, § 17; n. 3, p. 268; n. 3, p. 278. It is rather for 
theoretical considerations that one is bound to limit LAGARDE’s formula- 
tion to being only ‘almost right’. I would go so far as to suggest that 
those studies during the past thirty-five years which have attempted to 
approach the problem by applying what amounts to structural criteria 
lead de facto to this ‘almost right’ formulation — of course not in 
the way LAGARDE had pictured the process nor on the strength of his 
arguments. From a different point of view cf. the summary of HEMPEL 
ZAW 1930, p. 95: ‘‘Mit ungeheurer Zahigkeit hat die Judenschaft der 
Zeit nach den staatlichen Katastrophen eznen Text durchgesetzt, so 
dass nur geringe Spuren der einstigen Differenziertheit dem Schicksal 
der Ausmerzung entgangen sind. Das ist das Richtige an der These 
LAGARDE’s’’. 

(*) The numbers may change, of course, from book to book. Cf. 
above, n. 2, p. 279 and betow, n. 3, p. 287. 
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still remains a problem which forces us to tread cautiously. At least 
as long as we remain in the dark as to the state of MSS between the 
second and the ninth centuries, more than one explanation may be 
suggested ('). But no explanation which assumes the existence of 
what is in substance a greater diversity than can be encompassed within 
‘one recension’ is acceptable. . 


28. The second line of inquiry (?) — the study and selection of 
readings as such, regardless of their source — could be hardly expected 
to yield results different from those suggested by Kennicott and his 
contemporaries. If every formal agreement between a reading in a 
Hebrew medieval MS and a pre-medieval source can be valued as 
indicative of a genetic connection (*), the result can be impressive, 
indeed. If that procedure is accepted, not only can the ‘ archetype’ 


(1) The possible influence of the type of codex — vulgar, private 
official, etc. — on the text has been suggested repeatedly. Cf., e.g., Tycu- 
SEN, Befreyetes Tentamen, p. 159; STRACK, Prolegomena, 33; BMU, Ch. 
II. As regards the textual basis — as opposed to vocalization, etc. — 
no such differentiation emerges from the evidence at our disposal, al- 
though ‘Listeners’ Codices’ were usually written with less care. It should 
be remembered that the four MSS quoted by us do not differ outwardly 
in any way from hundreds of other ‘Massora’- or ‘Study’-codices (ac- 
cording to the classification in BMU, loc. cit.) No evidence could be 
found for the existence of a vulgar sub-recension suggested by HEMPEL, 
ZAW, 1934, p. 254. In any case, during the last decade we have learned 
to be very hesitant in talking of ‘vulgar’ MSS. Cf. already TL, p. 67. 

(?) It may be more than coincidence that this line of approach was 
developed in dissertations written under the guidance of H. S. GEHMAN. 
From the written material it does not seem that the approach taught by 
GEHMAN is a conscious theoretical renunciation of method, influenced by 
attitudes like the ‘Critique Rationelle’ in N.T. research. The remarks of 
W. H. BROWNLEE (cf. above, n. 2, p. 276) can be hardly termed a contri- 
bution to our discussion. 

(3) WEVERS, Joc. cit., p. 75, maintains expressly “‘that the Hebrew 
variants have perpetuated pre-Massoretic traditions which were the basis 
for certain readings in G and the later Greek recensions’’. For BELING 
the comparison with the versions is sufficient proof “that these Hebrew 
Variants from the Massoretic text in I Samuel are actually pre-Massore- 
tic’. NortTH (cf. above, n. 2, p. 253) goes so far as to accept any Hebrew 
variant for his exegetical needs, without any corroboration from the ver- 
sions, provided it meets the following conditions: it is contextually not 
less difficult than the received text, it seems not to be attributable to 
Scribal error and it is explicable. 
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theory be disproved ("), but even the ‘one recension’ theory can be 
made to look questionable. We have as yet only one objective way 
to declare out of court the evidence gained by such indiscriminate 
hunting for readings (?): Our newly gained insight into the typological 
limitation of readings in medieval MSS as opposed to pre-medieval 
witnesses (*). But even if we admit this yardstick and accept the 
conclusion that all medieval MSS must be dealt with as one family, 
representing one recension or even ‘almost’ one archetype, there re- 
main those very few instances (*) which make one wonder whether the 
‘one-recension’ central current did not allow the occasional drop to 
trickle in from the side. It must, however, be stressed that while this 
remains a possibility, we have not yet encountered even one instance 
where the assumption of a genetic relationship between a MS from the 
Massoretic period (5) and a pre-medieval source differing significantly 
from the received text is an absolute necessity (*). 


29. This position may be formulated in a slightly different fash- 
ion in order to ensure fairness to possible opponents. Almost all 
our evidence from medieval MSS would be explicable as a secondary 


(1) WEVER’s dissertation was the first attempt to use the apparent 
identity of readings in Hebrew MSS with the Greek for disproving the 
‘archetype’ theory. ARMSTRONG in his dissertation sets out to investigate 
also the truth in the thesis of O. H. BostrG6M, Alternative Readings in the 
Hebrew Book of Samuzl, 1918. The main point of BosTROm’s thesis had 
also been taken up by ZIMMERMANN (cf. above, n. 1, p. 266) and by WE- 
VERS, JBL 65 (1946) 307 f. The whole issue has lately been studied ex- 
tensively by S. TALMON. 

(7) For me, personally, the issue is settled. The problem remains 
how to prove the case ‘ objectively’. 

(3) Cf. above, § 22. 

(4) If we adopt the system of indiscriminate use of all MSS, the num- 
ber of readings which are apparently connected in a significant way with 
pre-medieval witnesses is somewhat larger than in our example above, 
§ 25, but incomparably smaller than suggested in the dissertation of 
WEVERS, etc. The material in JSE, Apparatus III may be used for 
illustrating the question. 

(5) For the definition, see 7SE, § 74e. 

(*) It may be useful to remember that, of course, not all the appar- 
ently identical readings in a version, on the one hand, and Hebrew MSS 
from the first or second period, on the other hand, should be rated as genet- 
ically connected, the more so since the ‘law of scribes’ never ceased to 
be operative. Cf. above, § 22, and already TL, p. 67 f. 
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development from a common archetype (?) and practically all of it as 
belonging to one ‘recension’. Were it not for the disturbing ‘almost’, 
the whole chapter on medieval MSS could be regarded as closed and 
our apparatus be freed from them once and for all. But since scholars, 
especially during the first half of this century, were justly forced to 
the conclusion that our witnesses cannot be reduced to one archetype, 
we cannot be absolutely sure that a few extra-Massoretic variants did 
not trickle into the central current even after the recensional decisions 
or standardizations were carried out in the first and/or second cen- 
turies C.E. Once this possibility is not absolutely ruled out in theory — 
though of no consequence in practice — the door is thrown open 
for those who wish to maintain that we possess no sure yardstick to 
decide, whether in a given case we can unreservedly deny that formal 
identity between readings may be interpreted as genetic relationship. 
It lies in the nature of the subject that the case against genetic rela- 
tionship is based on the analysis of the evidence as a whole and that 
those who wish to ignore the typological proof mentioned above may 
use that apparent excuse in order to go on declaring as ‘valuable’ 
any reading from Kennicott, etc. they fancy. I can do no more than 
hope that this attempt at pointing out that a tiny remnant of doubt 
cannot be overcome will not be misused, and that scholars wiil accept 
the position advocated here: that the possibility of infiltration of 
extra-Massoretical variants into the Massoretical ‘central current’ is 
so negligible that for all practical purposes it may be disregarded, and 
that medieval Hebrew MSS are therefore without practical value for 
any attempt to reach back into the early history of the Bible text (?). 


30. Yet another point must be mentioned to which insufficient 
attention has been paid. Since no one in this century has indepen- 
dently worked through the evidence from medieval MSS for the whole 


(4) For the present argument ‘archetype’ may be understood in the 
Sense of a master model codex, the tradition of which served as a basis 
for correcting other MSS. 

(?) Anyone who wishes to base a reconstruction of the Bible text 
on Hebrew medieval variants must offer specific proof for his procedure. 
But since it is inevitable that a considerable time will elapse before the 
view outlined here is more widely accepted, fellow students would justi- 
fiably find fault with an edition that completely ignores the Hebrew 
evidence and thus does not serve scholars of different persuasions and 
demands. Cf. above, § 7 and below, n. 1, p. 290. 
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Bible, it is inevitable that scholars tend to take the results gained in 
the analysis of one book as indicative of the state in the entire Bible (?). 
In other fields of inquiry into the Bible text it has become customary 
in recent years to sound a note of caution and to stress the demand 
that each book, or group of books, of the Bible ought to be investi- 
gated in its own right and that the results gained for one book are not 
necessarily valid for all the books of the Bible as a whole (*?). In our 
views of the growth of the Hebrew ‘Massoretic Text’, as gained from the 
analysis of both medieval and pre-medieval MSS, there is nothing that 
induces us to assume that the fate of all the books was absolutely 
identical (*). On the other hand, we have as yet no reason to assume 
slightly different histories for different books, apart from the obvious 
slight differences of ‘spread’ of readings connected with the liturgic 
position of the books (“). However, the analysis of readings such as in 
the Book of Kings may at least justify the mentioning of the possi- 
bility that different results may be obtained for different books (or 
parts) (5) of the Bible and that, accordingly, we may have to reckon 
with different ‘breadths’ of the ‘central current’ and different strengths 
of the ‘trickle’ from the side. But whatever the possible slight dif- 
ferences in detail — the main conclusion remains. 


31. Our inquiry has thus brought us back to the point of departure 
at the end of what we have termed the second period in the history 
of Hebrew MSS, i.e., around 100 C.E. While future evidence may show 


(1) For the MS basis for our statements, cf. above n. 2, p. 281, and 
n. 4, p. 282. 

(?) Cf. TSE, § 10. 

(?) For the difference of MSS as regards various books cf. above 
n. 2, p. 279; n. 4, p. 283. Thus, e.g., for Kings K70 seems to stand out 
and for 1 Sam also K 89 174 187 have to be considered. Among these 
is K 89, the alleged age of which has given rise to discussions. But this 
MS does not stand out at all in Isaiah. 

(4) There exists as yet no comprehensive study of the relationship 
between the ‘spread’ of variants and the liturgical use of the individual 
book of the Bible. The relatively stronger standardization of the text 
of the Peshitta in the Pentateuch is a case in point. Cf. also TL, p. 175. 
In any case, the state in medieval Hebrew MSS is only one aspect of a 
larger question. On the other hand, Samuel and Kings offer specific prob- 
lems because of the parallel texts. 

(5) WEVERS is cautions enough to add that his results may hold true 
only as regards the Book of Kings. 
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that the ‘recension’ was rather broader than we tend to assume now, 
and that the end of the second period must be pushed beyond the 
second century C.E. ('), the analysis of Hebrew medieval MSS allows 
us at present to identify grosso modo the textual tradition of these MSS 
with that of the ‘central current’ tradition of ca 100 C.E. (?). However, 
as regards the choice of terms, the term ‘recension’ has acquired a 
sense slightly different from that understood in the generation of 
Rosenmiiller. It is thus open to discussion because of the connotation 
of official interference (*). Since in the past whatever meagre evidence 
for ‘official’ approval and disapproval has been blown up into a picture 
of imposing the ‘official’ text of the Rabbis by force and consigning all 
rival texts to extermination (*), it may be more cautions to talk about 
the ‘central current’ tradition (5). On the other hand, the type of hala- 
chic discussion pursued by the Rabbis in the first century C.E. presup- 
poses one more or less binding text. I prefer, therefore, the picture 
of a ‘main current’ tradition, constantly narrowing down (*) until its 
predominance (‘central current’) in the first century C.E. was a matter 
of course. The text used by the Tannaites for halachic discussions 
was, so to speak, the ‘ideal’ core of this tradition, with other texts, 
acceptable just as well to a broader public, differing from it only slight- 
ly. The ‘official’ text was thus part and parcel of a somewhat broa- 
der current of textual tradition and served at the same time as a 


(1) This possibility is mentioned here in order to stress that the view 
outlined here allows for marginal changes of facts which may be caused 
by future surprises. Cf. above, § 6. 

(?) No futher intermediary state is theoretically necessary (cf. above, 
§ 6), but a certain breadth of the tradition with some further standardizing 
remains a possibility, though not on the exaggerated lines suggested by 
KAHLE. 

(*) Cf. TSE, Ch. I, nn. 12, 15. The idea of official pressure appears 
in various descriptions under various guises. Cf., on the one hand, the 
statements mentioned above, n. 1, p. 2¢5 and, on the other hand, e.g. 
Voz, Studien zum Text des Jeremia, 1920, p. XIV, who talks about the 
‘amtliche Arbeitsplan der Synagogue’. See also ZAW 54 (1936) 104 f. 
My resistance to previous exaggerations should not be interpreted as 
denying any ‘officiality’ altogether. Cf. RTBT, § 26. 

(4) Cf. above, n. 1, p. 265, and RTBT, § 23 f. 

(5) I am ready to accept any better term, if it helps to express the 
issue more clearly. 

(*) Possibly with differences as regards different books; Cf. above, 
§ 30. 
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centre for further standardization and unification. For binding 
halachic or liturgic (1) purposes there was thus, in fact, one model text; 
that text became the ‘ideal’ centre of the tradition out of which it had 
grown, together with which it continued to exist (7), and which it 
re-influenced to the point of creating the illusion of there having 
been ‘almost’ an archetype (°). 


32. I trust that the preceding discussion has shown how the inves- 
tigation of the problem connected with the arrangement of the appa- 
ratus of the HUBP edition has led us to suggest a theory which ac- 
counts for the facts known so iar, and how the theory has become inter- 


(1) See above, n. 5f., p. 246. For the view of R. Gorpis, which 
takes into consideration the textual problem with regard to Rabbinic 
discussion, cf. above, n. 4, p. 269. Cf. also the views of S. TALMON, 
Textus 2 (1962) 14f.; 4 (1964) 126f. The Rabbinic discussion is such 
aS presupposes ove text, and the textual questions mentioned in it con- 
cern mostly plene and defective spellings. On the other hand, the 
analysis of readings in medieval MSS according to types shows quite clear- 
ly that the fluctuation was strongest in matters of copulative waw, prepo- 
sitions, etc., as opposed to ‘meaning-words’, and with regard to the former 
full unification within the recension was probably never achieved. Hence 
the difficulty of dealing with these elements in the apparatus; cf. TL, 
p. 59 (which today I would formulate somewhat differently). 

(?) To put it differently. Precisely because the differences had already 
become minimal, the texts could co-exist, until the few ‘extra-central 
current’ variants were finally swallowed up in the MSS or practically 
drowned in the mass of new secondary variants. 

(3) Talking about LAGARDE and KAHLE above, n. 1, p. 257, and n. 1, 
p. 272) I have remarked on the tendency of scholars to advance the same 
type of explanation repeatedly for different sets of problems. KAHLE’s 
way of solving the problems in various fields of biblical textual studies by 
a ‘pluralistic’ theory is an outstanding example; cf. TL, p.66f. The main 
doubt in the correctness of my views remains that I, likewise, try to un- 
derstand the development of the consonantal textus receptus on lines simi- 
lar to those of my view on the development of a textus recepius of vocali- 
zation and accentuation, as outlined in RTBT. But if no mistakes as to 
the facts can be pointed out against my theory, I am ready to take the 
blame that I repeat myself in rejecting the imputation of highhanded 
arbitrariness of which, in turn, both the Tannaites and the Massoretes 
have been accused, unless specific and unequivocal proof is offered. If 
we have to allow for LAGARDE’s and KAHLE’s personal equations to have 
influenced their theories, I might as well let myself be influenced by my 
own. Cf. TPTC, n. 18, For a kindred discussion in N.T. textual criticism 
cf. now K. W. CuarK, JBL 85 (1966) 5. 
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connected with the practice of constructing the apparatus of medieval 
MSS. The time is not yet ripe and the last remaining queries not yet 
fully disposed of. Hence an edition of this type cannot altogether 
dispense with the quotation of readings from medieval MSS (?). The 
practical solution — a separate apparatus exhibiting both full colla- 
tions from MSS which appear to be of special interest and all the read- 
ings which may conceivably be judged by some scholars to be of 
value (?) —- remains a compromise which, in practice, may not justify 
all the efforts bestowed on it. (°). I hope this discussion may turn 
out to be a modest contribution towards the clarification of our views 
on the history of the Bible text as a whole, and especially on Hebrew 
MSS — both on the level of suggesting a theory of textual develop- 
ment, and on the practical level of allotting a place to Hebrew MSS 
within the framework of the new edition of the Bible. 


(1) In writing a text-critical study or commentary, unconnected with 
the HUBP edition, I would not hesitate leaving out those witnesses alto- 
gether. Cf. above, n. 2, p. 286. 

(2) The separation of the medieval evidence in an apparatus of its 
own is for me a matter of principle. As for the size, it may be noted that 
Apparatus III in ISE gives the fullest selection to be published since the 
selection of J. C. DOEDERLEIN and J. H. MEISNER, edited right after 
the publication of DE Rossi’s collations. Cf. JSE, §§ 16, 77. 

(8) It has been our endeavour not to evade the problems posed on 
the theoretical level, even if the practical gain for the understanding of 
the Bible text is next to nil. 
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DIE VORLAGE DER ISAIAS-SEPTUAGINTA (LXX) 
UND DIE ERSTE ISAIAS-ROLLE 
VON QUMRAN (10]s*) 


JOSEPH ZIEGLER 


UNIVERSITAT WURZBURG 


I 


per DEN biblischen Textkritiker ist die vollstandige Isaias-Rolle 
(1QIs?; in diesem Beitrag einfach mit “Qu’’ bezeichnet) der wert- 
vollste Fund von Qumran; denn sie enthalt eine Textform, die von dem 
masoretischen Text (‘‘M’’) in zahlreichen Varianten abweicht (im Gegen- 
satz zur unvollstandigen zweiten Isaias-Rolle, die M ganz nahe steht). 
In vielen Abhandlungen ist der Textcharakter von Qu untersucht worden; 
es seien hier die folgenden genannt (die Zahl in eckigen Klammern 
bezeichnet die Nummer, unter der die Aufsatze in der von Chr. Burchard 


zusammengestellten Bibliographie zu den Handschriften vom Toten Meer, 
Berlin 1957, stehen). 


A. ALLGEIEgR, ‘Der Isaiastext der Funde am Toten Meer,’”’ Jahresber. d. 
Gorres-Gesellschaft 1950 (K6ln, 1951), 50-52 [1401]. 

D. BarTHELEMY, ‘“‘Le grand rouleau d’Isaie trouvé prés de la Mer 
Morte,’’ RB, LVII (1950), 530-49 [86]. 

W. BAUMGARTNER, ‘‘Der palastinische Handschriftenfund,”’ ThRsch, 17 
(1948/49), 338-343 [109]. 

M. Burrows, ‘‘Variant Readings in the Isaiah Manuscript,’ BASOR, 
111 (1948), 16-24; 113 (1949), 24-32 [234]. 
“Orthography, Morphology, and Syntax of the St. Mark’s Isaiah 
Manuscript,” JBL 68 (1949), 195-211 [235]. 

O. EIssFELDT, “‘Varianten der Jesaja-Rolle,’’ ThLZ, 74 (1949), 221-226 
[397]. 

M. D. GotpMan, “The Isaiah Mss.,”’ Austr. Bibl. Review, 1 (1951), 1-22 
[461]. 

M. H. GottTsTEIn, ‘‘Die Jesaia-Rolle im Lichte von Peschitta und 
Targum,” Bzbl., 35 (1954), 51-71 [477]. 
“Die Jesaiah-Rolle und das Problem der hebrdischen Bibel- 
handschriften,”’ Bib/., 35 (1954), 429-442 [478]. 
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J. HEMPEL, ‘‘Vorlaufige Mitteilungen iiber die am Nordwestende des 
Toten Meeres gefundenen hebraischen Handschriften,’’ Nachr. d. 
Akad. d. Wiss. in Gottingen. I. Philolog.-hist. Kl., 1949, 411-438 
[523]. 

“Chronik,” ZA W 62 (1949/50), 253 f. [524]. 
‘‘Beobachtungen an der ‘syrischen’ Jesajarolle vom Toten Meer,”’ 
ZDMG, 101 (1951), 138-173 [525]. 

P. KaHLe, “Die textkritische Bedeutung der Jesaja-Rolle,”’ ThLZ, 74 
(1949), 93 [577]. 

O. L6rGren, ‘Zur Charakteristik des ‘vormasoretischen’ Jesajatextes,”’ 
in Donum Natal. H. S. Nyberg oblatum, Uppsala, 1954, 171-184 [675]. 

J. T. Mirx, “Note sui manoscritti di ‘Ain FeSha,’’ Bzbl., 31 (1950), 
73-94, 204-225 [733]. 

F. N6tscuHer, “‘Entbehrliche Hapaxlegomena in Jesaia,’’ VT, 1 (1951), 
299-302 [777]. 

H. M. Or uinsxy, ‘‘Studies in the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll,’ JBL, 69 
(1950), 149-166 (S. 152-155 zu awin 326); JJSt, 2 (1950/51), 151- 
154 (zu non 42 25); JNESt , 11 (1952), 153-156 [795]. 

I. L. SEELIGMANN, ‘“‘The Epoch-making Discovery of Hebrew Scrolls 
in the Judean Desert,’’ BO, 6 (1949), 1-8 [961]. 

A. Vaccari, Besprechung der Ausgabe von Burrows, Bibl., 34 (1953), 
396-403 [231]. 

P. WERNBERG-MGLLER, ‘‘Studies in the Defective Spellings in the Isaiah- 
Scroll of St. Mark’s Monastery,’’ JSST 3 (1958), 244-264. 

J. Z1EGLER, ‘‘Der Handschriftenfund in der Nahe des Toten Meeres,” 
MuThZ, 1 (1950), 23-39 [1241].+ 


Gelegentlich sind meine Arbeiten zur Is.- und Jer.-LXX zitiert: 


J. ZIEGLER, Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta des Buches Isaias (=Alt- 
test. Abhandlungen, XII, 3), Miinster, 1934. 
Beitrdge zur TIeremias-Septuaginta (=Mitteilungen des Sept.- 
Unternehmens, VI), Gottingen, 1958. 


Bei diesen textkritischen Untersuchungen von Qu mussten die For- 
scher auf Varianten stossen, die sich mit LX X-Lesarten beriihrten, und 
sie beurteilen. Dies ist auch bisweilen geschehen, aber gewohnlich nur 
in kurzen Hinweisen und einfacher Auffiihrung der in Frage kommenden 
Stellen. Gottstein hat in seinem Beitrag tiber die Beziehung von Qu zu 
Pesch. Targ. auch jedesmal die LXX genannt, wenn sie mit Qu Pesch. 
Targ. gegen M zusammenging (es sind aber verschiedene fehlerhafte 
Angaben iiber die LXX gemacht). 


* Der Beitrag von S. Segert, “Septuaginta rukopisy z Ain Fa&cha,” Listy filol., 77 
(1954), 293 f., [976], war mir nicht zuginglich. 
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Am ausfiihrlichsten hat sich Orlinsky mit unserer Frage befasst und 
an zwei Einzelbeispielen ausfiihrlich nachzuweisen versucht, dass die 
LX X-Lesarten nicht dazu berechtigen, die in Qu vorliegende Lesart auch 
in der Vorlage der LXX anzunehmen (siehe unter VIII zu 326 und 
42 25). Orlinsky ist bekanntlich ein fanatischer Liebhaber von M und 
ebenso ein entschiedener Gegner von Qu: ‘“‘MT has been transmitted 
unusually carefully, SM (=Qu), on the other hand, is an extraordinarily 
carelessly written text’? JNESt, 11 (1952), 155. Es ist Orlinsky zuzu- 
stimmen, wenn er davor warnt, bei Varianten, die in Qu und LXX iiber- 
einstimmen, auf die gleiche hebr. Vorlage zu schliessen, aber es ist doch 
etwas zu spitz formuliert, wenn er schreibt: ‘‘a more patient and sober 
study of DSI (=Qu) and G would have shown how reckless and baseless 
the idea of associating DSI with G’s Hebrew Verlage really was’’ JJSt, 
2 (1950/51), 152. Im Verlauf dieser Untersuchungen wird gezeigt werden, 
dass LX X zwar in ihrer Vorlage oftmals wie M geiesen hat, dass sie aber 
auch die Lesart von Qu gekannt und benutzt hat. 

Fiir die vorliegende Studie wurde die Textaisgabe von Millar 
Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, vol. I (New 
Haven, 1950), zugrunde gelegt. Eine wertvolle Hilfe bieten die Variae 
Lectiones von O. Eissfeldt, die 1951 als Sonderheft der Biblia Hebraica 
(= BH) erschienen und auch in der Neuausgabe des Isaias in der BH 
aufgenommen sind, weil hier die Sonderlesarten von Qu gegeniiber M 
verzeichnet sind. Leider ist ihr Dienst nicht immer bereit, weil etliche 
Liicken und Mangel vorliegen, siehe Hempel, ZAW, 64 (1952), 64 f. 
Deshalb sind die beiden Nachtrage von M. H. Gottstein, ‘‘Bemerkungen 
zu Eissfeldt’s Variae Lectiones der Jesaiah-Rolle,’’ Bzbl., 34 (1953), 
212-221, und S. Loewinger, ‘‘New Corrections to the Variae Lectiones 
of O. Eissfeldt,’’ VT, 4 (1954), 80-87, sehr dienlich.? 


2 Ein Wort an die “‘Variantensammler,”’ das zugleich eine ‘“‘correctio fraterna’”’ sein 
soll. Hempel, ZA W, 64 (1952), 64, halt es bei der Besprechung von E.’s Variae Lectiones 
fiir ‘‘selbstverstandlich, dass ein subjektives Moment bei der Auswahl der Varianten 
gar nicht zu umgehen ist; es sind diejenigen ausgelassen, die E. fiir rein grafisch oder 
grammatikalisch halt.” Gottstein, Bibl., 34 (1953), 213, nimmt Hempel’s Ausserungen 
beifallig auf, meint aber, dass E. doch ‘‘gar zu subjektiv zu Werk gegangen” sei. Man 
kann von einem “‘subjektiven Moment” in dem Sinn reden, dass es eine Rolle spielt, 
wenn man nur gewisse Arten von Varianten aufnimmt, andere aber (z. B. die ortho- 
graphischen) ausscheidet, und besonders dann, wenn man von einer gewissen Art von 
Varianten (z. B. von den grammatikalischen) nur eine Auswahl trifft. Diese Auswahl 
ist aber sehr leicht zu subjektiv, weil andere Textkritiker gerade die fehlenden Varianten 
fiir ihr Thema wichtig halten, und deshalb in den meisten Fallen ohne grossen Wert. 
Jedoch darf das ‘‘subjektive Moment” keine Rolle spielen in der Weise, dass man 
vollig inkonsequent verfahrt; dies tadelt Gottstein mit Recht, siehe Bibl., 34 (1953), 
2152, 7, 216°. 

Nur ein “subjektives Moment” kann man nicht umgehen, weil es in der “‘falli- 
bilitas humana”’ seine Wurzel hat. Ein jeder, der Varianten notiert, weiss, wie gross 
hier das Versagen ist; so sagt Gottstein, Bibl., 34 (1953), 212: ‘Man glaube aber nicht, 
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Eine besondere Schwierigkeit fiir unsere Studie liegt darin, dass 
(1) an manchen Stellen die LXX ganz anders liest als M (und Qu), so 
dass eine andere Vorlage angenommen werden muss, und dass (2) sehr 
oft frei wiedergegeben wird, so dass bei zwei verschiedenen Vokabeln in 
M und Qu nicht gesagt werden kann, welche LXX in ihrer Vorlage las. 
Einige Beispiele sollen genannt werden. Zu (1) sei 21 10a und 37 27c 
genannt. Infolge der véllig abweichenden Wiedergabe in LXX kann 
nicht gesagt werden, dass LXX die in Qu iiberlieferte Variante 21 10a 
»y71 oder 37 27¢ op p> FTwin gelesen hat. Es wird so sein, dass LXX 
weder Qu noch M vor sich hatte, sondern einen anderen Text. Zu 
(2) mégen folgende Stellen zitiert werden: 


1310 (76 yas ov) dwaovat) bm” M; 19 Qu. 
1316 (kai ras yuvaixas ab’t@v) éovo.v] mown M; ma2vn Qere 


Qu. 
26 12 (elipnvnv) dos (Qutv)] npwn M; mpwn Qu. 
4821 (Vdwp...) é&aéer] brn M; am Qu. 


An allen Stellen lasst die freie Wiedergabe der LX Xykeinen Schluss 
auf die Vorlage zu. LX X kann sowohl M als auch Qu gelesen haben. 

Deshalb bietet auch 47 13 die LX X-Wiedergabe oi doTpoddyou keine 
Handhabe, um das Hapaxlegomenon des M i137 als ‘‘entbehrlich’”’ zu 
bezeichnen. Auch ot dorpoddyou ist Hapaxlegomenon der LXX und 


dass hiermit das Rohmaterial erschépft sei, und es wird noch so mancher ‘Zusatze’ 
bediirfen, bis alle Varianten definitiv verzeichnet sind.’’ Dies ist jedoch wieder zu 
pessimistisch. Wenn die Sammlung der Varianten richtig gehandhabt worden wire, 
dann hatte dies auf den ersten Hieb hin ‘‘definitiv’’ geschehen kénnen. Deshalb seien 
hier drei Regeln genannt: (1) Man darf sich nicht mit einer Kollation begniigen, 
sondern muss eine zweite, ja sogar eine dritte machen, (2) man muss die Kollation 
immer zu zweien machen, weil man viel leichter die Varianten iibersieht als iiberhért, 
(3) man muss die Kollationen langsam, ohne jede Hast, machen. 

Die Sammlung der Varianten soll geordnet (konkordanzmassig) vorgelegt werden. 
Gewiss ist es notwendig, die Varianten nach Kapitel und Vers geordnet vorzulegen, wenn 
sie im Apparat der BH aufgenommen werden sollen. Wenn sie jedoch in einem Sonder- 
heft erscheinen, dann ist eine geordnete Zusammenstellung (wie es bei den ‘‘Ortho- 
graphika”’ der Géttinger Sept.-Ausgabe in der Einleitung geschieht) erforderlich. So 
bleibt es dem Beniitzer erspart, noch einmal die Arbeit zu leisten, die der Sammler 
bereits gemacht hat. Bei dieser Darbietung der Varianten werden auch Versehen 
leichter ausgeschaltet. Zwei Beispiele seien genannt: (1) m4p17 Qu, so (mit 1, bedeut- 
sam fiir die LXX, siehe unter VII), fehlt bei Eissfeldt, nachgetragen von Hempel, ZA W, 
64 (1953), 64 und ZD MG, 101 (1951), 140, und Gottstein, Bzbl., 34 (1953), 215: 7 1 (von 
Hempel iibersehen); 7 5; 7 9, aber 7 4 fehlt das 1, und 8 6 ist eine Liicke im Ms. (2) m7 
so mit 1, nicht mit *, wie fehlerhaft die Ausgabe von Burrows hat: 14 7 (von Gottstein 
iibersehen) und sonst iiberall, ausser 43 14; vielleicht mag diese Lesart (=M) andeuten, 
dass an dieser schwierigen Stelle nicht das Wort ‘‘Jubel’’ vorliegt. Somit ware zu 
Notieren: (1) ni 7 1,5, 9; 7907 7 4; 86 lacuna. (2) m7 14 7; 44 23; 48 20; 49 13; 54 1; 
55 12; mya 35 10; 51 11; 43 14 monn (cf. M). 
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im Anschluss an das folgende of ép@vres robs daTépas=M Qu gewahlt. 
Der Ubersetzer hat héchst wahrscheinlich bereits die Lesart von M vor 
sich gehabt, die nicht anzutasten ist; dagegen ist Qu sekundar (gegen 
Notscher, V7, 1 [1951], 299). 


I] 


Das Plus, das LXX Qu gegeniiber M bezeugen, ist unbedeutend. Es 
betrifft zunachst (1) die Einfiigung von Partikeln, die verhaltnism4ssig 
haufig ist, und dann (2) die Einfiigung einzelner Wérter und Wendungen, 
die selten ist.3 


(1) Sehr oft ist die Konjunktion von LXX (kai) und von Qu 
(1 copulativum) bezeugt, die in M fehlt. 


kat LX X=) Qu] om. M. 


13; 18; 24; 37; 3.9; 319; 3 20; 3 21; 3 22; 56; 74; 13 8; 1610; 16 41;° 
17 8; 17 14; ( auch ‘'20 MSS’’); 30 19; 30 23; 31 5; 32 13; 34 2; 34 10; 34 16 
36 15; 38 5; 39 6; 4017; 41 2; 41 3 (2mal); 42 7; 42 21; 43.17; 44 11; 44 16 
(, auch ‘42 MSS’’); 44 19; 45 14; 45 16; 45 23; 463; 466; 47 11 (2mal); 
48 13; 48 16; 48 18; 48 20; 49 9; 525; 52 9; 5213; 52 15; 53.4; 53.5; 53 11; 
55 13; 56 6; 57 4; 57 13; 58 8; 58 9; 60 7; 60 13; 60 18; 61 8; 62 4; 65 20; 66 8 
(, auch ‘‘Var Ka’’): 68 Falle. 


ovdé LXX=xb) Qu] xd M. 
5 27; 13 18; 26 14; 35 9; 38 13 (2°); 40 28; 57 11; 64 4 (3): 8 Falle. 


6€ LXX=1 Qu] om. M. 
26 11; 55 13 () auch ‘‘mlt HSS Q’’); 64 8 (7): 3 Falle. 


3 Es werden die gleichen Sigel und Abktirzungen wie in der Géttinger LX X-Ausgabe 
verwendet: S, A-Q, O (=B-V; hexaplarische Rezension), Z (lukianische Rezension), 
C (Catenen-Gruppe), of ofI, lI III, cI cII (hexaplarische, lukianische, Catenen-Unter- 
gruppen). Bei starker Verteilung sind nur die Hauptzeugen genannt; wenn wenige 
Zeugen eine Lesart iiberliefern, dann sind alle Hss. aufgefihrt. 

Es ist auffallend, dass manche Textkritiker immer noch zu den kleinen Handaus- 
gaben (Swete, Rahlfs) greifen, wenn sie eine LX X-Lesart zitieren. Gewiss mégen in 
manchen Fallen die Handausgaben gentigen, aber fiir textkritische Untersuchungen sind 
sie unzureichend, zuma! auch die hexaplarischen Lesarten in ihnen nicht verzeichnet 
sind. Wenn man die Géttinger LX X-Ausgabe ignoriert, kann es passieren, dass man 
vollig ungentigende und nichtssagende Angaben macht, z. B. zu 51 9 ‘‘Catena in XVI 
prophetas, apud BH’, wzX4azos,” so Burrows, BASOR, 113 (1949), 26, und direkt von 
Burrows iibernommen, bei Milik, Bzbl., 31 (1950), 828, ferner zu 40 i0 ‘“‘Also here DSI 
follows some Greek translations” bei Goldman, Austr. Bibl. Review, 1(1951), 15, und zu 
49 24”... is also found in two Greek translations,” ebd., S. 16, — sehr zum Schaden der 
Untersuchungen. 
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yap LXX=} Qu] om. M. 
2 11; 9 21 init. (19 fin. M); 41 29: 3 Falle. 


é&é\Aa LXX =} Qu] om. M. 
717: 1 Fall. 


Im ganzen sind es also 83 Falle, wo LXX Qu die Konjunktion et 
bezeugen, wahrend sie in M fehlt. Damit ist aber nicht gesagt, dass die 
LXX-Vorlage an allen Stellen auch 1 gehabt hat; manchmal mag der 
griech. Ubersetzer sie aus eigenem beigegeben haben. 

Hierher gehéren auch 4319 @ vuv: cf. nny: Qu] om. & M und 46 2 
ot ob (6vvqaovrat): cf. #151 Qu] om. of Bo Cypr.=M. 


An den genannten Stellen ist xati einhellig bezeugt. Es lassen sich 
auch Stellen anfiihren, wo die Bezeugung von xai geteilt ist, wo also nur 
einige Rezensionen, Textgruppen, Unzialen, Minuskeln und Vaterzitate 
kat tiberliefern, das als } auch in Qu steht. 


116 xadapot yeveode=M] pr. kat 93 130 ClemRom. Or. !*t=Qu. 
912 (11) émt rovrots] pr. kat 538 Syp=Qu. 

104 émi rovrous] pr. kat C 403-613 Syp=Qu. 

152 mdavres] pr. kat LI 449-770 Cyr. =Qu. 

40 26 ovdéy] pr. kat Syh=Qu. 

Al2 éxddeoev airy] pr. kat 309=Qu. 

4125 KAndnoovrat] pr. Kac L=Qu. 

421  xptov] pr. kat Bo=Qu et Matth 12 18. 

4211 émav’dXeus] pr. kat at Just. =Qu. 

433 émoinoa] pr. kat Syp=Qu; pr. tov 46 538 Sa. 

45 21 ov éort 2°] pr. kat 233 534=Qu. 

46 2  ovx] pr. kat 88 L=Qu. 

4613 T@ lopayd] pr. kat Eus. Hi. =Qu. 

522 Kadcoor] pr. kar L cIIT=Qu. 

572 €éorat] pr. kat 106 88 147-233 Cypr.=Qu. 

5913 éAaAnoaper] pr. Kat 88=Qu. 

60 11 ov] pr. kac L=Qu. 

616 Aerovpyot] pr. kat A-86-106 449-770 538 Bo=Qu. 

6310 avrds] pr. kat S* A C=Qu “50 MSS.” 


An keiner einzigen Stelle kann mit Sicherheit gesagt werden, dass die 
genannten Zeugen in der hebr. Vorlage 1 gelesen haben, weil sie nicht 
nach ihr ausgerichtet sind, ausgenommen 42 11 (Iust.). Es kénnte der 
Fall sein bei L; aber auch fiir Lukian ist der Stil, nicht der hebr. Text 
entscheidend. Nur an der zuletzt genannten Stelle (63 10) ist sehr 
wahrscheinlich cat urspriinglich. 
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In den beiden Zusdtzen 3410 und 43 23 ist kat nicht einheitlich 
bezeugt: 


3410 &% kate (hab.Sco lI L=Qu;om. V=M) ov eotw... 
4323 ovde (S¢A cI IJ=Qu; ovk V of II L C=M) edovdev- 
gas... 


Oft steht der Artikel in LXX Qu, wahrend er in M fehlt. 


8 9; 23 8; 44 23;5210 77s yYns=Qu]om. 77s M. 
8 22;459 THY Ynv. 

9 19 (18); 24 20 9 Y7. 

14 12; 63 15 €k TOU ovpavod. 

1416 6 rapotbvwy. 

196 of mToTapotl. 


237 7 ¥Bp.s. 

3211 Tas dogias 

343 Ta pn 

411s Tv Epnyuov 

4510 06 A€ywv 

5214 amd THY avlpwrwy 


Wahrend an den genannten Stellen der Artikel einhellig iiberliefert ist, 
findet er sich an den folgenden Stellen nur in einigen Zeugen. 


12 yn=M] pr n 147-36 410 534 538 613=Qu. 
1416 ocelwy=M|] pr. o 88 L C=Qu. 
662 zpéeuovtal pr. Tov lI 544=Qu. 


Noch unsicherer als bei der Konjunktion } lasst die Setzung des 
Artikels in der LXX einen Schluss zu, dass er bereits in der hebr. Vorlage 
gestanden habe und dass somit die LX X-Vorlage und Qu in der Setzung 
des Artikels iibereingestimmt hatten. Man kann deutlich beobachten, 
dass oft der Artikel sekundar ohne Riicksicht auf die Vorlage aus sti- 
listischen Griinden eingefiigt worden ist.4 Auch die Einfiigung von 7 
in Qu ist sekundar; deutlich zeigt dies 33 9 7 yy =Qu‘] om. 7 M Qu*. 
Auch parallele oder benachbarte Stellen erweisen, dass die Setzung bzw. 
Unterlassung des Artikels in LX X keinen Schluss auf die Vorlage ziehen 
lasst: 


23s &pxovTres THS Yns=Qu] om. trys M; vel. 239 map 
évookov emt ts (>M Qu) yas. 

6315 €k Tov ov’pavov=Qu] om. tov M parallel €k rov 
(>M Qu) otkov. 


4 Siehe meine Beitrdge zur Ier.-Sept., S. 114-169. Vierter Beitrag: Der Artikel in 
der Jer.-LXX. 


Dies gilt besonders fiir den Is.-Ubersetzer, der bekanntlich seine 
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Vorlage frei wiedergibt. 


Pronomina sind selten von LXX Qu gegeniiber M bezeugt. 


> 34 12 
559 
62 5 


Pronomen separatum. 


avtTot=Qu]>M. 

Kaleime TP Os aUTOV=Qu] om. pods airov M. 

év q wopebon €v abtrH=Qu] om. év F et év 
avTtn M. 

AnuWouae € wot S A (evavtw)-Q C=Qu] om. épol 
OL=M. 


Suffixum nominale. 


n ioxds atvT@v et ai épyacia abra@v=Qu] om. 
auvta@v (bis) M. 

cwrnpias o@ ov=Qu] om. aov M (im Text habe ich otk 
fiir cov geschrieben). 

dua Tas Guaptias av’Ta@v=Qulom. a’trav M. 


ioxvos = M]+-airov 87* Sa=Qu. 


Suffixum verbale. 
éotynoev avTo=Qu] om. atro M. 
g g ld Ul 
0 pugayevos ge=Qu] om. oe M. 
Lash 3 A A ~~, > Ul 
Tots Eue UN CnTovor =Qu] om. eve M. 


Prapositionen. 
eis damm decay: cf. Qu ppxd] om. ets M. 
g > t g 
ws amtrexee=Qu] om. ws M. 
e Lag e 
ws guvowK@vy=Qu]om. ws M. 


64 10 (9) @s Epnuos=Qu] om. ws M. 


66 3 


@s 6 dToKTévywy =Qu] om. ws M. 


2 914 (13) €v mwa Nuépa=Qu] om. év M. 


37 38 
43 23 
6 10 
57 15 


6b 6311 
45 18 
49 4 


év T@ oikw=Qu] om. év M. 

épy rats duaiats cov=Qu] om. ev M. 
kal 7H Kapola@: cf. aaa Qu] rand) M. 
év aylots 2°: cf. wpa Qu] wip M. 


eis Alyurrov=Qu] om. eis M. 
eis Kevov=Qu] om. es M. 
Kat eis ovdév=Qu] om. eis M. 
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}0 187 €xk daov=Qu (parallel dro Naov=Qu M)] om. & M, vel. 


Hempel, ZDMG, 101 (1951), 167: ‘“‘das hochgewachsene 
Volk wird nicht als Gabe dargebracht, sondern stiftet selbst 
Gaben.”’ 

299 a0 olvov=Qu] om. 476 M; es geht voraus a76 (>Qu M) 
oLKepa. 


Sonstige Partikeln. 


74 6rav yap=Qu] om. yap M. 
483 O6re ader@v=Qu] om. dre M. 


nb 5813 Tov uw movety=Qu] om. pn M. 
nd) 3818 ovd€ of droVavovres = Qu] om. ovdé M. 


my 549 én col é€rt=Qu] om. Ere M. 


ox 629 ddd’ #S* A-O C=on wd Qu] om. 7 S*O L=M. 


Die genannten Qu LX X gemeinsamen Varianten sind zahlreich, aber 


ohne Gewicht. Ebenso kann nicht gesagt werden, dass die Vorlage der 
LXX immer mit Qu iibereingestimmt hat. Haufig sind die LX X-Lesarten 
durch den Stil des Ubersetzers bedingt, der bekanntlich frei seiner Vorlage 
gegeniiber stand. Namentlich geht die Hinzufiigung und Auslassung des 
kopulativen 1 und xai oftmals auf den Schreiber zuriick, vgl. dazu 
Gottstein, Bzbl., 35 (1954), 437-439. 


(2) Bedeutsam sind die folgenden Worter und Wendungen, die in 


LXX Qu stehen, dagegen in M fehlen. 


379 Kal axovloas awméotpeWe=Qu] om. adréaTrpewpe 
M; vgl. unter X ‘‘Dubletten.”’ 

396 eis BaBvdwva 4 Ee€t=Qul]om. HEEt M. 

499 Kalév taaats Tats dd0is=Qu] om. Tagats M. 

5123 Tov dduknoavTrwy ge KAL THV TATELYWOaYTwWY 
oé€=Qu]om. kali T@yv ram. ogeM. 

531. detEacatlT@® p@s =Qu]om. gas M. 

567 €covrTrat dexrai=Qurdy]om. €covrar M. 

6019 gwruet cou. THY VUKTa=Qul]om. THY viKTa M. 

642 (1) Kal karaxatoe up TOovS brEevarvTtious (+a0u 
LZ Qu)=Qu] om. rovs tbrevavrious (cov)=M. 


3611 TOV avbparwy Tov) +Kkadnuevwv A cI IIT=Qu;+eorn- 
koTwv V-Oms-ol IT LC. 
3614 6 Baoirels]tacacuptwv 26 407 538 Sa=Qu. 


Die Vorlage der Isaias-Septuaginta (LXX) [43] 


An den Stellen 49 9; 51 23; 53 11; 60 19 haben LXX Qu das Urspriing- 
liche erhalten; deshalb ist ihre Lesart als Text anzunehmen und zu 
iibersetzen, siehe meinen Isaias-Kommentar der ‘‘Echter-Bibel’’ III 
(Wiirzburg, 1958) zu den einzelnen Stellen. Die iibrigen Stellen sind in 
exegetischer Hinsicht nicht so wichtig; hier scheinen sekundadre Erwei- 
terungen vorzuliegen, die M nicht kennt. Zu 56 7 ist zu bemerken, dass 
éoovrat nicht ‘‘innergriechisch” (so Gottstein, Bzb]., 35 [1954], 63) ist, 
sondern LXX in ihrer Vorlage 1by" (wie Qu) gelesen hat (BH retrovertiert 
vir, setzt aber mit Recht ein Fragezeichen hinzu); auch sonst hat etvat 
andere hebr. Aquivalente.s An den beiden letzten Stellen, wo die Bezeu- 
gung der mit Qu tibereinstimmenden griech. Lesart geteilt ist, braucht 
nicht die hebr. Lesart in der LX X-Vorlage angenommen zu werden. 


Ill 


Die Stellen, an denen LXX Quein Minus gegeniiber M haben, sind 
nicht so zahlreich wie die, welche ein Plus bezeugen. Auch hier kann 
man unterscheiden: Auslassung (1) von Partikeln und (2) von einzelnen 
Wortern. 


(1) om. cat LXX Qu] hab. M. 1 24; 6 1; 8 11; 13 22; 14 13; 17 8 (2mal); 
30 23; 33 9; 37 26; 447; 45 11; 464; 46 13; 485; 48 7; 502; 51 16; 51 22; 
56 3; 58 2; 644 (3); 646 (5); 65 7. 

Dies sind 24 Falle (beim Plus 83). Dies zeigt, dass LXX Qu gegen- 
iiber M sekundar sind; denn die asyndetische Verbindung ist urspriing- 
lich. 


An einigen Stellen lassen nur einige Zeugen kat bzw. 6€ aus: 


438 xkal dg0adyot=M] om. cai 22-93 = Qu. 
4310 Kal 6 wats=M] om. xat 393 =Qu. 
612 Kat nuépay=M] om. xai V Spec. =Qu. 


49 21 Tovtous 6€=M nbn] om. 6€ 534 Tert.=Qu. 
5416 éyw 6€=M *>n)] om. 6€ 88-01 III 49* Bo=Qu. 


Das Fehlen von xai besagt nicht, dass die genannten Zeugen nach 
einer hebr. Vorlage ausgerichtet worden waren, die wie Qu 1 nicht hatte. 


An nur 3 Stellen fehlt der Artikel in LXX Qu, wahrend er in 
M steht: 11 5; 64 8 (7); 66 22. 


s Siehe Beitrdge zur Ier.-Sept., S. 35. Vgl. auch 572 Eo rae & elpnyg adv wa. 
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Auch hier hat der Ubersetzer nur frei wiedergegeben, wenn er den 
Artikel nicht setzt. 


Pronomina (Suffixa) fehlen selten. 


1115 mvevpaTe=Qu]t+eius M. 

139 Kat Tods duaptwrovs =Qu]+eius M. 

2114 &prous=Qu]+eius M. 

268 ATioapev=Qu]+te M. 

423 ov cBéoee=Qu]+eam M. 

4511 6 To.jnoas=Qu]+eum M. 

466 émotnoavy=Qul+eum M. 

4815 éka\eoa=Qul]+eumM. 

6311 6 dvaGiBaoas=Qu “pc MSS”’]+eos=M. 
527 Komtacovotv = Qu]+in eo M. 


Sonstige Partikeln 
44.20 Wevédos=Qu] pr. wba M (Ore 1° 2° von LXX eingefiigt). 
526 TO Ovoua pou=Qu]+xX dla rouro VC=Metay’. 
6020 dvoerar=Qu]+ X eve =M et a Dd’. 


(2) Einzelne Wérter fehlen manchmal in LXX Qu, wahrend sie in 
M stehen. Das ‘‘Fiillwort’’ esse fehlt 2mal, omnis 4mal. 


324 KoviopTos=Qu]+erit M. 
723 éxelyn=Qu] + X eorar L C=M et 7’ 


119 706 dpos=Qu] pr. omne M=o' ev Tarte Tw opel. 
1418 éxotundynoav=Qu] pr. omnes illi M. 
2116 17 60&a=Qu] pr. omnis M. 


566 om. ravtas Sa=Qul] hab. wapyras rel.=M. 


Die Zufiigung in M ist wohl sekundar. 


An folgenden Stellen fehlen die genannten (manchmal in O L C 
vorhandenen) Worter in LXX Qu. 


263 ~~ fin. =Qu]+eAmids O L=M. 

265 KataBadrets=Qu]+humiliabit eam M. 

266 warTnoovow atras=Qu]+pes M. 

3611 Iwax=Qu] + X pos Tov pavaxny V L C=M. 

6210 mopeveode=Qu] + X mopeveode Q™2-clI 403 Eus.=M. 


Uberall wird M den Vorzug gegeniiber LX X Qu haben. 


Die Vorlage der Isaias-Septuaginta (LXX) [45] 


An einigen Stellen fehlen die genannten Worter nur in einigen Zeugen 
der LXX und in Qu. 


4819 Kal Ta éxyova Tis Kot\Las cov=M] om. THs KotAias L=Qu. 
59 21 etme yap KUptos (2°)=M] om. oJ =Qu. 


Auch hier verdient M den Vorzug gegeniiber LXX Qu. 


Die Auslassungen, die Qu LXX gegeniiber M haben, sind der Zahl 
und dem Umfang nach unbedeutend, besonders dann, wenn man sich 
vor Augen halt, wie oftmals LXX ein Minus gegeniiber M Qu hat, das 
dann Origenes gewohnlich sub asterisco aufgefiillt hat. Nur zwei Stellen 
k6nnen genannt werden, wo LXX Qu im Minus gegeniiber M iiberein- 
stimmen, und von ihnen kommt eigentlich nur die erste in Frage, nadmlich 
40 7-8, die bereits Kahle, ThLZ, 74 (1949), 93, besprochen hat: ‘‘Wir 
sehen, dass der Text der Rolle genau der hebraischen Vorlage der LXX 
entspricht.”’ An der zweiten Stelle 551 fehlen in Qu infolge Homoioteleuton 
die drei Verba naw 195) 1b9e1, dagegen in LX X nur die beiden letzten, 
die von V L? C X xal mwopeveode kat ayopacate aus 0’ erganzt worden 
sind. Hier wird LXX den urspriinglichen Text bezeugen, vgl. BH. 


IV 


In der Wortfolge stimmen LXX Qu gegeniiber M an nur 
wenigen Stellen iiberein. 


239 macav Thy UBptv=Qu] tr. M; om. tacav A 198. 

607 dexra émi=Qu ‘4 MSS”) tr. M. 

617 ék devrépas KAnpovounoovor thy ynv: cf. Qu duplicia in 
terra sua possidebunt] in terra sua duplicia possidebunt M. 

628s Ei ére dwow tov ctrov cov: cf. si dedero ultra triticum tuum 
Qu] sz dedero triticum tuum ulira M. 


371 Tov Baotrtéa / Efexiav=M] tr. Qu, cf. efextas o Baotdeus 
1 I-36*-456. 


Somit ist die Wortfolge nur selten geandert. Dies ist umso auffal- 
lender, als LXX sehr oft gegen M umstellt und ebenso Qu (siehe die 
Stellen bei Eissfeldt ‘‘invers’’). Wenn hier LXX mit Qu zusammengeht, 
so ist damit nicht gesagt, dass bereits in der Vorlage der LXX die Um- 
stellung vorhanden gewesen sein muss. Nur 60 7 haben LXX Qu die 
urspriingliche Wortfolge bewahrt, siehe BH und die Kommentare. 
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V 


Sehr zahlreich sind die grammatikalisch-syntakti- 


schen Varianten, die LXX Qu gegen M bezeugen. 


(1) Numerus. 


118 ws gouvtxovv=Qu ‘4 MSS’’] plur. M (parallel as xéxxwvov = 
Qu M). 
1411 76 KaTakad\uupda cou=Qu ‘66 MSS’’] plur. M. 
152 él maons Kepadys =Qu] plur. M. 
43 23 THs Oh\oKapTwWoEwWS GoU=Qu] plur. M. 
599 év dwpia=Qu] plur. M (parallel ox6ros =Qu M). 
6315  loxvs cov=Qu] plur. M. 


67 Tas auaptias cov=Qu] sing. M (parallel ras dvoulas cov: 

sing. Qu M). 

266 mpaéwy=Qu] sing. M (neben rarevayvy=Qu M). 

327 rTamewa@v=Qu] sing. M (parallel rarewvotls =Qu M). 

539 rovs mdovciovs=Qu*] sing. Que M (parallel tovs zovnpods 
=Qu M). 

5312 adpaptias 1°=Qu] sing. M (parallel ras dvouias bzw. auaprias, 
siehe unter VI). 


202 ta cavdadta cou=Qu] sing. M, ebenso 28 25 év Tots dpiots 
gov. 

37 19 und 60 21 épya (xeEtpar). 

412 Kara wddas a’rov. 

477 Ta éoxara. 

5710 Tats 7oAvodlats cou. 

583 Tas Puxas nUwy. 

595 domidwy. 

646 (5) dtd Tas dvoutas Huy. 

64.8 (7) T@Y xELpwr cov. 


436 am’ &xpwv: cf. Qu] am axpou S oI C Tyc.=M. 
6619 onpeta Sc A-Ot*t = Qu] onuetcov S* O-Q™ L C=M. 


3717 %& tous ogUadpous gov (im hexaplar. Zusatz) = Qu] sing. M. 


36 12 mpos buas=Qul] sing. M (ad te). 
565 abrois 2°=Qu et a’a'0'] sing. M (ez). 


9 21 (20) gayerat=Qu] plur. M; “le ms. fait commencer le verset 
20 par box comme la Sept.” Barthélemy, RB, 57 (1950), 
541. 


10 29 


13 14 


14 32 


16 10 


219 


23 2 


30 20 


32 5 


Die Vorlage der Isaias-Septuaginta (LXX) [47] 


Kal mapedeloerat 2°: cf. Qu] plur. M (es geht voraus Kal 
mapedevoerar 1°=Qu M, und es folgt xal Hee: Qu M 
aliter). 

kal épets=Qu (wie 121 kat épets=Qu M)] plur. M (et 
dicetis). 

amwdeTo = Qu] plur. M (Subjekt 6 &pxwyv 6 karamarav=Qu 
M; BH ‘‘l apn-’’). 

&pet =Qu] plur. M. 

amédpa=Qu] plur. M (parallel karadnuperar airois: Qu M 
aliter). 

evepavdnte=Qu] plur. Syh=M. 

Kal kadéoet oe = M] et vocabunt Tyc. =Qu. 


ayaravres...duwxovres=Qu] sing. M (Subjekt ist of 
apxovres; LXX om. 145). 

Karaxpv ova: cf. Qu] sing. M (LXX zieht v. 18 zu v. 19, wo 
der Plur. steht). 

Kal ot ioxbovres byw@v=Qul] sing. M (LXX iibersetzt frei). 

of évorxovvres =Qu] sing. M (LXX iibersetzt das kollektive 
avy mit dem Plural, wie auch sonst, vgl. nur 12 6 LXX 
plur. gegen Qu M sing.). 

a&xovawar=Qu] sing. M (alle Verba stehen in der LXX im 
Plur.; Subjekt ist Aads im kollektiven Sinn. Das 1 der 
Pluralform 1ynow gehért vor 1222; somit liegt in Qu falsche 
Worttrennung vor). 

novyndyoay =Qu et M LXX IV Reg 16 5] sing. M (vielleicht 
ist der Plur. urspriinglich, vgl. BH). 

Kal égovrat=Qu] sing. M (LXX setzt gegen M als Subjekt 
ot KaTaA€eAEL EVOL ein). 

a&mrokpudnoovrat = Qu] sing. M (LXX hat als Subjekt Bao- 
ets = Qu; M scheint verderbt zu sein, vgl. BH). 

evypavdnoovTrat=Qu] sing. M (neben marnoovow gegen 

Qu M sing.; LXX tibersetzt frei, da sie die Vorlage nicht 
versteht). 

ovverpiBnoav=Qu] sing. M (LXX 4ndert die Satzkonstruk- 
tion und nimmt a@yaApara, xerporroinra als Subjekt). 

dvaTrepwvres =Qu] sing. M (Subjekt ot évotxovvres=Qu M, 
und per afoot X* Qu M sing.). 

éyyiowot got=Qu] sing. M (Subjekt ot wravenvrés oe=Qu 
M). 

elwot 1°=Qu] sing. M Niphal (parallel etwot 2°: gegen M 
Niphal und 7pxv Qu). 


* Das Zeichen X besagt, dass in den genannten Zeugen entgegengesetzte Lesarten 
Stehen, steht also dem Gleichheitszeichen = gegenitiber. 
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Aeyere=Qu et M IV Reg 18 22] sing. M et LXX IV Reg (die 
Rede folgt im Plural: rerot?aywev =Qu M). 

peixdnre=Qu et LXX IV Reg 18 23] sing. M Is. et M IV 
Reg (siehe zu 36 7). 

kal AnuWovrar=Qu] sing. M Is. Niphal et M LXX (Anugdn- 
geTat) IV Reg 20 18 (aktive Form in der LXX und deshalb 
Plural). 

épxéeodwoay =Qu] sing. M (Subjekt apxovres=Qu M). 

nvovy wéeva =Qu] sing. M (in LXX iiberall Plural). 

ol mopevouevor=Qu] sing. M (in LXX iiberall Plural: gegen 
Qu M sing.). 

evpnoovo.yv = Qu] sing. M Niphal (in LX X aktive Form). 

Tovs PuAagaopevous = Qu] sing. M (LXX hat iiberall Plural- 
formen in diesem Vers=Qu M). 

kAvdwricdnoovrat=Qu (Subjekt ot 6€ aétxoc). 

KadéoeTe = Qu] vocabis Cypr. Spec. = M. 


éxexpayov S A-O L C (87°) =Qu] exexpayev B 87*=M. 
néovar SC A-O= Qu ‘21 MSS Seb’’] née S* OL C=M. 


(2) Tempus. 


Kal TaTevwdnoeTat=Qul perf. M (parallel kat bWwdnoerar X 
Qu M). 

ApeEA® = Qu] infin. abs. M (parallel kadveX@ X Qu M). 

éuBd€rrovet = Qu] fut. M (parallel karavoote.=Qu M). 

paptTupas ... rolnoov=Qu (vgl. die Imperative 8 1 AdBe und 
ypayov=Qu M). 

Kal émeyepet=Qu] part. M (in der LXX iiberall v. 24-34 
Future=Qu M). 

éorac=Qu] perf. M (parallel wevec=Qu M). 

Kal aTooKopaktet = Qu] perf. M (es folgt duwéerar X Qu M). 

éevyepdnoovrar... Kal evypavdnoovrar=Qu et ot A’; a’ d'] 
imperat. M (es geht voraus avagrnoovrar=Qu M; nach 
BH sind die Futurformen zu lesen). 

Kal é€avdnoet = Qu] perf. M (neben BAaornoe = Qu M) 

(Idod éyw) éuBar® (besser €uGardr\w)=710'9 Qu] perf. M 
(nach 73m steht gew6hnlich das Partizip; deshalb fordert BH 
10%). 

12 (2°) Kat épet=Qu] perf. M (das Futur ist in LXX sti- 
listisch gefordert, vgl. kal épet 1° v. 12 X TARY Qu M). 
Néyet = Qu] Taxi M (LX X Aéyer im Anschluss an die haufige 

Formel \éyee Kuptos). 
ép€t=Qu] part. M (épet stilistisch notwendig, vgl. cai épet 
41 ¢ fin.). 


43 28 
45 16 
48 14 
48 14 
525 
53 7 
54 2 


564 
57 17 


59 4 


62 9 


63 16 
66 2 


714 
33 17 
48 8 


53 8 
60 21 


49 5 
51 18 
58 14 


Die Vorlage der Isaias-Septuaginta (LXX) [49] 


kal €6wka =Qu] imperf. M mmx} (es geht voraus Kat éulavar; 
BH fordert mit Qu die Punktierung ’x)). 

Kat topevoovTat=Qu] perf. M (parallel aisyuvdhoovrat Kai 
évTpamnoovrar X Qu M). 

kal (>Qu) ovvaxdjoovrar... Kat axovcovrat=Qu] impe- 
rat. M 

ayamrav oe: cf. "37s Qu] perf. M. 

Kat od\oNUEeTE: cf. Qu] imperf. M (siehe unter VIII). 

dvoiyer 2°=Qu] imperf. M (bei avoivyer 1° auch Qu wie M 
imperf.). 

wnéov: cf. a Qu] imperf. plur. M ww (@mq#fov= vn BH; in 
v. 2nur Imperative). 

Kat éx\é&wvrat=Qu] perf. M (parallel guAagwvrac=Qu M). 

Kal améotpeWa=Qu] infin. abs. M (neben kai émrarata 
avrov: cf. Qu M). 


TweTvoivaow ... TikKTovoLvy = Qu] infin. abs. M (auch die beiden 
anderen absoluten Infinitive sind mit Aadover und kvovor 
iibersetzt). 


Kal aivégovot=Qu] perf. M (neben gayovrar und tiovrar= 
Qu M). 

ovK éTéyvw = Qu] imperf. M (parallel obk éyvw=Qu M). 

Kal €oTiv = Qu] imperf. M (vgl. BH). 


(3) Wechsel der Person. 


Kadeoets = M] -ver S 311-46=Qu. 

6Yeode = Qu] videbunt (oculi tur) M. 

jvortal] —Eas 564 239 410 534 Sa=Qu; apertum est M (siehe 
unter VIII). 

Tov A\aov ~wov=M] Tov Aaouv auvtovu Syp=Qu. 

xepav avbrov=Qul x. wou II LII-233 Tht.=M. 


6mAaoas we=Mlomdr. oe 534 Sa=Qu. 

(6 mapakahav) ce=Qu] a? M. 

avaBiBace oe... Ywutetoe=Qu] et sustollam te... et cibabo 
te M. 


Vel. auch 4613 #yytoa THY Sux. pou] nyyloev n OtkaLocuvyn pov 


14 32 
15 3 


538 Syl Tert. (plur.): cf. m2.79p Qu. Auch Pesch. und Targ. 
haben ‘‘Gerechtigkeit” als Subjekt, vgl. Gottstein, Bzbl., 
35 (1954), 61. 


(4) Genus. 


kal du’ avrov=Qu] an M. 
év rais wAaTrelass avTHS=Qu] ev Tats TA. aUTOV M. 
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ZahlenmAssig sind es somit viele Stellen, wo LXX und Qu gegen M 
iibereinstimmen. Aber bei diesen grammatikalisch-syntaktischen Vari- 
anten muss man sehr vorsichtig sein, wenn man auch sagen will, dass 
LXX tiberall so wie Qu in ihrer Vorlage gelesen hat. An den meisten 
Stellen forderte der griechische Stil, nicht die hebraische Vorlage, die 
mit Q iibereinstimmende Wiedergabe. 


VI 


Inder Vokalisierung (Punktation) treffen LXX und 
Qu manchmal zusammen. 


528 ws oTeped TETPA=N¥XD Qu] ISD M. 

14 32 Baotheis ="35n Qu] *oN? M. 

153 mepifw@oacde =r Qu] Man M. 

217 dvaBarnv 1° 2° und 21 9 dvaBarns = 2217 Qu] 359 M. 

271 gev'yovra=nna3 Qu] ma M. 

3413 avAn= sn Qu] sn M. 

4010 peta ioxtvos=pnna Qu, vgl. Hempel, ZAW, 61 (1945/48), 
282] pina M. 

40 26 Kal é€v pare (ahnlich o' 3’ Kat Kpatous)=yor) Qu] yx) M. 

412 éadndn=pryx Qu] pts M. 

4917 ofxodoundjon (ahnlich a’?’ otxodouovrvtes ge) =pna Qu] 
7212 M=a" ot vior gov. 

533 Kat el6ws=yr7 Qu] ym) M. 

5312 Kal dua Tas duaptias (besser dvoutas) al’t@v=nomywndy 
Qu] oywe') M. 

5411 Kal Ta Jewedia gou=pmno Qu] PAO) M. 

5510 eis Bp@ow =i>N> Qu] Yok? M. 

S715 év aylous 2°=wnpar Qu] wit) M. 

662 Kal(+rov lI 544=Qu, siehe unter II) tpéuovra=a nm Qu] 
77m M. 

66 12 Ta Wadia a’T@y ADTM[pI] Qu] on M. 


Bei den genannten Stellen hat der Ubersetzer die Lesarten von Qu 
entweder bereits in seiner Vorlage gelesen oder als Randnoten bzw. 
Korrekturen irgendwie gekannt und sie als ‘‘matres versionis’’ beniitzt. 

Von den Lesarten kénnen als urspriinglich betrachtet werden: 49 17 
(BH: ‘‘l’’); 53 12 (&voutas ist anstelle von auaptias 2° in den Text auf- 
zunehmen; es ist nicht anzunehmen, dass zweimal hintereinander o’yw5 
urspriinglich ist); 54 11 (BH: “‘prps’’; besser ist: ‘‘l’’); 66 12 (vgl. BH). 

Bei den iibrigen Stellen kann man geteilter Meinung sein, ob die 
Punktation des M oder die Lesart der LXX Qu den Vorzug verdient. 


Die Vorlage der Isaias-Septuaginta (LXX) [51] 


VII 


Auchdie Transkription der Eigennamen verrat, dass 
LXX in verschiedenen Fallen Qu ndher als M steht. Dies ist schon 
gelegentlich festgestellt worden, siehe Hempel, ZDMG, 101 (1951), 140, 
und Milik, Bibl., 31 (1950), 217. Die in Frage kommenden Eigennamen 
seien hier zusammengestellt. 


ZLodoua: cf. Qu ono,] O79 M, ebenso an allen Stellen. 
19 Yéuopa: cf. Qu m7my] may M, ebenso an allen Stellen. 
71 (vids) Popedtov: cf. Qu moni] w2N7 M, ebenso 7 5; 7 9; 
86; aber 74 (LXX aliter) steht in Qu mp5, also ohne 1, 
siehe Anm. 2. 
155 Znywp: cf. Qu nys] ws M. 
2113 Aedav V 544 Bo Hi. (6atdav SA-~Q OC): cf. M oyta] a’ a’ 
dwOariu=L Qu orn. 
363 Zouvas: cf. Qu wiaw] Nav M, ebenso 36 u1, 22; 37 2. 


Die Transkriptionen 1 9; 7 1; 15 5 sind allgemein in der iibrigen LXX 
gebrauchlich. Wiederum kann nicht sicher gesagt werden, dass der 
Is.-Ubersetzer den o-Laut, der in Qu besonders gern eingefiigt wird 
(man kann bei Qu direkt von einer kennzeichnenden o-Vokalisierung im 
Gegensatz zur a-Vokalisierung bei M sprechen), in seiner hebr. Vorlage 
gelesen hat. Jedoch hat er sicher die Lesarten mit dem Vokal o gekannt 
und sie als ‘‘matres transcriptionis’’ beniitzt. Wenn 21 13 Aquila und 
Symmachus (und von ihnen abhangig Lukian) mit w transkribieren, so 
ist dies ein Beleg, dass sie eine alte Tradition wieder aufgreifen. 

In M haben viele Eigennamen die langen altertiimlichen Endungen 
we-, wahrend in Qu die kurzen Endungen 7~stehen. Auch in der LXX 
sind durchweg die Eigennamen in der Art von Qu geschrieben, vgl. 
Hoaias, Efexias, Oftas usw. Auch hier kann LXX wie M in ihrer 
Vorlage gelesen haben; aber ebenso war ihr die Form in Qu bekannt. 

Auf die Endung von ‘‘Jerusalem” ob-, o°9- hat bereits Hempel, 
ZDMG, 101 (1951), 142, hingewiesen. Wenn LXX_ durchgehend 
Iepovoa \ 4 uw wiedergibt, so mag dies ein Hinweis darauf sein, dass 
sie die Endung ob- als ‘‘mater transcriptionis” gekannt hat. 

Doppeltes > liest Qu 23 1 o»na, das auch LXX voraussetzt Kurréwv 
(kiTtawwy S A B C; xervetp, 239-3062), und 23 12 Kervets, wo auch M 
Ketib ovn> hat (M Qere aber o’na). Auch 231 ist nach LXX Qu owns 
zu lesen. 

Die zuletzt genannten Stellen zeigen, dass keine Konsequenz vor- 
handen ist. Dies ist auch allgemein in Bezug auf die Transkription der 
Eigennamen zu beobachten. In Qu stehen noch viele andere Eigen- 
Namen mit dem o-Laut, der aber in LX X keine Aufnahme gefunden hat, 
ZB. 201 Tavadav (Gapdav Q™-o[ = M)] jnnn Qu. 
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»>|1 212 
22 24 
33 13 
37 13 


525 
t|1 169 
pn|3a 919 


466 
a|» 159 
65 14 
>|» 4017 
>|a 444 
a|> 282 
Se. 23-40 
29 3 
S19 144 
ni|a 519 
56 10 
n[ am 4225 
48 8 
milo 6311 
dD |] 
>| n 359 
ni 
s | y 28 22 
xb 115 318 
% | xb 49 5 
by | bx 22 
17 8 
22 5 
36 7 
bs | dy 22 15 
29 12 
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VIII 


Buchstaben-Vertauschung 


Kai KkaTadewWer: cf. 1aty1 Qu] iaty2 M; vgl. Loewinger, 
VT, 4 (1954), 81. 

ot tpéo Bers = x Qu] “HE M. 

évdotos =Pa>p Qu (vid.)] mas M. 

Yyrocovra.=iyT Qu] wt M. 

Lemgap(euyn A LceI=or po Qu] cergapovaiy O-Q™:: 
cf. ornep M. 

Kal odovere: cf. ddim Qu) ydm M. 

Ta devdpa cou: cf. prs Qu] WI M; BH: “1 PAN” 


(is) dca Juudy=n ayn Qu] ‘ya M. 


ék wapoiTTiouv=0 20 M] ev papoirmw 534 Bo='d3 Qu. 

Peyupwr] dnBwv V Eus.; deBwv 87-91; deeBwv 309-490 = 
pa Qu; deuwy Bet o1 y’ dyuwy=jpion M. 

év ebypoobyyn =2103 Qu] ‘vn M. 

eis (ws 88 93 87* 566 CyrJe™) obdév: cf. DD8D Qu] ‘xo M. 

ws (woer) ava pégov =739 Qu “10 MSS”] pas M. 

év TH Papayyt=poysa Qu] ‘yo M. 

épyafou= "ay Qu] ay M. 

ws Aavud=1713 Qu] wir M, vel. Loewinger, VT, 4 
(1954), 82. 

6 émiomovdaorns: cf. Man Qu] 1 M. 

mwaros (im hexaplar. Zusatz) = 31n7 Qu] ann M. 

evuTrviafouevor=ornn Qu; “pl MSS” orm] om M. 

opynv (Supou aitov) =non Qu] nan M. 

hvotas 564 239 410 534 Sa = nnnp Qu] nvocéa rel.; 
manne M; siehe oben unter V (3). 

6 avaBiBaoas =7>bynn Qu ‘pc MSS”’] ad- M. 


9 4 (3); 60 6 Madtauw=ornn Qu] pa» M. 


evped'n = xx” Qu] xxon M. 


649 (8s) év karpm=nyd Qu] ayd M. 


Kai buets=onni, vel. Loewinger, VT, 4 (1954), 82!: cf. 
mx) Qu] any M. 

obk=m5 Qu, xd “KO ] 15 M “Occ QO.” 

mpos a’tov=15 Qu “9 MSS QO”) xb M. 

(kai HEovew) é’ fabTd *mby Qu et vby Mich 41] vox M 
et LXX Mich 4 2 (pos ai7d). 

(wero oTes Wow) ert Sy Qu] bx M. 

(wAavavrar) ei (ra Bpn) Sy Qu] bx M. 

"El (kiptov ... mevoidapev) by Qul bx M. 

(Ilopevou ...) mpdos (Zouvav) bx Qu] by M. 

(kal dodnoerar...) els xeipas (Av pwrov) bx Qu] by M. 
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65 6, 7 (v. 6 ws dv amT0dW, v. 7 aTOdwaow...) eis (TOV KbATOV 
avz7@v) bx Qu] by M. 
6620 (dover...) eis (THY ayiav 76dALY) bx Qu] by M. 


BH empfiehlt die Lesart von Qu LXX an folgenden Stellen: 40 17; 
44 4; 23 10; 14 4; 42 25; 63 11; 49 5; von den genannten Stellen schwacht 
sie ihre Empfehlung durch ‘“‘frt’’ oder “‘prb’’ ab: 23 10; 42 25; 63 11. Wenn 
hier LX X Qu zusammengehen, so ist nicht immer damit erwiesen, dass 
der Ubersetzer auch so in seiner Vorlage gelesen hat. Dies gilt besonders 
fiir die Prapositionen by und )y; sie sind teilweise durch das Verbum 
bedingt, so émt 17.8 367 durch zemowévar, ebenso eis 29 12 durch 
duddvat (im vorausgehenden Vers 11 ist die gleiche Wendung frei mit dem 
Dativ dWo.v atTo avd pwrw wiedergegeben; deshalb ist die Notiz in 
BH “lc G 5x” hinfallig) und vor allem 656, 7 durch die Wendung 
drrodubovar eis TOv KOATOV, die auch Ps 78 (79) 12 und Ier 39 (32) 18 
vorkommt. 

48 8 ist vielleicht jvovEas urspriinglich: s ist infolge Dittographie 
ausgefallen, es folgt cov. 

Lehrreich ist beim Eigennamen Madian 9 4 (3) und 60 6 der Wechsel 
» | }, der somit bereits auf hebr. Ebene erfolgt ist, siehe meine Bettrage 
zur Jer.-LXX, S. 66f. Orlinsky, JJSt, 2 (1950/51), 151-154, tritt 
energisch dafiir ein, dass 42 25 non des M urspriinglich sei und die 
Wiedergabe in LXX (ebenso in Targ. Pesch. Vulg. siehe BH) keinesfalls 
non voraussetze; aber LXX hat vielleicht non als ‘‘mater versionis’’ 
gekannt. 


IX 


Am bedeutsamsten sind solche lexikalische Varianten, die 
ein anderes Wort bezeugen, weil sie fiir die Exegese entscheidend sind. 


1032 7Hv Juvyarépa=Qu Qere naj] na M. 

169 7a dévdpa cou, siehe bereits unter VIII. 

2310 épyafou, siehe bereits unter VIII. 

326 vonoe: cf. Qu awn] awy M =faciet Vulg. 

36 T@Y av pwTwy=Qu owis7] ayn M = populi Vulg. 

37 2 ©6év Oxupots: cf. Qu ona] ors: M: cf. compugnantium Vulg. 
391) kai dvéotn =Qu am] pin M =et convaluisset Vulg. 

415 éd&ua=Qu wim) wim M=obstupuerunt Vulg. 

A120 Kat évvondaor=Qu‘ ian: cf. et recogitent Vulg.] 19w) Qu* M. 
442 dbvarar éerdéodar: cf. Qu ov] bs? M. 

452 xkat 6on=Qu ornm] on™ M: cf. gloriosos terrae Vulg. 
45s evppavdntw: cf. Quiy a] wy M =rorate Vulg. 

49 2 ddikws: cf. Qu py: cf. a robusto Vulg.] pax M. 

502 &npavdjcovrac=Qu wan] wran M =computrescent Vulg. 
506 daméotpeWa=Qu mVon=averts Vulg.] snanon M. 
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4416 (vorhexaplar. Zusatz) ev Tos avd pak B; emt Twv avd pakwv 
avtouv 449-770; emt Tots avdpakiy avrov Q™e (om. avtov) 
239-306 Syh™?=Qu vbna by] om. hic M, sed hab. v. 19. 

519 (hexaplar. Zusatz) n xataxopaoa L=Qu nxnon= percussisti 
Vulg.] 7 Aarounoaoa V—-oll C (ex a’ o' 3’) =naxsnon M. 


Urspriinglich sind LXX Qu 1032 (BH: ‘“T’); 2310 (BH: “‘l frt”; 
streiche ‘‘frt’’); 32 6; 45 2 (BH: ‘‘l?’’; streiche das Fragezeichen); 49 24 
(BH: ‘‘I’’); 44 16 (BH: “‘l’’); 51 9 (BH: ‘‘I’’). 

Sedundar sind LX X Qu 16 9; 36 11 (stammt aus v. 12); 37 26 (erleich- 
ternde Lesart); 41 5; 45 s (Qu bestdtigt meine Vermutung, dass LXX 
bereits 1y°0m vor sich gehabt hat, siehe Untersuchungen zur Is.-Sept., 
S. 157); 50 2 (erleichternde Lesart). 


Verschiedene Stellen sind eigens zu besprechen. An den beiden 
Stellen 41 20 und 506 hat LXX wohl die Lesart des M vor sich gehabt 
und frei iibersetzt; es ist aber méglich, dass die Lesart von Qu in der 
Vorlage stand entweder als Textlesart oder als Randnote. 41 20 ist zum 
Verbum ow das Nomen ab zu ergdnzen, vel. 


Al 22 émioTnoopev TOV vovr. 

477 évonoas... év TH Kapédia cov. 

571 &KkdéxeTar TH Kapdia. 

5711 ov6€ EXaBés we els THY Stavorav avdé els THY Kapdiay cov 
(ov6€ eis THY Kapdiav.cou ist Dublette, siehe Untersuchungen zur Is.-Sept., 
S. 77). Es ist deshalb mit évvondmor richtig wiedergegeben, wie die 
benachbarten Worter verlangen. Es ist sehr wahrscheinlich, dass die 
Lesart von Qu als ‘‘mater versionis”’ bereits der LX X vorlag. 


50 6 liegt in M die haufige Wendung vor ‘“‘das Angesicht verbergen,”’ 
von den Menschen als Subjekt nur 4mal (Exod 3 6; Isa 50 6; 53 3; 59 2), 
von Gott jedoch 27mal (namentlich in den Psalmen) ausgesagt. Uberall 
iibersetzt die LXX mit &470g0TpégeEtv TO Tpdcwrov Exod 36; 
Deut (3mal); Pss (14mal); Ier 40 (33) 5; Ezek (3mal); auch Isa 8 17; 53 3; 
54 8; 57 17; 59 2; 64 7 (6), also 6mal. Nur Iob 13.24 ist ‘“‘warum verbirgst 
Du Dein Angesicht” frei mit dca Ti am’ €uov xpbatn wiedergegeben. 
Auch die Peschitta iibersetzt diese Wendung wie die LXX, siehe Gott- 
stein, Bibl., 35 (1954), 62. Die jiingeren Ubersetzer haben wortlich 
iibersetzt: &€tmoKkpvatetv (a’ Exod 36; Deut 31 18; Isa 8 17 u. 6.; 
?' Isa 592), kpvUarecyv (o' Isa 817; 54 8Uu. 6.) TO TpbcwrTOP. 


Es ist auffallend, dass nur 506 in Qu ‘moron steht, das wie eine 
Retroversion des griech. awéotpewa aussieht, aber sicher keine ist. Es 
ist auch nicht anzunehmen, dass in der Vorlage der LX X die Lesart von 
Qu gestanden habe. Aber es ist deutlich zu sehen, dass die LXX- 
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Ubersetzer eine gemeinsame Tradition kennen, die ihre Heimat nicht in 
Alexandrien, sondern in Paldstina hat. Es mag so gewesen sein, dass fiir 
die Ubersetzer gewisse ‘‘Richtlinien’’ ausgearbeitet worden sind, die 
Angaben iiber die Bedeutung und Wiedergabe verschiedener Worter und 
Wendungen enthielten. Sie m6gen zunadchst an den Rand der Hand- 
schriften geschrieben sein (unsere Handschrift von Qumran enthalt keine 
Randnoten, wohl aber die hebr. Sirach-Handschriften); vielleicht waren 
sie auch in getrennten ‘‘Worterverzeichnissen’”’ vorhanden. Man kann 
diese Lesarten als ‘“‘lectiones auxiliares’”’ oder besser (im Anschluss an die 
‘“‘matres lectionis’’) als ‘‘matres versionis’’ bezeichnen (siehe oben die 
‘‘matres transcriptionis”’). Sie sind dann gelegentlich vom Rand oder von 
der separaten Liste in den Text geraten (wie an unserer Stelle). 


Ein weiterer Beleg fiir diese Annahmen ist die Stelle 326, die 
Orlinsky ausftihrlich besprochen hat, siehe JBL, 69 (1950), 152-155, 
und wiederholt JJS#, 2 (1950/51), 152; JNEST, 11 (1952/53), 153. Man 
kann wohl Orlinsky zustimmen, wenn er sagt, dass das Zusammengehen 
von LXX (und Targ.) mit Qu nicht beweist, dass beide Zeugen die Lesart 
von Qu auch in ihrer Vorlage gehabt haben. Aber es besteht doch die 
Moéglichkeit (und dies soll hier gleich betont werden), dass die Lesart 
von Qu bereits dort stand. Bei Orlinsky steht Qu nicht hoch im Kurs; 
die von M abweichenden Varianten verdanken ihren Ursprung dem 
fehlerhaften miindlich tradierten Text: ‘‘The St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll 
derives from a text which was written (probably from dictation) from 
memory,” JBL, 69 (1950), 165. Man darf jedoch nicht zu sehr den Ton 
auf die ‘“‘mitindliche” oder ‘‘gedachtnismassige”’ Tradition legen. Es ist 
auch nicht anzunehmen, dass so umfangreiche Texte ‘‘from memory” 
oder ‘‘from dictation’”’ geschrieben worden seien, zumal auch, so viel ich 
sehe, Horfehler nicht festgestellt worden sind. Deshalb ist es nicht 
richtig, in awn ‘‘an unreliable oral variation” (ebd., S. 165), zu sehen. 
Vielmehr ist die Lesart von Qu eine ‘‘mater versionis,”’ die bereits in der 
Vorlage der LX X gestanden haben kann. 


39 1 ist ebenfalls nicht sicher zu sagen, dass LXX wie Qu in der 
Vorlage gelesen hat. Aber wiederum ist dem Is.-Ubersetzer die Qu- 
Lesart bekannt gewesen; dies zeigt die Parallelstelle 38 9 kai avéorn = 
*n M Qu (von hier kam nm nach 39 1), ferner 26 19, wo ebenfalls mn mit 
avioracdat wiedergegeben ist: GVATTNHOTOVTAL Oi vEKpol. 


Auch bei 44 20 kann nicht entschieden werden, ob LXX wie Qu in 
der Vorlage gehabt hat. Es ist eher wahrscheinlich, dass sie wie M gelesen 
hat und dass ihr die Lesart boy als ‘‘mater versionis’’ (aus 16 12, siehe 
unten) ebenfalls zur Verfiigung stand. Bei der Verwendung des Verbums 
dvvacdat bestehen drei Méglichkeiten: 
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1. Die Vorlage hat zwei Verba (dies ist der gewohnliche Fall), z. B. 
71 Kal ovx ndvyndnoav rodopknoa abtnv=M Qu. 
36 14 ol ob durnoovTrar pioacdar buas =M Qu. 


2. Die Vorlage hat nur das Hauptverbum; der Ubersetzer iibernimmt 
als Hilfsverbum dvvacd at, z. B. 

119 ov6€yy SbUvwvtrat(>M Qu) amodréon. 

206 oto’k HOUVavTO (>M Qu) cwdjva. 

369 Kaimas d0vaacde (>M Qu) aroorpéyat. 

3619 un EFd0VVAaVTO (>M Qu) ploacia. 


3. Die Vorlage hat nur b>» im absoluten Sinn ‘‘vermégen,”’ “‘imstande 
sein’; diesen absoluten Charakter hat der Ubersetzer verkannt und 
musste so ein sinnentsprechendes Verbum beifiigen, z. B. 

1612 Kal ob pH Sbvnrar eFeMéodar abrov (éEeX€oVat avTdv sub 

+;om. M). 
29 11 «ov dlvayat avayvavar (avayvavat sub +; 0m. M). 


Weitere Beispiele in den Untersuchungen zur Is.-Sept., S. 65, und in 
den Beitrdgen zur Ier.-Sept., S. 92 zu 20 9. 


x 


Die bis jetzt genannten Stellen zeigen, dass Qu von M abweichende, 
gewohnlich sekunddre Lesarten kennt, die auch LXX als ‘‘matres ver- 
sionis’’ beniitzte. Da kann es leicht vorkommen, dass Dubletten 
eindringen; es ist aber auffallend, dass nur wenige Stellen genannt werden 
kénnen, wo ‘‘Dubletten’”’ in Qu bew. LXX vorliegen. 


379 ©xai dkovoas dréoTpeve =Qu awn youn] you. M; awn IV Reg. 
19 9. 

Als ursprtingliche Lesart ist mit IV Reg 19 9 aw anzunehmen, siehe 
meinen Is.-Kommentar in der ‘‘Echter-Bibel’”’ (BH ‘‘sed ? origin’’ ist 
zu Unrecht unschliissig; bereits am Anfang von v. 9 steht richtig 
yow, das sicher nicht zweimal im gleichen Vers geschrieben wurde). 
Die Erklarungen, dass hier eine einfache ‘‘addizione,’’ so Milik, Bzdl., 
31 (1950), 86, oder ‘‘verschiedener Ausfall durch doppeltes Homoio- 
arkton,’’ so Hempel, ZA W, 62 (1949/50), 289, vorliege, treffen nicht das 
Richtige. 


4019 émoinge: cf. Qu Jon mwyn] Jo: M. 
Der in Qu vorliegende Text ist unklar. Hempel, ZA W, 61 (1945/48), 
284, meint, dass ‘‘qpn fiir qo) 19, wohl unter dem Einfluss des neben bop 
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haufigen m3p0” stehe. Jedoch ist in JOD ein Nomen als Objekt von mwy) 
zu sehen. Sowohl Qu als LXX kannten die Lesart mwy. Der griech. 
Ubersetzer beniitzte sie als ‘‘mater lectionis” und gab deshalb 40) mit 
éroinoe wieder. Der Schreiber von Qu wollte die alte urspriingliche 
Lesart nicht unter den Tisch fallen lassen und schrieb ‘‘und er machte ein 
Gussbild.”” Jedoch passt die Satzkonstruktion nicht gut; man erwartet 
bop) oD nwyn. 


4111 waves 2°: cf. Qu owe did] wor M. 

Man kénnte dip als einfache Hinzufiigung betrachten, die der Schrei- 
ber aus eigenem beigab; aber mavres 2° der LXX zeigt, dass bi> bereits 
vorlag (beeinflusst von mwavres 1° v. ita). 51D ist sekund4r, siehe G. 
Fohrer, VT, 5 (1955), 249. 


652 amedovvTa kal avTideyovTa] AND (so ist nach dem Photo 
zu lesen, nicht m0, wie Burrows abdruckt) Qu; 10 M. 

Wahrscheinlich hat LXX in ihrer Vorlage bereits die beiden Lesarten 
von M und Qu wn amo gelesen. Dann hatten wir in der LXX eine 
Dublette, die allerdings ihr Doppelgesicht verloren hat, da die Wendung 
“‘widerspenstig und abtriinnig’’ an vielen Stellen vorkommt und ur- 
spriinglich ist, siehe meine Untersuchungen zur Is.-Sept., S. 78. An 
unserer Stelle ist nur ein Verbum und zwar das des M echt. 


X1 


Wenn neu entdeckte Handschriften uns geschenkt werden, dann 
erregt die Schreibung und Wiedergabe der Gottesnamen _ beson- 
deres Interesse. So auch bei unserer Isaias-Rolle. Uber die Gottes- 
namen hat P. Boccaccio in Bzbl., 32 (1951), 90-96, einen Beitrag ‘I 
manoscritti del Mar Morto e i nomi di Dio mm bx” geschrieben, jedoch 
keine Notiz von der Wiedergabe in der LX X genommen. Auch in anderen 
Aufsatzen ist tiber die Gottesnamen gesprochen worden, aber nur 
gelegentlich auf die LXX Bezug genommen, vgl. Burrows, ‘‘The Treat- 
ment of the Tetragrammaton,’’ BASOR, 113 (1949), 31 f., und Hempel, 
ZAW, 62 (1949/50), 253. Um eine Ubersicht zu gewinnen, seien die 
Stellen, an denen Qu in der Behandlung des Gottesnamens von M ab- 
weicht, zusammengestellt. 


611 Kvpte mm Qu, om M. 
714 Kbptos m7 Qu, mx M, ebenso 9 8 (7); 21 16. 
282  xuptov mm> Qu “mit MSS Edd,” *x> M. 


318 KUptos mI Qu* “mit MSS” +n Qué; "ms M, ebenso 8 7. 
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114 


317 
37 20 
49 7 
38 11 


49 14 


42 6 


25 9 


28 16 


28 22 


30 15 


42 5 


49 22 


505 


52 4 


54 6 


611 
61 11 


65 13 
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6 debs] kuptos C 46 403-613 =m Qus, ‘‘mlt MSS”; ‘1% Q* M. 
6 debs 2°] m= M; Kuptos o Veos 86='Sx ma Qu IV Reg 19 19. 
Kuptos = mm M] m7 ‘48 Qu; 

Tov Jeov] 7 Qu; 7 7 M=a'' ca ta; a’ (Tov) Kuptov. 


Kal 6 KUptos] Kat o deos A 88-olI L='>sy Qus; ‘Im Qu* M. 


KUptos 6 eds] ma” M; om. mm Qu: cf. Hempel, ZAW, 62 
(1949/50), 253. 


6 deds Hu@v=1"75~ M] pr. kuptos S 393 538 Co Syp IrJt= 
‘Sx mer Qu. 

kuptos S A-QO’tC=mm Qu*] xuptos Kkuptos O-Q™ et kuptos 
o deos L=m7 ‘I~ Que M. 

(7apa) kuptov= m7 Qu ‘4 MSS”’] a domino deo Hi.; oo y' +X 
kuplov=m7 ‘I~ M. 

KkUptos S A 87*=m7 Qu*] Kxuptos xkuptos Q O C (87°) et 
kuptos o Jeos L=mm '~ Que M. 

KUptos 6 deds ='bNn Sen Qu; mm dan M: cf. Hempel, ZA W, 
62 (1949/50), 253] o eos 51; xuptos olI 407 410 Ir. Cyr. 

KUptos B* A-QO%t S L=mm Qu] Kuptos xupios O (B‘)-Q™s 

=m ‘Ix M; dominus deus Hi. 

kupiov S* A-QOtt L C] xuptou kuptov Sc B-Q™:-ol 36='4" 
mma M; ‘ds ‘a8 Qu. 

kuptos S A-O*t L=mm Qu] xuptos kuptos O- Q™2=m7 ‘IN 
M; xuptos o veos C. 

6 deds cov S A-Q O L C=-pnbx M] kuptos o deos cov 88 
239-306 Bo (nuwy pro cov) ='>x m7 Qu. 

kuptov = m7 Qu]+ > xuptov Q™=m7 I M. 

kuptos SA-Qt*t L C] xuptos xuptos O-Q™=mm ‘x M; 
dominus deus Hi. ='>s m7 Qu. 

KUptos = m7 Qu*]+ > xuptos 407 613 Or. =m I~ Que M. 


Ein Uberblick tiber die genannten Stellen lasst keine klare Linie 
sehen. Der griech. Ubersetzer hatte ja bereits die Schwierigkeit, 27% mit 
einem entsprechenden Wort wiederzugeben, nachdem xvptos fiir m7 
festgelegt war. So ist 49 14 zweimal xUptos fiir 98 und mm verwendet. 
Das bekannteste Beispiel ist Ps 109 (110) 1 (Elev) 6 xtpios T@ Kupiw 
pov 2985 mm. Deshalb kann auch nicht gesagt werden, ob LXX wie 
Qu mm in ihrer Vorlage 6 11; 7 14; 9 8 (7); 21.6; 282; 318 gelesen hat. 
Dagegen hat sicher LXX wie Qu nur einen Gottesnamen (M zwei) 
an folgenden Stellen: 28 16; 28 22; 30 15; 49 22; 50 5; 52 4; 61 1; 65 13, ferner 
38 11. Wahrscheinlich hat hier LXX mit Qu das Urspriingliche bewahrt. 
Dagegen stehen aber wieder Stellen, wo LXX mit M nur einen Got- 
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tesnamen hat, wahrend in Qu zwei stehen, so 37 20; 49 7; 259; 546. 
Schliesslich hat LXX nur einen Gottesnamen, wahrend in Qu M zwei 
stehen, so 50 5; 61 11. 


Ergebnis. Eine stattliche Anzahl von Varianten konnte notiert 
werden, die in LXX Qu gegen M iibereinstimmen. Diese Ubereinstim- 
mung besagt aber nicht, dass tiberall die Vorlage der LXX die gleiche 
hebr. Lesart wie Qu hatte. Es ist deutlich zu erkennen, dass Qu gerade 
in vielen Fallen, wo sie mit LX X iibereinstimmt, sekundire, erleichternde 
Lesarten gegeniiber M bezeugt. 

Jedoch ist erwiesen, dass bereits der LX X-Ubersetzer die von M ab- 
weichenden Varianten in Qu kannte, entweder als Lesarten, die am Rand 
seiner Vorlage standen (Randnoten), oder im Text angebracht waren 
(Textkorrekturen), oder voéllig die urspriingliche Lesart, die in M steht, 
verdrangt haben (sekund4re Lesarten). Es besteht auch die Méglichkeit, 


dass solche Varianten, besonders die lexikalischen, die den Sinn anders 


deuteten, von einer Gelehrtenschule miindlich tradiert und auch schrift- 
lich in separaten Verzeichnissen fixiert wurden. Diese Lesarten kannte 
sicher der Ubersetzer und hat sie als ‘‘matres versionis’” bzw. ‘‘trans- 
criptionis’’ benutzt. Es besteht auch die Méglichkeit (und sie liegt sehr 
nahe), dass ein Grossteil der aufgefiihrten Varianten von Qu bereits in 
der LX X-Vorlage stand; denn wenn sie in Qu Aufnahme gefunden haben, 
warum hAatten sie nicht auch in der LX X-Vorlage stehen kénnen? Somit 
verraten LX X und Qu eine gemeinsame Textform, in der sich ‘‘gewisse 
aschriftgelehrte» Tendenzen geltend machen, die dazu zu zwingen 
scheinen, in ihr den Niederschlag einer bewussten Rezension zu sehen,”’ 
wie richtig Hempel, ZAW, 62 (1949/50), 254, bereits ‘‘als vorlaufiges 
Ergebnis” feststellt. Nur ist der Is.-Ubersetzer bzw. der Bearbeiter der 
LXX-Vorlage konsequenter als der Rezensent von Qu, wie die durch- 
gangige Schreibweise der Eigennamen Poyedras und Zopuvas mit o 
(siehe unter VII) und die standige Wiedergabe &€moagTpégeEtv TO 
mpoowrov (siehe unter IX) zeigen, wahrend Qu den } Laut nicht tiberall 
hat und nur einmal (506) das Verbum “no Hiphil bezeugt. Aber ganz 
folgerichtig waren weder der Is-Ubersetzer bzw. die Bearbeiter der LXX- 
Vorlage noch der Rezensor von Qu, und dies ist auch nicht zu erwarten, 
denn der Is.-Ubersetzer war kein Aquila und der Bearbeiter von Qu bzw. 
der LX X-Vorlage waren keine Schiller des Rabbi Aqiba. Diese Erkennt- 
nisse sind das wichtigste Ergebnis der vorliegenden Untersuchung, mag 
auch die Summe der LXX Qu gemeinsamen Lesarten (besonders wenn 
man die Gegenprobe machen wiirde und die sehr zahlreichen Stellen 
sammelte, wo LXX M gegen Qu oder LX X gegen M Qu geht) éALryooros 
kal ovk évTipos sein, um mit den Worten der Is.-LXX 16 14 zu schliessen. 
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DSIa AS A WITNESS TO ANCIENT EXEGESIS 
OF THE BOOK OF ISAIAH *) 


BY 


S. TALMON 


In the very first attempt to clarify systematically the readings 
deviating from the MT which were discovered in DSlIa, Millar 
Burrows defined the textual relationship between the scroll and MT 
as follows: “Differing notably in orthography and somewhat in 
morphology it agrees with the Masoretic text to a remarkable degree 
in wording. Herein lies its chief importance, supporting the fidelity 
of the Masoretic tradition. There are minor omissions, but nothing 
comparable with those found in the Septuagint of some of the books 
of the Old Testament. Words repeated in the MT are sometimes not 
repeated in our manuscript: e.g. vi 2 o°b1D ww; vi 3 wITp (repeated 
once); viii 9 nmin; xxxviii 11 mm; lvii 19 ow; Ixii 10 way. 
Such omissions may have been made deliberately by a scribe who 
did not have the modern scholar’s concern for meter’’ 1). 

This definition expresses rather a high estimate of DSIa as a witness 
to the text of the Book of Isaiah. It was followed by similar statements 
voiced by other scholars who set out to prove the antiquity and the 
authenticity of the MT by drawing attention to the basic resemblance 
between its textual tradition and that of DSlIa. 

This basic identity between MT, which is preserved to us only 
in comparatively late manuscripts none of them from before the 
ninth century A.D., and DSIa which beyond any doubt stems from 
the pre-Christian era, surely implies that the scribe of DSIa must be 
considered a fairly reliable workman who took great care to transmit 
somewhat mechanically, but faithfully the intricacies of a textual 
tradition held holy in his community. Just as did the scribes who 
handed down the MT he sometimes copied passages in his manuscript 
which were faulty and no doubt, without sense even to him. 

As against this remarkable basic concurrence of DSIa with MT 


*) A paper read at the Swedish Theological Institute in Jerusalem in May 1961. 
The original text is printed here with slight alterations and with some notes 
appended. 
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the former differs from the latter textually in a good number of 
instances, as is well known. Now, these deviations from MT are 
often quoted by the same scholars to prove the scribe’s laxity and 
the unreliability of the text of DSIa. 

It appears to us that this two-edged reasoning comes dangerously 
near to juggling of evidence. There can be no two measures by which 
to judge and evaluate this ancient manuscript. It is methodically 
unsound to give credit to DSIa where its tradition coincides with 
that of MT, while condemning it as unworthy of trust whenever it 
goes its own way, unless its direct dependence on MT or on its 
proto-type has been conclusively proved. It is in this respect that, 
wittingly or unwittingly, scholars have failed by taking recourse to 
an unproven conjecture as if it were an established fact: MT is applied 
as a yardstick to measure the textual tradition of DSIa, with the tacit 
assumption that Isaiah’s prophecies were handed down in one single 
formulation which moreover was preserved most faithfully in the 
Massoretic Text. But actually this question, whether all versions of 
the Bible were derived from one ancestor or whether we have to 
assume a manifold textual tradition in the latter half of the Second 
Temple Period, or even in the very first stage of literary biblical 
composition, has constituted the bone of contention between two 
schools of textual scholars since the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Instead of judging DSIa by the axioms of an Urtext theory, 
we should use the new finds from the Judaean Desert as a test for 
this theory. By stating matters in this manner we are widening the 
scope of a mere investigation into the impact of DSIa on the study of 
the Book of Isaiah. This will call for further comments at a later stage. 

Before proceeding we have to consider some additional factors. 
In spite of the alleged general textual integrity of DSIa it cannot be 
denied that in many instances the scroll is demonstrably faulty. By 
processes which sometimes can be reconstructed to a reasonable 
degree of certainty errors of various types were incorporated in the 
text of the scroll. Again, in some cases we can observe in the scroll 
attempts at improving imaginary or real misreadings which the scribe 
or the copyist found in his Wor/age and which often remained un- 
changed in the MT. These errors were assembled and roughly 
categorised already by Burrows in the article mentioned previously. 
They drew the special attention of Y. KurscHrr *) and H. M. Or- 
LINSKY ®) who, more than others, became convinced of the inferiority 
of DSIa as against the MT. 
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It must be conceded that erroneous readings due to failings of the 
copyists are more numerous in the scroll than in the MT. The same 
holds true for the number of attempts at correcting obviously faulty 
readings. But it should be stressed, on the other hand, that this process 
of textual revision is far from being complete. Many cases of a crux 
interpretum in the Hebrew Isaiah were left to stand unchanged in 
DSlIa as they are in MT Statistically speaking we may say that only a 
minority of difficult passages in the book were smoothed over in 
DSIa while the great majority were transmitted in their unsatisfactory 
wording. This state of matters does not allow a clear-cut decision, 
whether in those instances in which the scroll presents a better reading 
than MT this is due to a secondary attempt at improvement or whether 
the scroll preserved here sometimes an original straightforward text. 
The maxim that the lectio difficilior should usually be given preference 
over a parallel smooth reading is a valid safeguard against hasty 
textual emendation. But it should not be considered an invariable rule 
by which to decide the relative value of variants. 

From the foregoing discussion arises a rather multicoloured picture 
of DSlIa as a witness to the text of the book of Isaiah. Even should 
the scroll ultimately be judged to be inferior to the MT this does 
not rule out the possibility that in many individual instances it has 
preserved readings superior in sense to those of MT, and textually 
more original than their parallels in MT. In order to form a balanced 
opinion of DSIa and the characteristics of its scribe the discussion 
should take its departure from an evaluation of the scroll by itself 
without setting MT as a standard for comparison. A reading of the 
scroll should first of all be judged by itself in order that we may 
decide whether it has any intrinsic value. At the second stage of such 
an investigation DSIa should be compared with other extra-Massoretic 
versions, with the Septuagint, the Peshitta, and to a lesser degree 
with the Targum, which probably perpetuate other independent 
textual traditions. Only after that a comparison with the MT is called 
for. 

This comparison will often result in a deadlock, both versions 
presenting equally acceptable readings. Again in other instances we 
may arrive at the conclusion that both parallel readings cannot be 
considered original, but were derived from a common ancestor 
which sometimes can still be restored conjecturally. 

Finally we should submit all the variant readings of a given pas- 
sage to a synoptic analysis. This synopsis will often reveal a striking 
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resemblance, even an identity, of DSIa with one or more of the 
extra-Massoretic versions. These textual concurrences are of great 
value, since they point to an ancient Jewish tradition current in 
Israel in the latter half of the Second Temple period. 


II 


The diversity of textual tradition which can yet be observed in our 
sources makes it sufficiently clear that at some stage or other in the 
history of the book of Isaiah different avenues were leading to its 
interpretation. 

Our modern concept of the prophet’s words is decisively influenced 
by the system of vowels and syntactical symbols, the ¢a‘amim, with 
which the Massoretes endowed the biblical text during the ninth 
and tenth century A.D. This system embodies exegetical reflections 
which undoubtedly are deeply rooted in Jewish tradition. Still, they 
convey only one possible approach to the Bible. DSIa presents to us a 
text devoid of the Massoretic aids to its explanation. But it is free, 
on the other hand, from those explanatory symbols which transmit 
a historically dated interpretation of the Holy Writ, an interpretation 
that consituted the tradition of only one, however important, sector 
of the Jewish people. 

Here the exegetical importance of DSla becomes apparent. It is 
witness to a phase in Jewish interpretation of the book of Isaiah 
independent from that embodied in the Massoretic text. Furthermore, 
it often provides us with an excellent tool for a novel approach to 
the interpretation of Isaiah’s prophecies. If we succeed to read the 
text of the scroll without unconsciously providing it with the vowel 


signs and text-divisions to which we became accustomed we some- 


times will arrive at a new interpretation of a given passage which 
assumedly was in the mind of its scribe even where its consonantal 
text does not differ from that preserved in MT. 

We shall now adduce some examples by which to put these theore- 
tical considerations to the test of practical application. Starting from 
instances in which only a difference in pointing of a single word is 
assumed to constitute the variant, we shall then deal with cases of 
identical consonantal texts which were divided syntactically in 
different ways. 


1. Different vocalization of single words. 


We shall first adduce an example in which the scroll has a most 
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probably faulty pointing of a crucial word. However it is important 
to show that this same pointing is mirrored partly in the translations 

of the Sept., the Pesh. and the Targ. 
a) Is. xix 10. MT: WPI IN Dw wy SD NDI Anny YM 
G: xat Zoovta. ot draZouevor adta év dddvy xat 


, € ~ \ ~ U \ 
TavTES Of ToLodvtEs TOV COD0v AuryOycovtar xat 


TaG Puyas Tovecovaty *) 
DSIa: WDITAAN IDw wy OD OND IN NNW YM 
T: NAT INN porad Nic nea ANN 
mwypr> 72 N° TWiId) KID"} PTY 


The RV translates the verse under review thus: “And her pillars 
shall be broken in pieces, all they that work for hire shall be grieved 
in soul’. Here as in G’s rendering wpi°mx is tacitly equated with 
ory, probably on the basis of Job xxx 25: yrax> -wp1 Amy — “was 
not my soul grieved for the needy”. The root oxy is a hap. /eg. This 
may have been conducive to the substitution of & for y, both in 
MT and DSlIa. T however seems to have thought of oax — pond. 

But we are mainly concerned with two other words in the verse. 
In translating ‘“‘her pillars” the RV obviously connected mnnwv with 
nnw, from which also nw — “‘base, foundation” is derived. 19” was 


taken as just a variant pronunciation of 12% — “wages”. 


The ancient versions, however ascribed these words a quite 
different meaning. G’s ot da{duevot, which is preserved only 
in some mss. but is nevertheless considered original, takes m*nnw as a 
technical term which rather fits the context. The same verb translates 
in Judg. xvi 14 the Hebrew root 3X. 

It has been suggested that the Hebrew nnw is of Egyptian origin 
and that it carries the meaning of “weaver, ropemaker’’ 5). 

The main Greek tradition renders m’nnw rather loosely épyatopevor. 

T’s Nnncnw nea definitely connects mnnw with mnw, to drink. 
Now it appears that DSI’s reading mnnw points to the same concept. 
nnw alongside nnw is employed by both MT and DSIa in Is. xxii 13: 
mini ann. + m ninwi dws %ox. Hence DSIa concurs with T in the 
interpretation of the first half of the verse under review. 

This leads to the assumption that DSlIa’s reading differed from 
that of MT also in the second half of the verse, though their conso- 
nantal texts are identical. Here G’s translation contains the clue. 
“Dw was rendered by G — (Oo, ie., beer, the Hebrew word ob- 
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viously being read — 3¥. We suggest that this was also the reading 


of the scroll and that accordingly its text is to be translated: ‘“And 
her drunkards (lit. drinkers) shall be downcast (depressed), all makers 
of beer (shall be) grieved in soul’. 

The argument advanced here goes to show that in the verse under 
discussion DSIa presents an ancient attempt of Jewish exegesis, one 
part of which is also reflected in the Targum while another part 
underlies the Greek translation. As already stated we think that in 
this case DSIa represents a misinterpretation of scripture. In the 
following example however we feel strongly that DSIa contributes 
to a better understanding of the biblical text. 


b) Is. xxvi 9. MT: Yan raw 179? pry pax? pepwn WR °D 
T2 RV IN PIpny PTT ND 
G: Suote PHS TH TEOGTHAYUATA Gov enh THs y7s 


This is a case of an assumed variant which ordinarily would not 
attract the attention of a reader of the scroll since its consonantal 
text is identical with that of MT (excepting the p/ene writing of ‘avr 
which is written defective in MT). The difference seems to lie in the 
second word which in MT is obviously taken as a particle and is 
pointed Iwx2. The RV consequently translates the passage in a rather 


ce 


forced manner: “...for when thy judgements are in the earth, the 
inhabitants of the world learn righteousness”’. 

The ancient translators had before them essentially the same text 
as is preserved in MT. But they could not make head or tail of it. 
T inserted a verb — pipnn, which ccmpletes nicely the relative clause 
introduced by x2, but is patently secondary ®). G turned the particle 
into a noun — ¢éc, reading, intentionally or unintentionally, wx> for 


swx>. It appears that this is a step in the right direction. A noun 
seems to be required after the comparative “>”. Retaining the con- 
sonants of MT — 1wx>, we propose to point the word Wx>D or WR, 


and to translate the phrase—“for as happiness (sweetness) are your 
statutes to the (dwellers of the) earth, the inhabitants of the world 
learned justice”. Thus is restored the parallelism of the verse which 
is now in full accord with the other sentences in the passage Is. 
xxvi 6-10. 

The idea, that God’s precepts (a°~pwa) produce happiness or 
sweetness (WW) for their observers, recurs in Is. xxx 18: “...for the 
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Lord is a God of righteousness (ypwa), happy (wx) are all they 
that wait for him”. And again in Is. lvi 2: “Happy (@ wx) the man 
that doeth this... that keepeth the Sabbath from profaning it, and 
keepeth his hand from doing any evil”. We may further compare 
Ps. cvi 3: ny 953 APIS Mwy YEW “Nw “WR — “Happy are they that 
observe the laws (and) he that doeth righteousness at all times”. 
Here we have the same combination of (Mp I%— vpwn —(0)IwKX that 
supposedly is to be found also in the verse under review—Is. xxvi 9. 

Our argument may be strengthened by a further consideration. 
We assumed that the restored noun “WN-WR carries the sense of 


“chappiness”’ or “‘sweetness” and that this sensation is bound up with the 


notion of justice and righteousness. Now is it mere coincidence that 
as against this injustice is compared to bitterness? We venture to 
propose that Is. xxvi 9 is the very antithesis of the verse Am. v 7: 
WI POX ApIE) pews my>> ovopnn, “Ye who turn justice to 
bitterwood and cast down righteousness to the earth”, are bound 
to come to grief. The incompatibility of God’s intentions and man’s 
acts is forcefully brought out in these mutually opposed scriptures 
by the employment in both of them of the salient words (m)p73-vpwn 
yN—, modified by the antithetic concepts of "wx and my. 

We wish to emphasize that the reading of Is. xxvi 9 that was 
proposed here adheres to the consonantal text as transmitted both 
in MT and DSlIa. However, availing ourselves of the flexibility 
inherent in the unpointed text of DSIa we achieved two results: 
a) We were able to restore the hitherto only presupposed noun 
“WN-IWR from which may have been derived also the word “wx3 


in Gen. xxx 13. We may expect to find some further instances in the 
MT in which this noun was erroneously taken as the relative pronoun 
and was pointed "Wx”’). b) We could interpret satisfactorily the 


verse under review and to place it into proper relationship with 
other scriptures which express similar ideas. 


2. Erroneous pointing coupled with the additional interchange 
of two very similar letters, yod and waw, seems to have resulted in the 
following variant: 


a) Is. xix 9. MT: TN OM Mp won tay wa 
DSIa: TN OI MP Ww OND Tay wis 


The substitution of yod for waw in wh)arwia is just another 
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case of the alternate employment of the perfect and the imperfect 
and does not affect the sense of the verse. However, the interchange 
of n and mn is of a different nature. Let it be stated that the reading 
of MT is supported by T’s translation 13 = nets, which points to a 
derivation of *1n from in — hole. Also G render “nm as a noun 
Bucoov, deriving it probably from 1n (Esth. i 6; viii 15). The weavers 
of that material (1M ON) would be put to shame (aloyivy 
Anwetat) like the flax workers mentioned in the first part of the 
verse. This is roughly the rendering of the RV too: “moreover they 
that work in combed flax, and they that weave white cloth, shall be 
ashamed”. xnitn of the Pesh. is inconclusive since its meaning cannot 
be ascertained. 

As against these DSI’s reading 111n must obviously be explained 
as a perfect form (3. pers. pl.) of the verb 1) and should probably 
be pronounced 11m (or 1m — if pausal forms were employed in 


DSJa). This reading was already proposed tentatively by some com- 
mentators (cp. BH), prior to the discovery of DSIa. The second 
member of the verse thus contains a verb parallel to 112° in the first 
member: “Ashamed shall be they that work in combed flax and 
weavers (of flax) shall wax pale”’. 


b) The same parallelism of sn-wia recurs in Is. xxix 22: Nd» 
NM PIP ANY NOL apy’ wae nny “Jacob shall not now be ashamed, 
neither shall his face now wax pale”. 

It could be argued that the scroll’s reading in this verse should 
be viewed as an attempt of explaining away the sap./eg. “in of MT. 
By employing the rule of /ectio difficilior the MT should then be given 
priority over DSIa. But we shall immediately see that this rule cuts 
both ways. If it were to be applied categorically it would for example 
prove the superiority of DSIa over the MT in the following instance: 


c) Is. xi 6. MT: D3 M3 FP IVI ITM x7 WD) Yas 
DSla: M792 3 JOP IVI TTT 9° HD Yas) 


Instead of the noun xn, fatling, in the MT, DSlIa has a verb in 
the perf. form — 1°, which like x is derived from the same stem 
x with elision of the a/eph. Again this reading had already been 
restored conjecturally before the discovery of the scroll. Now, the 
noun x" is found several times in the O.T. (II Sam. vi 13; I Kings 
i9, 19, 25; Is. i 11; xi 6 etc.), but there is not one single instance of 
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the verb xn being used. Therefore it is DSIa that in this case has 
preserved the more difficult reading. 

The same division of MT and DSIa can be observed also in the 
translations. T’s a°yp1 mirrors MT’s x. On the other hand the 
rendering of Pesh. — py: “they will graze”, concurs with DSIa’s — 
wm. G surprisingly has conflated both interpretations, translating: 
xal pooxaploy xal tadpoco xal Acdv &ux BooxnOhoovtar. 

The reading of DSlIa is stylistically better suited than that of MT. 
The verse thus contains four syntactically complete parts (a-b; a-c) 
each with its own predicate. 

This stylistic superiority of DSIa over MT deserves serious con- 
sideration. But of even more importance is the exegetical and textual 
concord of DSIa, Pesh. and of one Greek tradition. There are no 
adequate reasons to explain this as due to the same trend of emenda- 
tion independently conceived in a Hebrew, a Greek and the Syriac 
tradition. Similarly no direct interdependence between these three 
witnesses to the text of the Bible can be established. It therefore 
appears that their combined evidence points to an ancient source 
from which all three were derived. This, admittedly hypothetic 
source represented an exegetical tradition, based on a text varying 
from that of MT, which must have been firmly established in Jewish 
circles in the period of the Second Temple. 

3. Different pointing coupled with an interchange of non-similar 
letters. 


Is. xiv 11. MT: PPa1 NT TN PRY TANT 
DSIa: qnvai man Jn dix toh] 


The translation of MT: “Thy pomp is brought down to hell (and) 
the noise of thy viols” shows that we are confronted here with a 
parallelism in which the words “ixw T7157 are tacitly applied also to 
the second apocopated member. 721 nv can be taken with some 


imagination as a parallel to qn. But DSIa’s reading qnvai — thy 
corpse, can by no means be combined with nv9a. The scribe obviously 


read the word as nq, conceiving it as a parallel to “Nw THI. Though 


“he killed your corpse” sounds somewhat unusual, this exegetical 
tradition is witnessed for also by the rendering of Sym.: @OavataOy 
76 ma Gov. A reference to death is contained also in Theodotion’s 
translation who apparently reads the noun nin instead of the verb 
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nnn: 6 Oavatos xatéopyEyev ce. T: oat nnawin and G:  moAAy cov 


edppocvvy mirror MT; while Pesh. presents elements of both inter- 
pretations: 7713 na) — “‘and thy viol will die”. 


4. In some cases slight differences in the consonantal text of DSIa 
suggest a syntactical arrangement that differs from the one indicated 
by the massoretic accents. 


Is. xxvi 16. MT: a? 0% wn? px PIP IVa /7 
DSla: va? poo wn? px pIpp I2 /7 
ay: NA pAnpya yNonT> prot nA Xpya /n 


end) NN MAN Poon 


The atnach under J)\1pb indicates that in MT the second stichos 
cpens with the word pps. The second half of this verse is admittedly 
difficult. The apparent noun ppx is usually derived from prs — dis- 
tress, but is registered in the most recent dictionary of the Bible 
(KOEHLER) as “‘unexplained”. The RV took it as a verb from the 
stem — px°, and translated accordingly: “‘Lord, in trouble have they 
visited thee, they poured out a prayer when thy chastening was upon 
them”. The first half of this translation corresponds roughly to the 
ancient versions. But instead of interpreting 7709 in the second half 
as ‘‘chastening—afHliction”, G and T take it as a reference to God’s 
commandments — G:  matSeta cov. T: JNK. This is the sense 
which the word 7019 usually carries in the Bible (e.g. Jer. xvii 23; 
xxxii 33; Zeph. iii 27; Pr. viii 33; xii 1 etc.), and this is obviously 
also the meaning of the plural Joovw of DSIa. 

Against MT and the versions which take yn as a noun (G: pimnod, 
read: muxe&; T: wna), DSIa has here a verb: wn. It seems that this 
is paralleled by pps, which in DSIa is probably a contraction of 
fpys. That pps was understood as a verb by the writer of the scroll 
may be deduced also from his reading y>tpp — thy precepts, a noun 
parallel to Joo in the second stichos, instead of the verb 7\Ipp 
in MT. The noun o-tpp is frequently used in the Psalms and is, so 
to speak, the catchword of Ps. cxix, where it is paralleled by pin, mn, 
etc. 

All this results in a different verse division in DSla, and in a perfect 
parallelism of members: > ov wn .pp(y)s Ppp Ia “an. We 
suggest the following translation: “Lord, in distress they call out 


your precepts, they whisper your commandments unto themselves”, . 


We are fully aware that the few examples which were analysed here 
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can only indicate the line of approach to the scroll of Isaiah which 
was advocated. A full investigation will result in proper appraisal of 
the scroll as a witness to ancient Jewish exegesis and of its writer as 
an exegete of no mean achievements. In conclusion we wish to state 
that the exegetical tradition underlying the scroll is reflected not 
only in ancient translations, as we set out to prove in this paper, but 
also in Talmudic and Midrashic literature. But this problem should 
be dealt with separately. 


1) M. Burrows, Variant Readings in the Isaiah Manuscript. BASOR, 111, 
1948, pp. 16-17. 

*) E. Y. KurscHer, The Language and Linguistic Background of the Isaiah Scroll 
(Hebrew). 1959. 

3) S. his Studies in the St. Mark's Scroll. I-IV, JQR 43, 1952/53, pp. 329-340; 
V, IEJ 4, 1954, pp. 5-8; VI, HUCA 25, 1954. 

4) The last passage in G is apparently a Doppe/ibersetzung influenced by Is. 
liii 10: &xd tod mévou tig puxyc. Cf. J. ZIEGLER, Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta 
des Buches Isaias, 1934, p. 65. 

5) S$. L. KoEHLER — W. BAUMGARTNER, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros, 
1953, s.v. nnw (p. 1015). 

8) We tend to assume that this translation is moulded upon the pattern of the 
similar expression in Is. xlii 4: Dw PINI Ow TY, where T translates: Ty 
NYT RYAN Lagan 

”) Prof. G. R. Driver has kindly drawn our attention to some of his notes in 
which he dealt with the root WN and its occurrences in the O.T. S. /TASt 38, 
pp. 37, 43; BiOr 1, pp. 234-35; AJSL 52, p. 160. To the instances of the noun 
“WN mispointed TON suggested by him we would add provisionally Is. xlii 4. 


REDECOUVERTE D’UN CHAINON MANQUANT 
DE L’HISTOIRE DE LA SEPTANTE 


DOMINIQUE BARTHELEMY 


Pendant la répression du mouvement insurrectionnel de Ben 
Kosebah — si nous en croyons la mise en scéne du « Dialogue » — 
Justin se plaignait auprés du juif Tryphon de l’attitude du rabbinat 
contemporain 4 l’égard de la vénérable version des Septante. Non 
seulement ils avaient ]’audace de soutenir que |’interprétation donnée 
par leurs soixante-dix anciens réunis chez le roi d’Egypte Ptolémée 
n’était pas exacte en tous paints (1), mais ils allaient jusqu’a prétendre 
donner eux-mémes leur propre interprétation de l’Ecriture (2), osant 
ainsi dénaturer ce vénérable héritage (3) et remplacer l’exégése mes- 
sianique traditionnelle des prophéties par des interprétations misé- 
rables, « qui se trainent a ras de terre » (4). Justin affirme sans ambages 
que c’est pour 6ter une arme essentielle 4 la propagande chrétienne 
que les rabbins ont falsifié ainsi les prophéties en en retranchant 
maints passages qui laissaient entrevoir trop nettement la figure de 
Jésus-Christ (5). 

Ne se bornant pas a ces accusations globales, Justin prétend nous 
donner en plusieurs cas, face 4 face, des exemples de )’interprétation 
traditionnelle des LXX et de celle du rabbinat contemporain (6). I] 
accepte méme 4 contre-cceur la situation faite ainsi a la controverse 
chrétienne antijudaique et s’efforce de n’argumenter qu’a partir de 
textes acceptés par ses adversaires (7). En plusieurs cas, i] nous prévient 
incidemment qu’il les cite sous la forme ou les lisaient ceux-ci (8). 

Si l’on pouvait faire toute confiance a Justin, nous aurions donc en 
lui un témoin précieux d’une phase trés importante de V’histoire du 


(4) Lxvi1, 7; Lxx1, 1; Lxxx1v, 3 (divisions et texte selon l’éd. d’ARcHAMBAULT, Tertes 
et Documenss, Picard, Paris, 1909). 

(2) Lxxy, 1. 

(3) LxXxxIv, 3. 

(4) cx, 4. 

(5) LXVII, 8; LXXI, 2; LXxII, 3; CxXx, 5. 

(6) cxx, 4; cxxiv, 2 et 3; Cxxxvil, 3. 

(7) UxxI, 2. 

(8) CxxIv, 4; CXXXvII, 3. 
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texte grec de l’Ancien Testament. Ses innombrables citations souvent 
trés longues, tirées de livres bibliques fort divers, nous auraient conservé 
le texte grec courant dans les milieux juifs orthodoxes du début du 
Second siécle. Mais certaines considérations ont empéché la critique 
contemporaine de se laisser entrainer par cet espoir. Méme ceux qui 
ne nient pas, a la suite de Preuschen et de Schader, l’authenticité du 
« Dialogue » sont forcés d’y reconnaitre une bonne part de fiction et 
de repousser sa composition dans la seconde moitié du siécle. Aussi 
envisage-t-on volontiers le texte biblique trés original attesté par 
Justin comme une recension personnelle de la LXX 4 partir des 
premieres grandes traductions juives du Second siécle et spécialement 
de celle d’Aquila. I] importe enfin de faire remarquer que nous ne 
connaissons |’ceuvre de Justin que par un unique ms. du xiIv¢® siécle, 
et que la forme de ses citations bibliques a pu étre sérieusement 
affectée par son passage a travers cette longue et étroite filiére. I] 
semblait donc, jusqu’a une date toute récente, que le plus prudent fat 
de souscrire a ces lignes décues et décevantes par lesquelles Rahlfs 
concluait une étude du texte biblique de Justin : « Fiir den LX X-Fors- 
cher ist unser Resultat insofern lehrreich als es wieder einmal zeigt 
wie vorsichtig man bei der Verwertung von Kirchenvater- Zitaten sein 
muss. » (1). 


Mais au cours de la seconde quinzaine d’aotit 1952, les infatigables 
bédouins Ta‘amré ont découvert dans une nouvelle grotte du désert 
de Juda d’importants fragments d’un rouleau de parchemin qui y avait 
été déposé lors de la révolte de Ben Kosebah (2). Ces fragments ont 
été acquis par le Musée Archéologique Palestinien, avec ]’assentiment 
de Mr. Harding, Directeur des Antiquités de Jordanie, et nous sommes 
autorisés 4 en faire une premiére présentation aux lecteurs de la Revue 
Biblique. I s’agit d’un texte grec des Petits Prophétes dont les parties 
conservées appartiennent 4 Michée, Jonas, Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonie 
et Zacharie. Comme on pourra s’en rendre compte par la planche ci- 
jointe (pl. I), la tres belle onciale de notre ms. se situe au mieux vers 
la fin du 1 siécle aprés J.-C. (3), ce qui concorde avec le fait que 


(1) ZNW., 1921, p. 198. <a 

(2) C’est ce qu’indique de facon suffisamment certaine l’écriture des petits fragments de 
papyri hébréo-araméens trouvés dans la méme grotte ainsi que les monnaies et documents 
datés trouvés en deux autres grottes toutes proches. 

(3) Des apices inférieurs vigoureusement lancés vers la droite constituent la caractéris- 
tique la plus frappante de cette onciale au caractére trés ferme. Ni l’alpha ni le mu ne pré- 
sentent les signes de fléchissement qui apparaissent au début du second siécle. Le centre de 
gravité de l’écriture n’est ni surélevé ni surbaissé. Les apices obliques supérieurs qui appa- 
raissent parfois dans le delta, l’alpha et le lambda ne manifestent aucune tendance a s’incurver. 
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le ms. était déja trés usagé lorsqu’il fut abandonné. L’abondance de 
textes découverts cette année ne nous permet pas d’aborder tout de 
suite la publication intégrale de ces nouveaux fragments bibliques, 
aussi me bornerai-je pour cette fois a situer cette nouvelle recension 
du texte grec dans son contexte littéraire et historique. 

Voici tout d’abord un passage qui recouvre partiellement une impor- 
tante citation faite par Justin au ch. crx du « Dialogue »: il s’agit de 
Michée 1v, 3-7. 


jroo [ 
]xpavxarouvxoou 
Juaya[ Jveroapotpaxaitac 
oBv[ = jutwv[ JavaxarovunavOa 
ejcOv[ ]yeOvoo[ Jxatovpynua 
4 Owowertinorcuer[ Jovtatavne 
VUTOXATWAUTEAOVAD [ juxyo 
a[ jrouxeotivo[ Jot . Tootone 
5 (tetr.)[ vd Joturay 
TEGOLAM . . TrOpE| Jovavtov 
nusradertope[ |(tetr.) Qeov 
Uw . etotov[ ] 
6 Jouva 
Suc 
7 Jyvexa[ JOyow 
Jvetov[ Jura 
Jynvetcebvootcyupov 
|(tetragr.) exautwvevtwopetoes 
Jwotovarwvos 


I] suffit de comparer ce texte 4 celui de la citation de Justin pour 
constater qu’il lui est substantiellement identique. Voici les seules 
variantes qui les distinguent : v. 3. : avOapy/apy Just.; v. 4: xabe} 
covtat/xabiceta. Just.; ibid. : eotw/eota. (1) Just.; ibid. : to otona/ 
otoua Just.; v. 5%: Oc ]Jov/Sewv Just. Aucune de ces variantes, on le 
voit, n’excéde ce que l’on est en droit d’attendre des abatardissements 
d’une tradition manuscrite aussi longue et étroite que l’est celle du 
texte de Justin. 


La dimension des lettres est réguliére, bien calibrée. Toutes ces caractéristiques s’accordent 

au mieux avec la Seconde moitié du Premier siécle; date qu’aucune particularité de détail 

ne vient contredire, bien qu’il soit difficile de trouver des paralléles parfaitement typiques. 
(1) En cx, 4, Justin reprenant ce passage lit eot:v comme notre ms. 
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Les points ot notre texte concorde avec celui de Justin contre les 
LXX sont beaucoup plus nombreux et typiques (1) : v. 3 : ovvxoover/ 
xataxopovc. LXX; ibid. : waxaroac/pouparcac LXX; ibid. : tag Cubvvac/ 
ta Sopata LXX; ibid : ov wy/ovxets wy (1°7) LXX; ibid. ov yy...et/ 
ovxet, wn (2°) LXX; v. 4: avyp/exactog LXX; ibid. : twv dvuvapewv/ 
mavtoxpatwpog LXX; v. 6: nv exaxwou/oug anwoapny LXX; v. 7: 
Oynow/Onoownt LXX; ibid. : exavtwy ev tw opet/en’avtoug ev oper 
LXX;; ibid. : ewe tov atwvoc/ews etc tov acwva LXX. 

Notons de plus que les lacunes du ms. sont beaucoup plus aisément 
remplies avec le texte de Justin qu’avec celui des LXX. Mais les 
concordances formelles qui viennent d’étre relevées paraissent suffi- 
samment démonstratives : en argumentant contre Tryphon, Justin 
citait Michée selon notre texte. 

Je n’ai relevé dans le « Dialogue » qu’un autre passage trés bref ot 
ses citations des Petits Prophétes recoupent encore une fois nos frag- 
ments : il s’agit de Zac. u, 12 ot tous deux sont d’accord pour lire 
éxargtetat contre aipetiet de la LXX. Remarquons enfin, pour éviter 
une méprise, que le texte que donnent nos fragments pour Mic. v, 2 
est trés différent de celui que cite Justin. Cela tient seulement a ce 
que ce dernier ne cite pas directement Michée, mais en réalité reproduit 
la citation libre qu’en fait l’évangile de S. Matthieu. 

Que nous ayons ainsi retrouvé dans une grotte de la Seconde Révolte 
le texte des Petits Prophétes cité par Justin, cela nous améne déja a 
une premiére conclusion : c’ést que Justin cite un texte juif réel, en 
vogue au moment ou il situe son dialogue avec Tryphon. Nous n’avons 
donc pas affaire, comme on pouvait le craindre, 4 une mixture tardive 
et arbitraire : il n’invente rien. Seuls ses copistes peuvent étre rendus 
responsables de quelques modifications facilitantes ou assimilantes. De 
la nous pouvons inférer que les autres citations de Justin, et elles sont 
aussi amples que variées, représentent trés vraisemblablement, dans 
ce qu’elles ont d’original, une recension rabbinique de la Septante qui 
avait cours entre 70 et 135. 

Il est en effet assez aisé de prouver, sur la base des fragments qui 
nous en sont parvenus, premiérement que notre texte n’est qu’une 
recension de la Septante, et deuxiémement que cette recension est 
Yoeuvre de letirés juifs. ‘ 

Que notre texte ne soit pas une version originale mais une recension, 
un simple exemple suffira 4 le prouver en permettant de saisir,sur le 


(4) Pour lPétablissement du texte de la LXX, je me base sur l’édition de J. ZizGLER 
(G6ttingen, Vandenhoeck g Ruprecht, 1943). 
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vif les procédés du recenseur. Voici deux versets d’Habacuc. On pour- 
rait trouver nombre d’autres passages typiques dans nos fragments. 
Le seul privilége de ces deux versets est de ne pas avoir été rendus 
trop lacunaires par la dent des rats : 

Hb. ur, 7: adye eat[pvy Jo devacthaovta Stxvovtes ae xat &yvy [ove ]w 
of mAcbovtes ce xal Eon elc Siapmayas abt[oic]. 

Hb. ur, 18: tt apéranaey yauntov Stu [eydudvely adtd 6 TALGAS 
avTo Yovevua [nae palvtactav evdy St. mémoev 6 mAckaac ent Td 
TAdoua adtod Em AdTG [Toryan ciSwrx xwod. 

I] suffit de comparer ces deux versets au texte de la LXX et a 
’hébreu pour se rendre compte que toutes les modifications (en carac- 
téres gras) du texte grec traditionnel s’expliquent par un souci de le 
modeler plus exactement sur ]’hébreu. 

Il convient cependant d’ajouter qu’a cété de centaines de variantes 
de ce type, on en trouve aussi un certain nombre ow notre texte semble 
s’éloigner a la fois de la LXX et du T.M. Cela peut vouloir dire alors 
que le texte hébreu sur lequel le recenseur s’est basé différait du nétre. 
Ainsi en Hab. 1, 17 ot exxevJwoer yayarpav avtov (qui remplace au- 
Gare. to aupi6Anotpov avtov de la LXX) suppose qu’il lisait avec le 
Pesher d’Habacuc de Qumran 125m au lieu de 157 du T. M. Peut-étre 
faut-il faire entrer dans la méme catégorie la substitution de aptoc a 
ueptc en Hab. 1, 16. Notre recenseur aurait lu dans son texte hébreu 
probablement abatardi on5 au lieu de pon, modification que parait 
supposer aussi le targum de Jonathan. 

Lorsqu’il quitte la base de la LX X pour essayer de rendre par ses 
propres moyens le texte hébreu, il se montre souvent fort inconséquent. 
Il lui arrive de faire preuve d’un littéralisme extréme qui violente la 
syntaxe grecque : ainsi lorsqu’il ajoute en’ avto en Hab. 1, 18 (cf. supra) 
ou bien lorsqu’il laisse au nominatif sans aucun lien syntactique des 
substantifs dont il a supprimé, par fidélité a l’hébreu, la préposition 
introductive : ainsi en Hab. 11, 6 : odyl tadta mavta mapa6boayy xar’ 
avrod Ahudverar (1) xal mpd6aAnua Sevjynacg adtod. Ailleurs au 
contraire il traduit de facon assez large. C’est ainsi que nvy est 
traduit e&e Jxevwoag en Hab. 11, 13, ou wan : mepvecy[e]ven Jon. 11, 6, 
ou encore mx 72 : otepeov en Hab. 1, 16. 

Je ne puis, dans les limites de cette simple présentation, m’attarder 
a étudier une a une chaque option de notre réviseur anonyme. Notons 
plutét une conclusion intéressante qui semble se dégager du fait qu’il 


(1) Le texte hébreu de notre recenseur supprime le waw final par haplographie. 
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ait pris pour base la LXX au lieu de se lancer dans une traduction 
entiérement personnelle. I] est difficile de ne pas voir 14 un hommage 
tacite rendu a la trés grande diffusion dont jouissait alors, jusqu’en 
Palestine, citadelle du Judaisme orthodoxe, la grande traduction 
alexandrine. Cela correspond bien a la situation suggérée par Justin et 
me parait s’opposer a l’hypothése d’une diffusion essentiellement chré- 
tienne de la LXX (1). Partout l’Eglise naissante a di trouver entre 
les mains de la Diaspora juive de langue grecque un texte grec essen- 
tiellement identique a4 celui dont |’autorité traditionnelle s’appuyait 
sur le récit merveilleux que nous rapporte la lettre d’Aristée. Je ne 
nie évidemment pas que la tradition de ce texte ait pu se nuancer de 
fagon caractéristique en tel ou tel grand centre juif; mais il semble 
bien que dés le 1 siécle il avait évincé tous les autres targums grecs 
locaux, s'il y en eut jamais de vraiment consistants. 
\ 

Essayons d’établir maintenant que cette recension est bien, comme 
le prétend Justin, l’ceuvre de lettrés juifs. 

Le fait que le rouleau dont proviennent nos fragments ait été en 
possession de réfugiés de la Seconde Révolte est déja un indice, d’autant 
plus que, dans ce nouvel ensemble de grottes, on a trouvé des fragments 
hébreux de la Thérah et des Psaumes ainsi qu’un phylactére parfai- 
tement orthodoxe (avec suppression du Décalogue en signe de raidis- 
sement anti-chrétien). Mais ce sont plutét des arguments de critique 
interne qui nous apporteront, je pense, une preuve suffisante. 

Précisons tout d’abord que, dans ce qui nous a été conservé de son 
ceuvre, le recenseur ne peut étre accusé d’avoir agi en polémiste gau- 
chissant les textes. I] a seulement fait de son mieux pour rendre la 
LXX plus fidéle 4 ’hébreu qu’il avait sous les yeux. Ce n’est donc 
pas a des indices doctrinaux que nous reconnaitrons une main juive. 
Mais le fait décisif est que Aquila, le grand champion de |’orthodoxie 
rabbinique, a pris pour base notre recension. Pour établir cela, envi- 
sageons les vingt-huit cas ou notre recension différe de la LXX et ou, 
par ailleurs, la lecon d’Aquila nous a été conservée (2) : 


L: Mic. 1, 4 carevOnoetat; 11,7 evo. xadror; Ub. menopsvuvtTat; 
R: Joov[ : Ovvav; Jevou; 
A: TARNGOVTAL; ayabuvoust; TQPEVOLEVOU; 


(1) Ceci contre ma concession 4 Kahle en RB., 1952, p. 194. . 
(2) Sigles : L = LXX; R = Recension récemment découverte; A = Aquila. 
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:IV, 5 thvodov; v, 3 avtev; ¥. 5 dyypata : 
Jou; AUTOU; NOY OVTAG ; 
> ev ovouatt Deov; QUTOV; KATESTHALLLEVOUG} 


: ¥. Oty tagepw; Y¥.7aypwotw; Jon. 111, 10 wetevoyoev; 
mapal nol; Tao; 
CELDOUL.KOTALG; TOMY; Tap|exayOy; 


: Nah. ut, 8etowaoar peorda; ¥. Ito puyys; ¥. 14 wAwvOov; 
un ayabvvers u7[ : ovo; JAtvOe. ov; 
unt. ayaQuvys ve; ovo; TAwvOtou; 


: Hab. 1, 8 Apabiac; ¥.10evtpvpyce; ibd. TEALY VL 
Jes; Jrargen; yo 3 
EOTEDAC; TCOLTEVGEL; YEAKOULA; 


: 11, 3 eg xevov; 1b. votepjon; Y¥. 4 ecav vmootetAntat ovx evdoxet; 
japevoetat; otoxy[ ; OxoTla ovx evbera; 
StapevoeTat; wedAnoy; Loov vaxeAevouevov ovx evQera; 


> 1b. ex motewso pov; ¥. 15 onyAaa; ¥.17 acebern; ¥ 19 ev avtw; 


re Wr Perr Pwr Par Par Ppaee 


EV TLOTEL KVTOU; Jovy; adixta; ev WEeow av- 
[tov; 
EV TLOTEL QUTOU; YUVOow; adixta; in medio 
[ejus; 
L: u1,9zotapwov; ¥. 10 Aaor; ¥.14 dtavorEover yadruvouc : 
R: pou; OPN; TOV OXO.... HL NAG TO YaveLawLa; 
A: TOTH{LOUG; 007); TOV SiaoxopTLGKL YaveLrap.a; 
L: 10. mtmyos Axbpa; Soph.t,4tepewv; ¥. 15 awprac. 
R: TTWYOV XOVON; Jeet; ATOPLAS. 
A: Tevyta ev anoxeupe; TEMEVLTWVS OULLPOPAG. 


Comme on le voit, Aquila présente des contacts plus ou moins nets 
avec notre texte en Mic. 1, 4; u, 7 a et 0b; tv, 5; v, 3; Jon. ut, 10; 
Nah. 11, 8, 9, et 14; Hab. 1, 8 et 106; u, 3a, 4a et 5b, 17 et 19; m1, 
10 et 14 a, c’est-a-dire 18 fois sur 28. Les témoignages de Jon. 111, 10; 
Nah. 1, 8; Hab. u, 3 a et ut, 14 a@ paraissent particuliérement for- 
mels (4). Il semble bien que ce contact ne puisse s’expliquer que par 

(1) On notera encore un point de contact entre Aquila et notre recension : l’écriture du 


tétragramme en lettres « phéniciennes ». A propos d’un petit fragment de Psaumes sur par- 
chemin provenant du Fayyam et publié par Wessely en 1910 comme faisant partie de la 
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tCOAA. 
~AHCOTARENSD CL 
« é€CFINCCH ALE PEN 
ELBA PWALTOY KALCYMHA - 
CAPMMHALTOL aLarorro€r 
SRALWAPEIZNL dWAro; evel.” * 


WP WATTOR KALeL I Aceiznca 
» DPMEcaCent CActeHAPTO c 
TO _puwaarrerer EFEGN a auAcee. 
PNOAKALDA pS sae 
aren prpce Cores 
2 _xoxerthe a a Pra 
KS KALAROCK”. 
 MEANOLEKALTI 
_ KALACianeLonL- 
LOPACLELKAL EPA 
HACC UIC KUN 
ALeort kavect Parctbice 
AKEXCETAL CAgCrPar 
TOROTIELXGHNENOCH . 
onXornerorint re RET OF 
LAT OLLM SC 


WMCSENT, ae 
OCANTIPANA 2004 KALOTE 
nAe OAD) CERKH 
-USOT MEN TIMAAR 
OM RAM TAT AF OMM RA) 


Prophétes. 


Une ancienne recension de la LXX des Petits 
Hab. 1, 14-11, 5 et U1, 13-13. 
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une dépendance d’Aquila a l’égard de notre recension. En effet les 
inconséquences du recenseur anonyme suggérent qu’il ne s’agit que 
d’une ébauche dont |’ceuvre d’Aquila présente l’aboutissement achevé. 
Si l’on voulait au contraire voir dans notre texte une recension tardive 
partiellement inspirée d’Aquila, il faudrait expliquer premiérement 
comment ce texte peut se trouver déja trés usagé dans une grotte de 
la Seconde Révolte, deuxiémement comment il a pu acquérir au cours 
du Second siécle une assez notable diffusion dans les communautés 
juives de la Diaspora (cf. infra) alors qu’il est beaucoup moins fidéle 
a Vhébreu que la recension d’Aquila supposée existante, et enfin 
troisiémement pourquoi au siécle suivant Origéne ne le connait plus 
comme une version en circulation, mais témoigne par contre de la 
grande vogue d’Aquila. 

L’existence de cette premiére recension juive nous oblige donc a 
envisager |’ceuvre d’Aquila sous un jour un peu différent : il s’agit 
d’une surrecension et non d’une traduction originale. Aquila eut le 
mérite d’étendre a toute la Bible sous une forme infiniment plus sys- 
tématique un effort de recension qui s’était déja fait jour dans le 
judaisme palestinien avant la Seconde Révolte, trés vraisemblable- 
ment en liaison avec la réforme intégriste et unificatrice qui suivit 70. 
Mais certaines initiatives que l’on considérait jusqu’ici comme des 
originalités d’Aquila doivent étre restituées au premier recenseur, 
ainsi par exemple les créations de mots du genre de notapwlyoovtar 
reconnu par Rahlfs dans la citation que fait Justin de Mic. rv, 1. 

Symmaque lui aussi manifeste une connaissance directe de notre 
recension. I] suffit pour s’en persuader d’envisager plusieurs cas ou 
il reproduit, souvent sans changements, certaines de ses lec¢ons carac- 
téristiques alors qu’Aquila avait éprouvé le besoin de les éliminer. 
Ainsi en Mic. v, 7 il a yoptov (cf. yo[ ); en Hab. 1, 10 a eunaketar 
(cf. Jrae. ); en Hab. 11, 3 b otpayyevontat (cf. otpxy [); en Hab. 11, 
15 acyyuoouvyny (cf. Jovny ); en Hab. 11, 14 6 mtwyxov xpupatwe (cf. 
TMTwYov xpugy). A ces cas 8’en ajoutent dix autres ou la legon d’Aquila 
ne nous est pas connue mais ou celle de Symmaque trahit une dépen- 
dance trés probable a l’égard de notre recension : 


L: Mic. 1,8 c&edeupav; v, 4 axpmv; ¥.6 tov Accovp; Jon. u, 5é; 
R: eedvo[ sj Tepatwy; tHy ynv Accoup; e& EVAVTLAG; 
oe e€educate; mepatwy;  terram Assur; QTEVAVTL 


version @’Aquila — attribution contestée par Mercati (RB., 1911, pp. 266-272) — je suggére 
la possibilité de son appartenance a notre recension dont la diffusion atteignit Egypte 
(cf. infra). Le tétragramme y figure aussi en « phénicien ». 
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L: ib. mpog tov vaov tov aytovcou; Iv, 1 ovveyvOy; 


R: TOG VHOV HYLOV GoU; 1. LNOEV; 
S: TOG VKOV HY LOV Go; nOvpnoey; 
L: Nah. 11, 7 xata6noeta; Hab. 1, 9 ovvtedera; 

Rh: arom | : TAVTH ELC} 

Se recedet . TAVTH ELC} 

L: tb. mpoowmorg avtwy e& evavtiac; il, 10 oxopm ov; 
R: tov moocwmov avtwv xavowy; EVTLVOLY LO 
S : Tov TecowNOV aUTWV AVEO RAVTWY; EVTWVAY LATO 


En régle générale, Symmaque présente moins d’indépendance 
qu’Aquila par rapport 4 notre recension. Lorsqu’il s’en éloigne, c’est 
pour des motifs littéraires plutét que littéraux. 

Quant a Théodotion, on ne trouve mentionnées que trés rarement 
des lecons caractéristiques de lui pour les passages qui nous intéressent. 
Cependant, 4 propos de Soph. 1, 4 que nous avons mentionné au sujet 
d’Aquila, il est le seul & avoir conservé la transcription ywyapeu de 
notre recension (Symmaque a Be6yAwv). Mais la meilleure fagon d’étu- 
dier son comportement par rapport a notre texte est de comparer sa 
recension de Daniel a la longue citation que Justin fait de Dan. vu, 
9-28 au ch. xxx1 du « Dialogue ». Si nous supposons, ce qui est trés 
probable, que Justin témoigne ici encore pour notre recension, nous ne 
manquerons pas d’étre frappés par le fait que Théodotion ne manifeste, 
ici du moins, aucune connaissance directe de la LXX non-recensée, 
mais semble avoir pris pour base notre texte. Tout comme Aquila et 
Symmaque il ne serait donc qu’un surrecenseur et leur base com- 
mune serait cette vieille recension palestienne de la fin du 1° siécle. 
Une telle conclusion suppose, sans doute, que l’on puisse attester 
par d’autres indices que notre recension a joul, en son temps, d’une 
diffusion et d’une autorité appréciables. 

Si on ne veut pas se laisser convaincre par Justin qui se met en 
scéne a Ephése utilisant notre recension comme un texte recu par les 
Juifs du lieu, il nous est loisible de consulter les versions coptes qui 
nous attesteront qu’elle fut considérée jusqu’en Egypte comme un 
exact témoin de la « veritas hebraica ». W. Grossouw a prouvé en 
effet que les trés nombreuses assimilations a l’hébreu qui caractérisent 
le Dodécaprophéton copte (surtout sous sa forme achmimique) ne 
peuvent s’expliquer adéquatement ni par un recours direct au texte 
hébraique, ni par une utilisation constante de l’une ou l’autre des 
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trois grandes versions du Second siécle (4). Si lon veut établir que 
c’est de notre recension que les versions coptes tirent tous leurs 
hébraismes, il faut pouvoir prouver qu’aucun de ces hébraismes n’est 
absent de notre recension. J’estime que cette preuve peut étre faite. 
Pour aujourd’hui je me bornerai a relever un certain nombre de coin- 
cidences particuliérement typiques en me servant de l’apparat critique 
de Grossouw (2). On se rendra compte aisément que notre recension 
est le seul témoin grec aujourd’hui connu qui groupe toutes ces 
lecgons (3) : 


Mic. tv, 6 yy exalxwoa (cf. Grossouw p. 45 n. 3). 
v, 6 evrapa[Erprow 
v, 7% yo[ptov 
Jon. I, 6 y ehog meprecyey THY KEMAAYY Lov 
Iv, 1 [Ov ]unoev 
Nah. II, 7% aron[ydynoetae 
Hab. 1, 9> Jrov mpocwrov avtwv xavowv 
1, 17 exxevjwoer wxyarpav autov 
II, 349 evpavycet[... Juapevoetat (cf. Gr. p. 68 n. 3) 
11, 144 Oaraco[ 
HW, 154 acyynuos juvyy 
11, 13> xe Jp[ar]y c& orxov aceB[ 
I, 13€ c&e Juevnoac Qepedroug 
Soph. uu, 10 exe Anov xverov 


Mais ce n’est pas seulement en Egypte, patrie de la LXX, que notre 
recension a pris pied. Nous pouvons peut-étre suivre sa trace Jusqu’en 
Gréce (ce qui rendrait toute la vraisemblance désirable a l’attestation 
par Justin de sa présence 4 Ephése). On sait en effet, par le témoignage 
d’Origéne lui-méme (4), que ce fut « a Nicopolis prés d’Actium » que 
Ja Quinta fut découverte. Or les quatre seules variantes connues de la 


(1) The Coptic Versions of the Minor Prophets. Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1938, 
pp. 112 sq. 

(2) Op. cit., pp. 18-97. Lorsque Gr. a plusieurs notes critiques sur un méme verset, je 
les distingue par a, }, c... 

(3) Notons que Vhypothése d’une dépendance des versions coptes a l’égard de notre 
recension est confirmée par la chronologie. On admet en effet généralement que l’origine 
des versions coptes est a chercher au cours du 11° siécle. Or c’est justement a cette époque 
que se situe la plus large diffusion de la recension palestinienne. Reste a préciser si le milieu 
copte ou se fit la traduction des Petits Prophétes était déja purement et simplement chré- 
tien ou s’il ne gardait pas encore quelque attache au judaisme. 

(4) Voir la discussion des textes d’Origéne et d’Husébe dans The Cairo Geniza de 
P. Kaute, pp. 161 sqq. 
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Quinta qui recoupent le contenu de nos fragments leur sont substan- 
tiellement identiques : 


Q: Mic. v, 5 principes hominum; 1b. ev mapakproww 


R apyovtas avOowrevy; ev Tapa 

Q: Hab.11, 15 ignominias eorum; 1, 13 evacuasti fundamentum 
R: acynwoo juvyy av[te |v; e€e |xevwoac Oepedtouc 
Q: usque ad collum sela. 

R: ews teay[ndov | cere. 


Les trés légéres variantes qui, dans les deux derniers exemples, dis- 
tinguent le texte de nos fragments de la Quinta telle qu’elle est citée 
par Jéréme n’excédent pas les divergences que 1’on est en droit d’atten- 
dre a l’intérieur de la tradition manuscrite d’un méme texte. Si lon 
veut encore un argument convergent pour |’identification de notre 
recension avec la Quinta d’Origéne (1), on remarquera que, selon les 
statistiques de Grossouw (2), les hébraismes des versions coptes 
concordent douze fois de fagon indubitable avec des lecons de la Quinta 
et ne 8’y opposent jamais formellement, alors qu’il leur arrive de 
contredire quatre fois Théodotion, onze fois Aquila et onze fois Sym- 
maque. 


Je ne voudrais pas grossir l’importance de cette recension juive de 
la fin du Premier siécle. Il ne s’agit, répétons-le, que d’une premiére 
tentative encore tatonnante et pleine d’illogismes, certainement limitée 
a quelques livres de la Bible. I] n’est pas étonnant que les grandes 
recensions du Second siécle ]’aient entiérement éclipsée et qu’au début 
du siécle suivant Origéne ait di déja, comme nous aujourd’hui, la 
« redécouvrir ». Elle joua cependant en son temps un role appréciable : 
celui d’amorcer ]’ceuvre de révision de la LX X qui allait étre la grande 
tache des générations qui suivirent. Le travail de l’ancétre anonyme 
d’Aquila et d’Origéne mérite donc une publication que nous espérons 
pouvoir aborder sans trop tarder. De cette publication nous pouvons 
attendre un triple témoignage : premiérement sur ]’état du texte de 
base de la LX X, deuxiémement sur ]’état du texte hébreu utilisé par 
le recenseur, troisiemement sur ]’exacte originalité de chacun des trois 


(4) Je parle ici de la Quinta telle qu’elle est citée par Jéréme et je laisse de cété la ques- 
tion délicate des citations attribuées 4 la Quinta par le second glossateur marginal du codex 
Barberini... qui mériterait une étude spéciale. 

(2) Op. cit., p. 112. 
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grands recenseurs du Second siécle. Ce témoignage se trouvera encore 
élargi si on accepte la quadruple identification que nous proposons 
aujourd’hui : premiérement avec le texte cité par Justin, deuxiéme- 
ment avec la base commune d’Aquila, Symmaque et Théodotion, 
troisiemement avec la source des hébraismes des versions coptes, et 
quatriémement avec la Quinta d’Origéne. Tant que le texte n’est pas 
éditéil ne peut s’agir que de suggestions. Elles appelleront certainement 
telles ou telles nuances notables, mais j’espére qu’elles pourront servir 
au moins d’hypothéses de recherche . 


Jérusalem, 19 septembre 1952. D. BartHELEmy, O. P. 


Appendice : 


Une des parties les mieux conservées de notre recension portant sur 
les deux premiers chapitres d’Habacuc pour lesquels nous nous trou- 
vons posséder deux textes hébraiques assez différents : celui du Pésher 
de Qumran (Q pH) et celui de la Bible massorétique (T. M.), voici un 
trés bref apparat critique ov j’ai seulement relevé les appuis donnés 
par la Septante originale (LX X) et sa recension palestinienne (Rec), 
lorsque leurs témoignages respectifs les départagent nettement, aux 
deux formes susdites du texte hébraique. Nombre de cas plus complexes 
demanderaient toute une discussion. Dans cet apergu provisoire, je les 
ai délibérément omis. 


T.M. QpH 
1, 8 IND : Rec om.) : LXX 
1, 17 q25yn : Rec q2 by : LXX 
ibid. won : LXX an : Rec 
I, 2 NTP : Rec nvipa : LXX 
11, 6 JON : Rec 01 >: LXX 
ibid. by : Rec iy : LXX 
1,8 ow) : LXX aw : Rec 
11, 49 mot : Rec mn : LXX 


En six cas sur huit nous trouvons donc la recension palestinienne 
aux cétés du T. M. tandis que la LXX originale témoignait pour le 
texte de Qumran. Cela semble indiquer que la date de 70 ap. J.-C. 
marque une étape importante dans le processus de recension du texte 
hébreu, ce que confirme pleinement une comparaison des textes bibli- 
ques de la Seconde Révolte avec ceux de Qumran. 
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NEW LIGHT ON EARLY RECENSIONS OF THE HEBREW BIBLE 
W. F. Avsricut 


The publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls, though still in an early stage, 
has now reached a point where we can begin to discuss recensional prob- 
lems in the early Hebrew text of many books of the Bible. In this brief 
article I wish to point out certain directions along which future research 
will have to move; it is thus programmatic and lays no claim to being 
anything but a pioneer attempt. Now that the chronology of the princi- 
pal types of script used in the Qumran scrolls and fragments is pretty 
well established, thanks especially to the recent work of Frank M. Cross, 
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Jr.’ refining and extending the results of John C. Trever,? the writer,* 
and especially of S. A. Birnbaum,‘ we can attack the recensional prob- 
lems with more confidence. 


Recognition of the existence of early Hebrew recensions is not new. 
Though there has never hitherto been any clear evidence for different 
recensions in the extant Hebrew and Samaritan manuscripts, the text 
of some of the Greek books differs so widely from the Massoretic Hebrew 
tradition that divergent Hebrew recensions must be assumed.’ Thus 
H. M. Orlinsky wrote in his analysis of the present state of Septuagintal 
studies, published nearly fifteen years ago: “ Of course there was at one 
time more than one text-tradition of the Hebrew Bible. The Hebrew 
manuscripts used by the several Septuagint translators of the various 
books in the Old Testament differ at times not in minor details alone, 
but, as is the case in such books as Jeremiah, Job, Esther, recensionally 
from the masoretic text-tradition. But these text-traditions have long 
perished ...’® 


The greatest textual surprise of the Qumran finds has probably been 
the fact that most of the scrolls and fragments present a consonantal 
text which is virtually indistinguishable from the text of corresponding 
passages in our Massoretic Bible. The new material carries Hebrew 
examples of the proto-Massoretic text back into the second century B.C., 
and there are many Qumran manuscripts, long and short, of this type 
from the last century and a half of the Second Temple, as well as Mu- 
rabba‘at texts of Massoretic type from the late first and early second 
centuries A.D.? The complete Isaiah Scroll (1QIs*), now in Israel, is 
written in a text which belongs to the proto-Massoretic type, though 


1 See especially his splendid paper in Jour, Bib. Lit., LXXIV (1955), pp. 147-165; 
I have no suggestions for revision of his chronology. 

2 See BULLETIN, No. 113 (1949), pp. 6-23, and for his important subsequent studies 
and photographic experiments see Proc, Amer. Philos. Soc., 97 (1953), pp. 184-193, 
and the revised reprint of the latter in The Smithsonian Report, 1953, pp. 425-435. 

3 See most recently BULLETIN, No. 115 (1949), pp. 10-19, in which I referred to 
most of the material I had been gathering since 1937 for a new study of the palae- 
ography of the Nash Papyrus. It is interesting to note that my original preference 
for the first half of the period to which I had assigned this papyrus (placed in 1937 
somewhere between cir. 150 and 50 B.C., but in no case later than the accession of 
Herod the Great in 37 B.C.) is now shown by Cross to be better than my 1949 date 
in the second half of this period. 

4 See especially his monograph, The Qumran (Dead Sea) Scrolls and Palaeography 
(BULLETIN, Supplementary Studies, Nos. 13-14, 1952), and his great work, The 
Hebrew Scripts (London, 1955—), now in its second fascicle (for a notice of the 
first see BULLETIN, No. 139, p. 24). : 

5 A beginning along this line was made by the late A. T. Olmstead in his papers 
in Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XXX (1913), pp. 1-35, and XXXI (1915), pp. 169-214, 
with considerable acumen but with very questionable method; against his views see 
J. A. Montgomery’s commentary on Kings (ICC, 1951), pp. 251 f., and my comments 
in Jour. Bib. Lit., LXXI (1952), p. 250. The trouble with Olmstead’s treatment is 
that he assumed a series of late revisions of the Hebrew, as well as of the Greek 
text even after the original LXX translation. The Jeroboam story of LXX he con- 
sidered to go back to a Hebrew original antedating our MT. 

° Jour. Amer. Orient. Soc., LXI (1941), p. 85b. 

7™This point has been emphasized by the scholars working on the Scrolls; ef. n. 15 


below. 
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it has a much fuller vocalization with the aid of waw and yodh ® and does 
have a few very useful variants, as well as a great many careless readings.° 


Only a little less surprising than the new evidence for the great age 
of the consonantal tradition on which the Massoretic text depends, is 
the discovery of portions of Exodus, Deuteronomy, and especially of 
Samuel in recensions which are much closer to the LXX than they are 
to MT, though they usually differ from both and sometimes exhibit a 
text which is obviously older than either.!° The earliest so far found 
fragments of this type seem to go back into the late third century B. C. 
and are in any case pre-Maccabaean.!! The new texts of Samuel, es- 
pecially 4QSam* which represents portions of the text of at least two- 
thirds of the chapters in I and II Samuel, show that Wellhausen and 
Driver were entirely wrong in considering the LXX translation as so 
free as often to be a paraphrase of its Hebrew prototype; actually its 
fidelity to the Hebrew prototype is much greater than has often been 
assumed. We now know that in the fragments so far described from the 
Pentateuch and the Former Prophets (Joshua-Judges-Samuel-Kings) 
the Greek translators were almost slavish in their literalism (though they 
seldom pushed it to the point of absurdity, as later done by Aquila). 
When we find sections preserved in the LXX (i.e., in the Egyptian 
recension of Codex B and its congeners) that are missing in MT, as well 
as completely different forms of names, we may thus be reasonably cer- 
tain that they are not inner Greek additions or corruptions, but go back 
to an older Hebrew recension which differed from MT. 


Returning to our proto-Massoretic texts from Qumran, we can now 
revert to the position shared by tradition and by scholars of the Well- 
hausen and related schools of criticism, that many of the older books of 
our Hebrew Bible were edited in approximately their present form in 
Babylonia and were then brought back to Palestine by the returning 
exiles during the late sixth and the fifth centuries B.C. This point of 
view, once taken for granted by most conservatives and liberals alike, 
has been rejected by many recent students, but is strongly supported by 
archaeological evidence.’” We now have most striking confirmatory evi- 
dence from the first Qumran Isaiah Scroll, referred to above. In this 
text we have a number of correct vocalizations of Assyro-Babylonian 


words and names: Sarusur (SR’WSR) for MT Saréser and LXX 


8 See Dewey M. Beegle, BULLETIN, No. 123 (1951), pp. 26-30; Millar Burrows, 
BuLLETIN, No. 124, pp. 18-20. 

® See Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1955), pp. 303-314. However, 
Burrows’s extremely judicious selection by no means exhausts the list of important 
variants in this scroll, which I have studied repeatedly with my students. 

10 See especially Cross, BULLETIN, No. 182 (1953), pp. 15-26, and Jour. Bib. Lit., 
LXXIV, pp. 165-172 (cf. Christian Century, Aug. 10, 1955, p. 921); Patrick W. 
Skehan, BULLETIN, No. 136 (1954), pp. 12-15 (ef. n. 27). 

11 See Cross, Jour. Bib. Lit., LXXIV, p. 164. 

12 For the evidence supporting the completeness of the devastation of Judah in the 
early sixth century and the historicity of the Exile and Restoration see most recently 
the references in Albright, The Bible after Twenty Years of Archaeology (19382- 
1952), reprinted by the Biblical Colloquium (Pittsburgh, 1955), Notes, p. 3. 
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Sarasar; turtin (TWRTN) for MT tartaén and LXX Tanathan, etc.; 
‘Urarat (WRRT) for MT *Ararat and Greek Ararath. There are many 
similar correct occurrences of the vowel-letter W for wu, o in 1QIs®, in- 
cluding a considerable number which are not in Beegle’s excellent paper," 
but these correct vocalizations of Assyro-Babylonian words are particu- 
larly striking. In a text handed down in Babylonia such precise tradition 
is not at all surprising, since we know from the work of O. Neugebauer 
and A. J. Sachs that cuneiform scribes were still active in the latter part 
of the first century A. D. In the West it would be very unlikely a priori, 
and the LXX transcriptions from the second (or even late third) century 
B. C. prove that there was no such fixed tradition. 


I have maintained for several years that the prototype of the first 
Isaiah Scroll came from Babylonia, probably in the second half of the 
second century B.C. There is supporting evidence, into which we have 
no room to go here.’* 1QIs* is thus an offshoot of the proto-Massoretic 
text-tradition in Babylonia, where it may have developed further for 
several centuries after the ancestral Hebrew text was taken by the re- 
turning exiles to Palestine; this would help to explain some divergences 
from MT, as well as the generally inferior character of the text when 
compared with the proto-Massoretic of the second Isaiah Scroll (1QIs®), 
etc., which is virtually identical with MT. 

Returning now to the Egyptian recension of the LXX, we note that 
there is much evidence of pre-Septuagintal Egyptian influence on the text 
of several books. I formerly thought that this evidence of Egyptian influ- 
ence on the LXX pointed to the translators themselves, in the third 
century B. C.1° However, in a period of such strong Greek influence on 
the Egyptian Jews, many of whom had been brought to Egypt by the 
Lagides as captives or had recently come as traders, it is scarcely likely 
that the Jews would have treated the Hebrew consonantal text with such 
freedom merely to exhibit their knowledge of native Egyptian. More- 
over, we are in a position to demonstrate from the Qumran fragments 
so far published that the translators were extremely careful not to depart 
from the Hebrew text that lay before them. We are, therefore, compelled 


18 BULLETIN, No. 123 (1951), pp. 26-30. ; 

14 Suffice it to say here that this evidence is partly derived from Essene beliefs 
and practices, such as the strong Mazdayasnian and specifically Zervanite dualism 
(to which attention has been drawn particularly by K. G. Kuhn, A. Dupont-Sommer, 
and Henri Michaud), and the emphasis placed on lustration by water (as still in 
Mandaeanism) as well as upon quasi-science (according to Josephus). There are 
also historical arguments pointing to a movement from Babylonia in the second 
century B.C. (cf. the Damascus Document, i). 

15 Qn the other Isaiah scroll and fragments so far published see most recently 
Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 314f.; F. M. Cross in the Christian Century, 
August 10, 1955, pp. 920. The original publications by the Hebrew University on 
behalf of the late E. L. Sukenik, Osdr ham-megillét hag-genuzét (Jerusalem, 1954), 
by James Muilenburg, BuLLeTIN, No. 135, pp. 28-32, and by P. W. Skehan, Cath. 


Bib. Quar., XVIT (1955), pp. 158-163, provide all the supporting evidence necessary. 


There is already a respectable literature on the second Isaiah scroll alone. 


16 Cf. my Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (1932), p. 143, and my observa- 


tions in The Biblical Period (in Louis Finkelstein, The Jews, 1949), p. 6 
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to reckon with the probability that the translators dealt piously with 
a text which had been handed down for generations in Egypt itself. We 
can probably fix the time at which the Egyptian recensions of the 
Pentateuch and Samuel-Kings were edited about the fifth century B.C. 
(presumably not before the sixth century or after the fourth in any 


book). 


I shall limit myself to a few examples. The Egyptian name of Joseph appears as 
SPNTP'NH which, as long ago pointed out by Spiegelberg, stands for an Egyptian 
Dd-p3-ntr-iw.f-‘nh, pronounced in the early first millennium approximately Cepnia- 
tef'anh.’" This name belongs to a type which was in common use about the tenth 
century B.C. However, the Greek equivalent in Gen. 41: 45 is Psonthomphanech 
for a Late Egyptian *Psontenpa‘'anh, “The Creator (or Sustainer) of Life,” 28 
obviously substituted for a somewhat different consonantal form which had become 
unintelligible by the Achaemenian period (even assuming that MT had been trans- 
mitted correctly to Egypt). The new form of the word made such excellent sense 
as an appellation of Joseph that we can be quite certain that the editor of the 
Egyptian recension or a precursor knew Egyptian very well and considered it im- 
portant to show that he did. There is even more striking evidence in Genesis. 
We may expect the correct equivalents Heliopolis and Heroénpolis for On and 
Pithom,?® respectively, but it is much more remarkable to find Heb. Gégen, “ Goshen,” 
replaced by “ Arabian Gesem ” in two passages (Gen. 45: 10 and 46: 34). A year 
ago Dr. Isaac Rabinowitz pointed out to the Society of Biblical Literature that the 
peculiar Greek form Gesem for GéSen evidently goes back to the famous Arabian 
king Geshem, Nehemiah’s foe, mentioned on silver bowls found at or near Tell 
el-Maskhitah, ancient Pithom-Heroénpolis.?” Since Geshem’s rule extended from the 
eastern Delta of Egypt to the frontier of Judaea on the northeast and at least as 
far as Dedan (el-‘Ulai) in the south,?1 he was a very important chieftain who must 
have made a name for himself in the half-century immediately preceding the restora- 
tion of Egyptian independence under Amyrtaeus (cir. 400 B.C.). Rabinowitz is 
undoubtedly right in explaining Gesem Arabias for Heb. Gésen as a reminiscence of 
the Arabian prince Geshem. This makes it difficult to date the editing of the Egyp- 
tian recension of Genesis before about 400 (Geshem presumably reigned between 
450 and 420 B.C.) or after the beginning of the Greek period (330 B.C.). A very 
interesting example of the difference between the Egyptian and Babylonian recensions 
of Genesis is the fact that the former substitutes “land of the Chaldaeans” for 
“Ur of the Chaldaeans” in the story of Abram. As suggested by the Book of 
Jubilees (probably from the first quarter of the second century B.C.) the original 
Hebrew text included the words rendered ‘‘ Ur in the land of the Chaldaeans ” (’R 
B-’RS H-KSDYM), which the Babylonian Jewish scribes (who knew Ur very well) 
corrupted by haplography to “R H-KSDYM, “Ur of the Chaldaeans,” while the 
Egyptian Jews (who knew nothing of Ur) corrupted the original text, by the alter- 


17 This explanation we owe to Spiegelberg, Zeits. f. dgypt. Spr., XXVII, pp. 41 f.; 
XXX, pp. 50 ff.; for names of the same formation see the long list in H. Ranke, Die 
tigyptischen Personennamen, pp. 409-412, who attributes them to the outgoing New 
Kingdom (specifically to the XXth Dynasty), and especially to the XXIst Dynasty 
and the following period. 

18 For this explanation see Jour. Bib. Lit., XXXVII (1918), p. 132, where I was 
wrong in regarding the LXX form as original. 

19 In Gen. 46: 28 f., we have a very remarkable substitution in the Egyptian recen- 
sion of LXX (fortunately B is extant here). Where MT twice offers Gdsendh, 
“to Goshen,” the LXX has “ by way of Heroénpolis,” which the derived Coptic cor- 
rectly rendered by “ Pithom ”; where MT has ‘arsah Gésen, the LXX substitutes “ to 
the land of Ramesses” (just as both versions offer in Gen. 47:11). The mention 
of Pithom and Rameses evidently goes back to the Hebrew prototype of LXX. 

20 Cf. provisionally F. M. Cross, Biblical Archaeologist, XVIII (1955), pp. 46f., 
and my remarks on the chronology in BULLETIN, No. 139, p. 19. 

*1 For our previous knowledge of Geshem and the extent of his power see especially 
my discussion in the Alt Festschrift (Geschichte und Altes Testament, 1953), pp. 4 ff. 
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native haplography, to “RS H-KSDYM, “land of the Chaldaeans.” One might 
adduce other illustrations, but we have no space. 

In Kings we have two very interesting forms of an Egyptian personal name which 
reflect quite different Egyptian originals. I Kings 11: 19f. mentions the name of 
an Egyptian queen of the late XXIst Dynasty, about the second quarter of the tenth 
century B.C., as Tahpenés (THPNYS); this the Greek reproduces as Thekemina, 
which obviously reflects an entirely different Egyptian name, since there is no indica- 
tion of inner Greek corruption. While the MT form of the name does look suspi- 
ciously like THPNHS, Greek Daphne in the northeastern Delta,2? there is no reason 
to doubt that the name has been correctly transmitted. If so, it may stand for 
an Egyptian *T3-hn.t-p3 (or pr) -nsw, “ She Whom the King (or Palace) Protects,” ** 
to be pronounced something like *Tahnepinse, or *Tahepinse with dissimilation of 
the first n. However, the name may be corrupt, and there are many long names 
from the XXIst and XXIInd Dynasties which begin and end with the same con- 
sonants.** Thekemina, on the other hand, seems rather transparent; I should 
identify it provisionally with an Egyptian *73-k2i-(n.t)-mn, “The Female Attendant 
(or the like) of Min,” which would be pronounced something like *Tekemin. In 
Late Egyptian we have a name with the same meaning and form in T3-hnr.t-(n. t)-mn, 
“The Concubine of Min.” ?> Min, the god of Koptos, was renowned for his role as 
an ithyphallic producer of life. The pejorative sense which could be attributed to 
k3i (translated by German scholars as “ Dirne ”) 7° can scarcely have been overlooked 
by the editors of the Hebrew prototype of the Greek Kings. 


It must be emphasized strongly that the Egyptian editions of different. 
biblical books may have quite different recensional backgrounds, and 
that we know far too little to be dogmatic. I should be inclined to con- 
sider the Egyptian Pentateuch as essentially of Babylonian origin, i.e., 
it generally reflects the text which had probably been established in 
Babylonia during the sixth century B.C. This text was brought back 
to Judah and may have become canonical under Ezra’s influence in the 
late fifth century. There are, of course, other possibilities. Some of the 
sharp deviations which we find, for instance, in Deut. 32, especially in 
verse 43 where the Greek has eight cola as against four in MT and six 
in the Qumran fragment recently published by Mgr. Skehan,?’ warn us 


22 On this see my observations in the Bertholet Festschrift (1950), pp. 13 f., with 
references to the literature. 

28 For names of this formation see H. Ranke, op. cit., p. 365: 24f., both from the 
XXIst Dynasty, and for the substitution of a word for “the king” or “ house of the 
king (pr-nsw) ” see ibid., p. 355: 23, again from the XXIst Dynasty. 

24The original Egyptian name may have begun with the feminine article, ¢3, and 
have ended with (n.t)-ist, “ of Isis,” like various names from the same general 
period cited by Ranke, but this explanation seems less likely. 

20 Ranke, op. cit., p. 367: 2. 

20 There are quite a number of names formed with the word k3r.t, k3i, kry, which 
is treated by Erman-Grapow, Wérterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache, V, p. 101; it may 
go back to the classical Egyptian word k3.t, “ vulva ” (cf. Heb. raham ) and it is 
always feminine in personal names, whether it has the feminine ending or not. From 
the XIXth and XXth Dynasty come names like T3-k3r.t, etc. (Ranke, loc. cit., p. 
370: 21, 371: 5-6, 8, 11, 14-15) and much later names like T3-kr-hb or T3-kr-Dhw.ty 
(ibid., p. 371: 12 f.), “ The Concubine of Thoth.” Note that the vocalization of the 
word for “ Dirne” seems to have been originally ku’e, kuya and would have become 
approximately ke in later times. Observe further that the attribution of a name 
with such definitely pejorative connotation (for the Jews) to the sister-in-law of the 
Edomite rebel would be on a par with the statement in the Egyptian recension of 
Kings that Jeroboam’s mother was a harlot. 

277 should propose the following tentative original Hebrew form of the Egyptian 
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not to underestimate the possibility that the Egyptian Hebrew prototype 
had been influenced by Palestinian MS readings handed down inde- 
pendently of the Babylonian text-tradition. The complex situation in 
the earliest fragments of Samuel from Qumran, with which Frank M. 
Cross is dealing, suggests a basic form of text antedating sixth-century 
Babylonian copies. Such MSS as 4QSam* and 4QSam? reflect a text 
which antedates both the Hebrew prototype of the LXX and the proto- 
Massoretic text,?* and may thus preserve textual elements going directly 
back to the original Deuteronomic Samuel, compiled toward the end of 
the seventh century B.C. We must patiently await the results of Cross’s 
work before jumping at conclusions. 

Other biblical books must eventually be restudied in the light of this 
program; we may mention particularly the Egyptian Isaiah, which per- 
haps separated recensionally from the proto-Massoretic text as late as 
the third century B.C., and Jeremiah, which presumably circulated in 
Egypt as early as the sixth century—thus perhaps accounting for the 
drastic divergences in content and order between LXX and MT. All 
such suggestions must await detailed study of the thousands of unpub- 
lished fragments from Qumran IV.” 


recension, on the basis of MT and the new fragment (a word which departs from 
the Greek translation is marked by an asterisk) : 


Harnini 8amayim ‘immé we-histahawt 16 bené ’Eléhim 
Harnind géyim ’et le’ummé we-hithazzequ 16 ( ) mal’aké ’El 
ki dam *‘abadaw yiqqom we-naqam yaSib le-sairaw 
u-le-mesanne’dw yesallém we-kipper( ) ’admat ‘ammé 


The words which are preserved in MT are not italicized but left in Roman type. 
The new fragment has the first, third, and fourth bicolon substantially as given 
above, though with two verbal and one morphemic difference. The parallelism in 
the Egyptian recension is much better than in MT, so there can be little doubt that 
this text is very ancient. In such cases, where we may have to do with orally 
transmitted texts, it is dangerous to speak of relative originality of recensions. 
However, my own impression is that the Egyptian recension, after a few minor 
corrections on the basis of the other two recensions, presents a satisfactory archaic 
text. 


28 See above, note 10. 

28'We have not discussed the extremely interesting publication by Mgr. Skehan 
of a recension of Exodus which conforms closely to the Samaritan text and is actu- 
ally written in proto-Samaritan script (resembling the latest preéxilic cursive, but 
not directly derived from it). My long-standing opinion that both the Samaritan 
and proto-Samaritan scripts are archaizing rather than archaic is shared by S&S. 
Yeivin and now by Cross: cf. my remarks in From the Stone Age to Christianity 
(1940), pp. 266, 336, and BULLETIN, No. 115, p. 14; Yeivin, BULLETIN, No. 118, pp. 
28-30; Cross, Jour. Bib. Lit., LXXIV, p. 147, n. 1. I doubt whether any of the 
fragments in proto-Samaritan script antedate the last century B.C. The recension 
differs only slightly from MT, and it obviously springs from the proto-Massoretic 
of Qumran. 


THE OLDEST MANUSCRIPTS FROM QUMRAN 


FRANK M. CROSS, JR. 


McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


DP peers in 1952 of some three hundred fragmentary manu- 
scripts in Cave 4, Qumran, all dating before the First Jewish 
Revolt, as well as the discovery of documents of the first and second 
centuries A. D. in the region of Wadi Murabba‘at, some with date for- 
mulae, have made possible new advances in the study of early Jewish 
paleography.t Were this find of material not sufficient, Qumran has 
provided a series of ostraca (partly unpublished) in controlled arche- 
ological contexts,? and Cave 4 itself, like the caves of Murabba‘at, has 
produced associated materials in other scripts, notably Greek, yielding 
confirmation of the results of Jewish paleography on independent 
paleographic grounds. 

The overwhelming lot of new documents does not materially alter 
conclusions of previous specialists in Hebrew and Aramaic epigraphy. 
As early as 1937, the main lines of the development of the script from the 


* For the sake of clarity, we distinguish here between the ‘‘Jewish”’ script and the 
_ older (common) Aramaic script of the 4th~3rd centuries B. C. from which it derives, just 
as in the case of Nabatean and Palmyrene. It is used, of course, to write Hebrew and 
Aramaic. Over against it is the resurgent Paleo-Hebrew script of the Maccabean era, 
descended from Israelite times, but at Qumran archaizing, and roughly contemporary 
with the Maccabean “Jewish’’ hand. The present paper does not attempt to deal with 
the Paleo-Hebrew script; new evidence is in hand, however, which provides a solution 
in principle. 

2 For example, the practice alphabet from Level I (before 31 B.c.) published by 
De Vaux, ‘‘Fouilles au Khirbet Qumran,” RB, LXI (1954), Pl. Xa; cf. p. 229. While 
the forms are crudely made, it is clear in a number of cases how the scribe means to make 
his letter. Beth is corrected; note, however, that in both forms the lower (baseline) 
horizontal stroke is made from right to left continuous with the vertical; contrary to the 
cursive, and to the later formal hand, the base does not break through the vertical to 
the right. The left arm of gimel is high and horizontal; daleth is fairly narrow and long. 
Teth (note flat bottom), mem (broad and short to the point of distortion), ‘ayn, pe, and 
shin (note curved left arms on all specimens) are all characteristically developed forms. 
Zayn has no tendency to bulge to the right at the top; samekh is closed, but perhaps too 
crudely made to be useful; the leg of goph is moderately long; the left leg of 'aleph is 
lengthened, and inclining towards a vertical rather than a horizontal or crescent 
stance as in the preceding two stages of the script; the cross-bar of heth is lowered. In 
short, we have a mixture of developed and undeveloped letters characteristic of that 
stage of the script known as “‘transition to Herodian,” according to typology, here 
confirmed in an archeological context. 
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fifth century to the time of the First Revolt had become sufficiently clear 
to permit W. F. Albright’s definitive redating of the Nash Papyrus. It 
is possible now, however, to clarify a number of obscurities, and to refine 
the limits within which a given typical script may be dated. 

Two crucial tasks of the paleography of our period can be accom- 
plished now with greater precision. The first, and most important, is a 
detailed description of the parallel courses of evolution of the bookhand 
(formal script) on the one hand, and the cursive on the other. The 
organization of a typological series with scores of exemplars of the formal 
script, both from MSS and inscriptions, is now in progress; this paper 
deals with the earliest and most problematical section of the series. 
Similarly, the cursive series can be set up, though with fewer specimens. 
From Qumran, MSS exhibiting both hands stand side by side from the 
second century B.c. until the First Revolt. Documents from Murab- 
ba‘at and associated finds continue the series in the first and second 
centuries A.D. The cursive hand is rare in biblical scrolls, as might be 
expected, though frequent in sectarian, and especially Aramaic docu- 
ments. a 

A second task is the study of the separation of the related scripts, 
Jewish, Palmyrene, and Nabatean, from the parent Aramaic script. This 
effort is aided by new materials in both Palmyrene and Nabatean as well 
as by the early biblical documents in Jewish script from Qumran, the 


3“A Biblical Fragment from the Maccabaean Age: The Nash Papyrus,” JBL, 
LVI (1937), 145-76 (hereafter abbreviated AN). Cf. ‘‘On the Date of the Scrolls from 
‘Ain Feshkha and the Nash Papyrus,’ BASOR, No. 115 (Oct., 1949), pp. 10-19. 
Albright’s original Nash article remains the classical organization of the field of Aramaic 
and Jewish paleography. Despite the vast increases in epigraphic data, not to mention 
the finds in the Wilderness of Judah, his date in the Maccabean Period remains un- 
disturbed. Indeed, his original preference for a date in the second half of the second 
century needs scant revision. All characteristic letters of Nash are earlier in form than 
1QIsa*. ’Aleph has a short, curved left arm (aside from early, looped, cursive forms) ; 
beth is still small and curved; the later form with a rectangular lower right corner has 
not yet developed; especially significant, daleth is long and narrow; yodh is a three-stroke 
form; mem is far more narrow, especially at the top, in both medial and final forms; pe 
is rounded at the top and bottom; resh is extremely narrow; goph has a very short leg. 
Birnbaum was the first to relate correctly Nash and 1QIsa* (‘‘The Dates of the Cave 
Scrolls,’’ BASOR, No. 115 [Oct., 1949], pp. 20-22). His relative chronology is superb; 
his absolute chronology appears to be a bit too high. Trever’s arguments to date 1QIsa* 
earlier than Nash (J. C. Trever, ‘““A Paleographic Study of the Jerusalem Scrolls,’’ 
BASOR, No. 113 [Feb., 1949], p. 19) are based chiefly on Isaiah’s non-use of modified 
forms of final letters, an idiosyncrasy of the MS, irrelevant to dating. As a matter of 
fact, we can now show (see below) that the late third century featured a more developed 
use of final letters than later periods. The cursive forms of Nash: looped ‘aleph, he, and 
looped taw, in particular, are mixed with formal types. But these cursive forms must be 
dated in the cursive series, not in that of the bookhand. In the former they stand 
quite early. A date in the early Maccabean period, ca. 150 B. C., or even slightly earlier, 
seems best. 
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latter mostly unpublished as yet. As a matter of fact, exemplars of the 
early Jewish bookhand and cursive from Qumran span precisely the 
period of divergence of the Palmyrene and Nabatean hands. This com- 
bination of materials enables us to apply more checks from outside in the 
effort to achieve an absolute chronology for the typological series of 
Jewish hands in the early period; of course an absolute chronology from 
the late first century B. C. to the second century A. D. is already closely 
fixed by datable epigraphs and dated documents of several kinds. 


I 


THE ARAMAIC SCRIPT OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B. C. 
AND ITS THIRD CENTURY DERIVATIVES‘ 


The Aramaic chancellery script of the Persian Empire was in use 
from Asia Minor in the northwest, to North Arabia and Egypt to the 
south, and to Afghanistan eastward. To judge from inscriptional evi- 
dence, it remained homogeneous, at least in its essential characteristics, 
over this broad area until the fall of the Persian power. Studies of the 
development of Jewish scripts must begin with the cursive hands of the 
late fifth and fourth century B.cC., the immediate (extant) ancestor of 
the Jewish bookhand, as well as cursive scripts from Egypt from the 
early third century, the immediate ancestor of the Jewish cursive hand. 

Our chief exemplars of the fourth-century script, aside from lapidary 
inscriptions which are not directly useful, are from Egypt, published by 


4 The key to Fig. 1 is as follows: 


Line 1. An advanced cursive from Elephantine, dating to ca. 419 B.c. From 
Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus, usw. (Leipzig, 1911), Pap. 18, Pls. 17-20. The asterisk 
notes final forms; the siglum ' a form from Sachau, Pap. 20. Pl. 23. 


Line 2. The Aramaic cursive of the first half of the fourth century B.c. From N. 
Aimé-Giron, Textes araméens d’Egypte (Cairo, 1931), Pl. X, Pap. 87. Cf. also Ostracon 4 
bis, Pl. 1; and Pap. 86 bis (393-381 B. c.), 88, 89. The siglum * designates a letter taken 
from Pap. 88. 


Line 3. The cursive of the end of the fourth century. From Sachau, op. cit., Tafel 
62:2. 

Line 4. The Aramaic cursive of the early third century (ca. 275 B.c.). From M. 
Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik III, Tafel 11. The letter bearing the 
siglum ? is taken from an ostracon of similar date, ibid., Tafel III. 


Line 5. The Aramaic cursive of the early third century B. Cc. From an Edfii papyrus 
published by A. H. Sayce and A. Cowley, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology, XX XVII (1915), 217 ff. (cf. G. R. Driver, The Hebrew Scrolls [London, 1951], 
Pl. II); the sigla 3 and 4 refer respectively to the papyrus published by Sayce-Cowley, 
Proceedings, XX1X (1907), Pls. I, I] (from Edfa), and the ostracon published by Weill, 
Revue des études juives, LXV (1913), 16-23 (from Zawiyet el-Meitin). 


All forms are traced from enlarged photographs. 
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Aimé-Giron in 1931,5 and Papyrus Luparensis.£ The Aimé-Giron papyri 
date from the first half of the century, and show only the slightest devel- 
opment from the late cursive script of Elephantine. The Papyrus 
Luparensis must be dated ca. 350 B. c.7 

Distinctions between broad and narrow strokes within letters are 
still preserved in the fourth century, though the tendency towards a 
“monotonous” stroke, to gain sway in the third-century cursive, has 
already begun.’ The development of medial letters commences in the 
late fifth-century cursives. The long downstrokes below the (theoretical) 
baseline all begin to bend to the left in what may be called ‘‘semi- 
ligatures.’’ So-called ‘‘final’’ letters, actually the older forms preserved 
where the tendency towards creating ‘‘semi-ligatures’’ is not so strong, 
are used in late fifth-century and early fourth-century cursives, though 
not systematically. Medial and final kaph, medial and final pe, medial 
(and possibly final) sade, as well as medial and final nun are becoming 
clearly distinguished. Mem in the medial position frequently exhibits a 
curving left diagonal stroke, as opposed to the older (and “‘final’’) straight 
diagonal. ‘‘Medial’’ lamedh, i.e., with a narrow hooked base, is clearly 
distinguished first in the fourth century. 

The extreme difference in the length of various letters below the 
ceiling line characteristic of the fifth century persists, with kaph, mem, 
nun (medial as well as final), pe (medial and final), sade (normally), and 
taw extending far beneath a theoretical baseline. 

’Aleph in the fourth century is developed beyond fifth-century forms 
as follows: the left leg is no longer a short, nearly horizontal straight line; 
it has become a crescent-shaped stroke which usually cuts the diagonal 
at the base on the lower side, as well as protruding in a high, curved point 
on the upper left of the diagonal. Beth is still gently rounded at the bot- 
tom right as it curves to the horizontal. Daleth is long and narrow, as 
in the fifth century, while resh is still narrower, but shorter. He (see also 
Fig. 3) is still made in classical fashion, with the horizontal arm drawn 
from right to left. In the fourth century, there is a notable tendency for 
the cross-bar of keth to bulge upwards following the right vertical down- 
stroke; the cross-bar comes down again for a partial loop to the left 
vertical downstroke. TJeth is long, pointed at the base, with a high left 
arm, little developed from earlier forms. Yodh is made with a triple 


5’ For references to literature, here and below, see n. 4. For convenient reference 
to fifth-century forms, see F. Rosenthal, Die aramaistische Forschung (Leiden, 1939), 
Schrifitafel 3. The new leather documents published by Driver, Aramaic Documents, 
etc. (Oxford, 1954), present normally the more formal hand of the period. 

® See Fig. 2, line 1, and n. 14. 

1"Aleph, lamedh, nun, mem, ‘ayn, and especially sade are here slightly more devel- 
oped than in the Aimé-Giron texts. 

§ Cf. AN, p. 153. 
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movement; down, then to the left, then curving up and down strongly 
again to the right. Medial mun is very long still, and preserves often a 
curve to the right at the top. Samekh in the fourth century loses its 
characteristic, complicated head; the letter now resembles a double 
hook, the second, rounded and large, emerging from the center of the 
first. The lower stroke curls more tightly to the left than in the fifth 
century. ‘Ayn remains small and high; a slight tendency for the right 
stroke to break through at the base may be noted. Shin reveals no curved 
strokes as yet, and is small. Taw remains very large with a short right 
stroke.9 

The scripts of the third century B.c. from Egypt must all be dated 
not later than the first half of the third century, and preferably in the 
first decades of that century.'® The forms are only slightly advanced 
over those of the early fourth century, and very slightly beyond those 
of the Sachau ostracon (n. 9). Historical circumstances, namely the 
rapid decline of Aramaic for business or public purposes in Egypt in 
favor of Greek, support such a conclusion, confirming the paleographic 
evidence. 

The development of medial forms is now approaching its zenith." The 
long down-strokes of medial forms of kaph, samekh, pe, sade are more 
tightly bent to the left. So also with lamedh whose base is hooked more 


9 The late fourth century is represented by a single ostracon, published by Sachau 
(Tafel 62:2). It has been associated in the past with the ostraca and papyri of the early 
third century but is clearly more archaic in script. Beth retains its curved lower stroke; 
the left leg of gimel is very long, with no tendency to “‘kick up” towards the horizontal; 
he is classical, not that of the third-century cursive. Kaph is longer than third-century 
forms. Medial and final mem are little distinguished, and the left diagonal is straight; 
neither of these characteristics is necessarily a criterion of antiquity, however, since 
they persist in the cursive into the second century. Lamedh is archaic, not developed 
beyond early fourth-century forms (see below); medial mun is especially archaic, being 
scarcely bent to the left at the base, and is longer than some cursive fifth-century forms, 
much less later third-century types. Yodh is intermediate: its two stroke form, normally 
like a small, late gimel, is the forerunner of the cursive ‘‘inverted-V-shaped”’ yodh. The 
sade has its right arm curled upward and back to the left like mid-fourth-century 
types (Fig. 2, line 1). Shin is relatively large. In fact, the chief element revealing 
development towards third-century cursive scripts is the increased uniformity in size 
of letters. Taw has a very short right leg, and is less developed than those of Pap. 18. 
To this paleographical evidence it may be added that the ostracon has no Greek names 
in some sixteen lines of text, unlike the other name-lists of the early third century, where 
Greek names fairly swarm. 

10 Cf. AN, pp. 154-55. 

Actually, this took place in the bookhand, not in the cursive script to which the 
third century documents from Egypt belong, as we shall see below. The tendency 
towards creation of ligatures or semi-ligatures ceased earlier in the cursive script than 
in the formal hand, with an attendant trend towards standardization of forms most 
strongly seen in Palmyrene. Here, except in the case of nun, all distinctions between 
medial and final forms were obliterated. 
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sharply; its vertical stance, anticipated in the fourth century, is regular; 
the first evidence of final Jamedh now appears.*? 

The homogeneity of pen stroke, already noted in the late fourth- 
century script, is more obvious in the third. 'Aleph is larger. The right 
downstroke of beth is vertical, and the letter base tends to sweep farther 
left in cursive (sensu stricto) fashion.3 The left arm of gzmel is rising 
with the concurrent tendency to lower its point of departure from the 
right downstroke. Daleth and resh are broadening. He is regularly made 
in what is to become the style of the later cursive (see Fig. 3), a major 
departure from earlier scripts. 7eth is not yet sqguarish at the bottom, but 
is Opening up, its cross-bar failing usually to cut into the vertical left. 
Samekh is radically changed, the left hook of the fourth-century form 
giving way to a vertical or, in extreme cursive forms, a long diagonal 
stroke. The right leg of taw is rapidly lengthening. 


I] 


THE EARLIEST JEWISH SCRIPTS FROM QUMRAN"* 


Two MSS in particular are clear exemplars of the most archaic Jewish 
hand at Qumran. These are 4QSam?> (J Samuel), herein published, and 
an unpublished MS of Jeremiah, 4QJer*. Two aspects of the typology 
of the script are apparent at a glance. The extraordinary differentiation 
in size of letters in length, characteristic of the Aramaic hand of the fifth 
and fourth centuries, and largely absent already from the cursive of the 
third century, is here retained, especially in 4QSam>. Secondly, the 


12 See below in the early Jewish bookhand, especially 4QJer*. 

13 Cf. 4QEccles, and Palmyrene. 

™ A key to Fig. 2 follows. All scripts are traced from photographs with the exception 
of the Bené Hézir inscription. Its forms were traced from a photograph of a new squeeze 
made by the writer, and checked by direct photographs. Sigla: ', the letter is broken 
off at the top; ? final pe is not used. 


Line 1. An Aramaic script of the mid-fourth century. From the Louvre Papyrus, 
CIS (Pars Secunda) 1:1, Tab. XVII, Nos. 146 A, B. 

Line 2. 4QSam? (see Fig. 6). 

Line 3. 4QJer* (unpublished). 

Line 4. A cursive hand from ca. 150-125 B. c.: 4QXII* (Minor Prophets). 

Line 5. The Bené Hézir inscription from the end of the first century B. C. 

Line 6. 4QDeut (unpublished) from ca. A. D. 50. 


Not included in the chart, but presumed in comparative discussions, are 1QIsa* 
(ca. 125-100 B. c.), and the Nash Papyrus (ca. 175-150 B. c.). Convenient and accurate 
typological charts of these scripts may be found in Birnbaum’s studies, BA SOR, No. 115, 
p. 21, or The Qumran (Dead Sea) Scrolls and Palaeography (BASOR, Suppl. Studies, 
Nos. 13-14 [New Haven, 1952]), pp. 33, 41. The best photographs of Nash are those of 
Trever, ‘‘The Problem of Dating the Dead Sea Scrolls,” The Smithsonian Report [1953], 
pp. 425-35, Pl. 17; note also his photographic tables of the script of 1QIsa®*, zbid., Pl. 8. 
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calligraphic technique, varying wide and narrow strokes of the pen 
according to fixed canons, is here preserved. Actually, the cursive of the 
third century has largely lost this finesse and, as we have seen, has 
become monotonous in stroke. Moreover, as we shall see, a number of 
letters retain characteristics of the classical script of the late Persian 
period, already lost in the third-century cursives. On the other hand, a 
few letters are more developed than early third-century cursives, so that 
there is no question of dating our MSS in the late fourth century B. C. 
Rather, it now becomes clear that the formal Jewish bookhand derives 
from a formal tradition of the early third century, as yet unknown from 
cursive third-century ostraca and papyri. The existence of this formal 
script, projected to fill the gap in our extant third-century material, is 
further confirmed by the typology of the cursive scripts which develop 
directly from the third-century Aramaic cursive. Two exemplars are 
given here: line 4 of Fig. 2 (4QXII*) and line 2 of Fig. 4 (4QEccles, see 
below). This cursive cannot be treated in detail here, save as it bears 
directly on problems of dating the bookhand.** Obviously, the formal and 
cursive scripts are always in tension, influencing one another, though the 
cursive leads. The two traditions, discernible in principle as early as the 
late fifth century, are clearly distinguished in the third and second 


*s The divergence of the bookhand and the cursive is illustrated in Fig. 3. Here 
below is a key to the figure. 


1. Standard Aramaic cursive (on leather) from the end of the fifth century B. Cc. 
From Letter V, G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents (Oxford, 1954). 

2. The Aramaic script of the late fourth century B.c. From Sachau, op. cit., 
Tafel 62:2. 

3. An Aramaic cursive of the early third century B. c. From Lidzbarski, op. cit., 
Tafel II. 

4. 4QEccles., an early Hebrew cursive (ca. 175-150 B.c.). Cf. J. Muilenburg, 
BASOR, No. 135 (Oct., 1954), p. 22. 

5. From 4QTobit (unpublished). Herodian. 

6. An ossuary cursive of the first century A.D. Cf. Bagatti and Milik, “Nuovi 
Scavi al ‘Dominus Flevit,’’’ Studit Biblict Franciscani Liber Annuus IV (1953-54), 
p. 262, Fig. 11; Savignac, RB, XXXIV (1925), Pl. X:2; R. Dussaud, ‘Comptes d’ouvriers 
d’une entreprise funéraire juive,’’ Syria, IV (1923), 241-49, Fig. 1; etc. 

7. A cursive of the second century A.D. From J. T. Milik, ‘‘Un contrat juive 
de l’an 134 aprés J-C,” RB, LXI (1954), Pl. IV. Cf. Savignac, op. cit., Pl. x:7; Dussaud, 
op. cit., loc. cit.; De Vaux, ‘‘Quelque textes hébreux de Murabba‘at,” RB, LX (1953), 
Pl. XIII (third signature) ; etc. 

8. From 4QSam? (end of the third century B. C.). 

9. From 4QIsa4 (unpublished; ca. 150-125 B. C.). 

10. From 4 QExé (unpublished; ca. 150-125 B. C.). 

11. From 4QSam*. Cf. Cross, BASOR, No. 132 (Dec., 1953), p. 17 (ca. 50 B.C.). 

12. From 4QNumbers? (unpublished; Herodian). 

13. From 4QDeuti (unpublished; ca. a. D. 50). 

14. A Murabba‘at Fragment of Exodus (early second century a. D.). Cf. De Vaux, 
op. cit., Pl. XIla. 
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centuries. Of course, forms are mixed in certain documents: the Nash 
Papyrus, for example, which is none the less dominantly in the tradition 
of the bookhand. By the first two centuries A. D., the two are so widely 
separated that an intermediate chancellery hand emerges.'® The develop- 
ment of cursive he is shown in Fig. 3. Several other characteristic cursive 
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forms may be noted. ’Aleph develops two forms: the looped ’aleph which 
later invades Nabatean, and, in Jewish, the ‘‘caret’’ form, open to the 
right, which is derived from forms that omitted the left short leg. Beth, 
by the second century, reverses the direction in which the lower horizontal 
is penned, a development taking place only in the second half of the first 
century B.C. in the bookhand. The cursive form develops into the 
“figure 2”’ beth of the first century A. D. and later. Heth early takes on 
the ‘‘N-form.’’ Samekh develops from third-century forms in the cursive, 
being made often without lifting the pen, looping slightly at top left, 
and tending to close at the baseline to form a triangular shape. The 
form invades both Nabatean and the Jewish bookhand towards the end 
of the second century B.c. ‘Ayn, in the cursive, enlarges and rounds 
before the right stroke breaks very deeply through; in the bookhand, 
on the contrary, the right arm cuts through early, forming an angular 
“‘y-form,’’ which is very small and high. Later ‘ayn, in the cursive, is 
made without lifting the pen. Medial and final mem are never strongly 
distinguished in the cursive; in any case, a single form develops, made 
with a continuous motion beginning with the lower end of the left diag- 
onal, omitting the broad tick at top left. Finally, it must be said that 


16 See Milik, ‘‘Une lettre de Siméon bar Kokheba,’’ RB, LX (1953), 276, n. 1. 
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the general characteristics of the cursive are, in the early period, its 
broadening, shortening, increasingly uniform letters, and later its tend- 
ency to simplify to single-letter forms which could be made without 
lifting the pen. Ligatures become characteristic of the cursive only quite 
late. 

We return to the early Jewish bookhand with special reference to the 
MSS of Samuel and Jeremiah. 'Aleph in 4QSam? is very small compared 
with that of 1QIsa*, or even of third-century cursives. Its left leg is 
crescent-shaped, breaking through at the bottom, precisely as in fourth- 
century types, our only clear witness to the form. Of course, from such 
forms develop the semi-looped leg of Nabatean and Palmyrene 'alephs, 
as well as the looped, or half-looped Nash forms. Typologically, the 
’aleph of 4QSam? is prior to any known Jewish hand, or any forms extant 
after the fourth century. This applies to its size, the calligraphic tech- 
nique (shared with Jer), as well as the treatment of the left leg, the 
chief typological clue in the case of ‘aleph throughout its late history. 
Beth is small, rounded at bottom right, though the downstroke is moving 
to the vertical. In Jer*, it has become vertical or even bulges slightly to 
the right. In neither case has it approached the larger, square-cornered 
Isa* beth. The top is short with sharp ticks, unlike the broader, cursive 
forms with a rounded right shoulder. The ‘‘square-cornered’”’ long base- 
line has not yet begun to develop. This latter form is the mother to 
early cursive beths (by 125 8. c.) which draw the base from left to right. 
It may be noted that both Nabatean and Palmyrene exhibit the ‘‘square- 
cornered” beth, or ‘“‘proto-cursive” form. Gimel, both in Sam? and Jer®, 
has developed beyond the fifth-century forms, but is far more archaic 
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than Isa?, or even earlier second-century forms (4QEccles, 4O XII, and 
unpublished MSS). Third-century forms are closest. The right leg is 
a straight diagonal, not bowed as later (e. g., Isa). The left leg, the more 
significant paleographically, is normally very long, beginning high on the 
right leg, if not virtually at the top. It has begun to “‘kick up”’ slightly. 
Daleth again finds its nearest parallels in the long, narrow forms of the 
fourth century, though Nash is comparable, as well as certain third- 
century forms.'? The broad, angular cross-bar of Isa? is far in the future. 
The long, right downstroke is vertical, and shows no tendency to shift 
counter-clockwise to a slightly diagonal stance characteristic of the 
cursive, especially 4QEccles and Palmyrene. He is made in classical, 
formal style. Its top horizontal is thickened heavily; the right vertical 
is still inclined diagonally and sharply pointed at the top. In Sam? the 
tendency to move the left vertical towards the left end of the horizontal 
top has now begun; however, the leg is still diagonal. Jer? is more archaic, 
without the tendency to shift the left leg. They both stand intermediate 
between the fourth-century scripts and the second-century bookhand. 
Waw is strongly bent at the top; the true ‘“‘head,”’ or hooked top, is not 
yet developed (Isa? and later). Zayn is not particularly useful for 
paleography as long as it remains a simple, vertical stroke. However, it 
is to be noted that the sKarply-pointed top, survival of the technique of 
the fifth-fourth century, is found in Jer* (no zayn appears in Sam»). As 
early as Isa*, zayn tends to bend and thicken slightly at the top. Heth 
in Sam> sometimes bulges at the center of the cross-bar (see the discussion 
of fourth-third century forms), a tendency eventuating in ‘‘N-shaped”’ 
heth. 4QEccles and Isa* are intermediate, with the cross-bar slanting 
often up to the left downstroke. On the other hand, some forms, espe- 
cially those of Jer? are indistinguishable from fifth-century cursives. 
Note that the left leg often bends left at the bottom, and tapers to a 
point in archaic style. Teth is narrow, tall, with a long left arm, and 
rounded or pointed bottom. The cross-stroke cuts the left arm. It is 
undifferentiated from fifth-fourth century forms. In the second century 
the cross-bar curls, and, especially in the cursive, the left arm shortens. 
In the first century B. C (earlier in the cursive) the broad flat bottom with 
rectangular verticals appears. Yodh in 4QSam? is made with three 


17 See Fig. 5 which is a drawing of an ostracon from Samaria reading, ‘‘(belonging) 
to Judah,” from ca. 200 B.c. The long, narrow daleth is now certain and characteristic. 
Formerly it was read min’, ‘‘(belonging) to Yahweh.”’ See E. L. Sukenik, ‘‘Potsherds 
from Samaria, Inscribed with the Divine Name,’’ PEFQS, 1936, pp. 34-37. Cf. PEQ, 
1937, pp. 140 f. It may now be said with confidence that no coins, ostraca, or stamps 
bearing the divine name are extant from the post-exilic period. Sukenik himself cor- 
rected most erroneous readings, ‘‘Paralipomena Palaestinensia,’’ JPOS, XIV (1934), 
178-84. See most recently, Vincent, ‘‘Les épigraphes judéo-araméennes postéxiliques,”’ 
RB, LVI (1949), 275-94, who holds to older views. 
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motions as in third-century forms and earlier, as well as in Nabatean 
and Nash. The yodh of Jer? appears sometimes to be an early form of 
two-movement yodh, nearly an inverted, curved ‘‘V.”’ It appears only 
rarely in fourth and third-century materials, but is regular in the early 
Jewish cursive of the second century. It is also found in the earliest 
Nabatean inscription (see below), as well as in Palmyrene. By the end 
of the second century (Isa*), it is standard. Medial kaph is very long 
and narrow, especially in Jer. The downstroke is nearly on the vertical, 
showing advance from the fifth and early fourth-century forms which 
slant. The downstroke bends in leftward in the middle, a rudimentary 
‘‘figure-three”’ form.t® The base of medial Raph is still a curving, short 
flourish to the left, reminiscent of its cursive origin in the fifth century, 
and identical with that of the third century. There is no hint yet of the 
long, sloping bottom stroke, bent from the vertical downstroke at a 
virtual right angle (second-century cursives, Isa*, and later). Final kaph 
is identical with fourth and third-century forms, having a narrow top, 
and very long vertical downstroke. Lamedh in Jer? always distinguishes 
an archaic final form with a long horizontal stroke, almost imperceptibly 
hooked. Sam? also uses final lamedh but not systematically. Medial 
lamedh is characteristically short, its hook downward thin, short, and 
uncurved. Final lamedh appears elsewhere certainly only in the early 
third century.’? It traces its origin to the fourth century. The final mem 
of Sam> is extraordinarily archaic. There is nothing like it after the 
fifth-fourth centuries. The third-century forms are neither as long nor 
as narrow, but belong to the cursive tradition preserved in 4QXII?. The 
form in Jer? is less archaic, tending to vertical downstrokes, and with a 
long base-stroke to the left, anticipating the ‘‘closed’”’ forms of Eccles, 
Nash, Isa*, and later. Medial mem in Sam? is also more archaic than 
Jer, though both are narrow and very long below the baseline. Contrary 
to earlier and later cursive mem, the left diagonal does not cut the top- 
stroke. This left diagonal is still very long, but bends leftward. The 
closest parallels are fourth century (Fig. 2, line 1). Nun is very large 
and long, and sometimes bends right at the top in archaic fashion; 
however, this latter feature survives in even later scripts. Both final and 
medial nun are identical with fourth and third-century types. In the 
early second century, medial nun is radically shortened, beginning in the 
cursive. 

Samekh is extremely valuable paleographically in this period, since 
it is in the course of rapid change. The samekh of both Sam? and Jer? is 
very archaic. Note the “hooked head”’ (mot looped in Sam®!). The only 
parallels are in late fifth-century cursives and in the fourth century. The 


18 See AN, pp. 166-67. 
19 See above, n. 12. 
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cursive of the third century develops a new tradition out of which emerges 
the samekh of 4QEccles, Palmyrene, and later scripts. ‘Ayn has been 
briefly touched on in connection with discussion of the Jewish cursive 
above. It is small and high, but, unlike the early cursive hands, has 
“broken through” at the bottom. We must presume that the form 
developed in the bookhand sometime between the early fourth century 
and the late third century. At this point third-century cursives are of 
little aid, since they develop in a different tradition (cf. samekh). Medial 
pe is gently rounded at both the top and bottom as in the fourth-third 
centuries. The later pointed top and rectangular base develop first in 
the second century cursives, and enter the bookhand as early as 1QIsa?. 
Unfortunately, sade is missing in Sam>. In Jer® both the medial forms 
and the final forms are archaic.2° The closest parallel to the form of 
Jer? is the sade of the mid-fourth century. Indeed, nowhere else do we 
find an example of the tightly curled right arm of sade. 

The chief element of typological interest in the case of goph is its tail. 
It shortens in the fourth century, and begins to lengthen again in the 
cursives and formal scripts of the early second century. In Sam? and 
especially in Jer* it is at its shortest phase. The ‘‘open” head of goph 
(Sam?) is also indicative of relative antiquity (in this period!). Resh in 
Jer?, and especially Samm> has an extremely narrow head. This is the 
case in fourth century scripts. The cursive of the third century, and the 
early Jewish cursives (Eccles, XII*) already have a broadening form. 
Shin in the archaic period is made with a broad left diagonal, and two 
straight diagonals to its right. The form persists until a tendency to 
curve the right-most diagonal develops in the second century (Eccles, 
Isa*, as well as unpublished bookhands earlier than Isa*). Sam» and Jer? 
belong with the archaic scripts both in style of stroke and in form. Still 
later (first century B.C.), both right diagonals bend back. Taw in Sam? 
is extraordinarily large, with a short right leg. Its closest parallels are 
in Papyrus 18 (419 B. c.!), and Papyrus Luparensis; however, the third- 
century forms are quite similar, except in calligraphic technique. In 
Jer?, the right leg is lengthened (cf. Palmyrene), but aw is still very 
large. Beginning in the third century, the relative size of taw is steadily 
reduced to conform with that of other letters. 

The result of our analysis is to show that 4QSam», especially, but also 
Jer?, belongs to the tradition of the Persian chancellery script of the 
fourth century B.C. both in its technique of penning letters, and in the 
size of letters: their length below the ceiling line and their narrowness. 
Certain letters, ’aleph (Sam), daleth, he, teth, final mem (Sam>), samekh, 


7° It is not impossible that the Nabatean sade develops from such a form, rather 
than from the common fifth-century sade. 
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sade (appears only in Jer*),?" and resh have their closest parallels with 
fourth-century forms. Another series, waw, heth, yodh, nun (medial and 
final), goph, shin, and taw have equally good parallels in the fourth and 
third centuries. Beth, gimel, kaph (medial), lamedh (medial and final), 
pe (medial and final) are more developed than fourth-century types, and 
stand closest to early third-century letters. Two letters, ‘ayn (Sam? and 
Jer*) and medial mem (Sam>), have no precise parallels. Medial mem 
(Sam>) is a development of forms like those of Papyrus Luparensis, 
bypassed in extant third-century documents. The mem of Jer® (medial 
and final) also has no real parallels, but is developed from the types in 
Sam>. ‘Ayn shares early characteristics with fourth century forms but 
possesses late characteristics not found in the early third century. 

It is evident from this data that the archaic Jewish bookhand belongs 
to a formal tradition which parallels the extant cursives of the third 
century B.c., and that this formal tradition has evolved very slowly 
after the end of the Persian Empire. This is to be expected, of course, 
with the disuse of Aramaic for official purposes during the period of 
Hellenization. The Jewish bookhand, in all probability used chiefly to 
preserve sacred documents, is, therefore, quite naturally conservative. 
But before proceeding to an attempt to date these MSS, evidence for 
checking our conclusions from Nabatean and Palmyrene must be 
examined. 


Ill 


THE SISTER SCRIPTS: PALMYRENE AND NABATEAN?? 


By analysis of the earliest Palmyrene and Nabatean inscriptions, we 
can project backward, and determine fairly accurately the stage of the 
Aramaic script at the time each broke off to begin its independent evolu- 


31 Both samekh and sade are more formal than their fourth-century counterparts, 
but show evolution; they are classified here, however, since third-century forms are 
far more developed. 

22 See Fig. 4. A key to the chart follows: 

Line 1. Inscription of Aslah (90 8. c.). Gustav Dalman, Neue Petra-Forschungen, usw. 
(Leipzig, 1912), Abb. 68, Inschrift Nu. 90 (p. 99), cf. J. Cantineau, Le Nabatéen, II, 
No. Il. The letters are line-drawn, but freshly traced from Dalman’s squeeze. 

Line 2. 4QEccles (175-150 B.c.). Traced from natural size photographs. Cf. J. 
Muilenburg, ‘‘A Qoheleth Scroll from Qumran,” BASOR, No. 135 (Oct., 1954), pp, 
20~28. 

Line 3. The earliest dated Palmyrene inscription (44 B.c.). Cf. J. Starcky and S. 
Munajjed, Palmyra (Damascus, 1948), p. 26. The siglum ' refers to letters taken from 
a contemporary (or, more likely, slightly earlier) inscription dedicated to Bél, Bélkamman. 
and Manawat (unpublished). The siglum ? refers to the inscription published by Du 
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tion. This information can be most useful if we can then solve two prob- 
lems: (1) the points at which the prototypic Nabatean and Palmyrene 
scripts fit into the typological sequence of the scripts with which we have 
been working, and (2) the probable ‘“‘absolute’’ date when Nabatean 
and Palmyrene branched off from their parent scripts.” 

The earliest Nabatean inscription which can be dated certainly is the 
Aslah Inscription of ca. 90 B. c.24 An older inscription found at Khalasah 
belongs to the cursive tradition of the third century, rather than to the 
tradition out of which the Nabatean lapidary branched, and therefore 
need not be considered.?5 

The ductus of Nabatean preserves the narrow, long, and irregularly- 
sized letters of the formal tradition. Indeed, contrary to the trend 
towards uniformity (‘‘squareness’’) in script operating in the second and 
first-century B.C. Jewish scripts, Nabatean develops and exaggerates 
this element of the old Aramaic hand.** The Aslah script has only begun 
this secondary development; the relative size of its letters is close to that 
of Sam». As a matter of fact, the Aslah script shares many character- 
istics of the earliest Jewish bookhands: daleth and resh are narrow with 
small heads; keth shares the domed cross-bar with Sam? (as well as older 
scripts and Palmyrene); teth has the long left arm; yodh is a development 
of the ‘‘three-movement”’ formal yodh; medial mem is very narrow and 


Mesnil du Buisson (Inventaire des Inscriptions Palmyréniennes de Doura-Europos [Paris, 
1939]), dated 33 B.c. The line drawings are traced from unpublished photographs of 
Abbé J. Starcky. The writer is in debt to Abbé Starcky, not only for permission to 
draw on unpublished material, but also for counsel in matters of Palmyrene epigraphy, 
a field in which he is unsurpassed. The present group of inscriptions is announced in 
Actes du XXI Congrés international des Orientalistes, Paris, 23-31 juillet, 1948 (Impr. 
Nat., 1949), p. 111. They will be published by Starcky together with a study of 
early Palmyrene and Nabatean paleography in the forthcoming volume dedicated to 
Levi della Vida. 

23 Albright (AN, pp. 163-71) deals at length with the early evolution of these two 
scripts, solving most of the basic problems. Much of the material he treats needs not 
be rehearsed here. 

24 For literature on this inscription, and those discussed below, see n. 22. 

2s The Khalasah Inscription has been assigned by Cowley (Palestine Exploration 
Fund Annual [1914-15], p. 146, Fig. 59) and Albright (AN, p. 165) tentatively to 
Haretat II at the end of the second century B.c. If this script is at all accurately traced, 
however, it is scarcely developed beyond third-century forms. Note ’aleph, mem, and 
especially ‘ayn and taw (with a short right leg). All forms are broad, and daleth, feth, 
yodh, mem, and ‘ayn clearly are in the cursive tradition. A date in the reign of Haretat I 
(contemporary of Antiochus IV) is not excluded paleographically. On the date of the 
archaic El-‘Ula texts, and of the much disputed Rabbel inscription, see Albright’s 
discussions, AN, pp. 164-67, especially n. 57 and p. 167; and ‘“‘Dedan,”’ Geschichte und 
Altes Testament (Alt Festschrift; Titbingen, 1953), p. 7, n. 2. 

26 See now the extraordinary papyrus hand in the text published by Starcky, ‘“‘Un 
contrat nabatéen sur papyrus,’”’ RB, LXI (1954), 161-81. 
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long (the left diagonal has shortened, however); nun is long; ‘ayn is small, 
high, and tends towards the “‘y’”’ form; shin is archaic; taw has a short 
right leg and is nearly identical with Sam>. A number of letters appear, 
however, never to have evolved through the stage represented by the 
earliest Jewish hands, but to have diverged from a script of a later period. 
"Aleph, both in Aslah and later, derives from an ‘aleph with a semi- 
looped left leg.?7 Beth, with its rectangular right-lower corner, is late, 
though it may be derived by parallel evolution. He is especially ad- 
vanced; it derives from the formal hand, however. Sade is problematical; 
it may well be a survival of the form otherwise unknown later than the 
fifth and early fourth centuries; it may be a development of the ‘‘curled”’ 
form represented by Jer?. Samekh, when it appears in Nabatean (un- 
fortunately it is not found in Aslah), is very late; its form has invaded the 
formal script from the cursive.?® 

Thus we may conclude that Nabatean, like the early Jewish book- 
hand, testifies to the existence of a formal Aramaic hand, ultimately 
derived from a chancellery hand of the late Persian Empire, paralleling 
the vulgar hand of the third century B.c. The point of divergence from 
this tradition appears to be later in Nabatean than in the earliest Jewish 
bookhands extant, notably 4QSam>. Unfortunately we know little of 
the early history of the Nabateans from the time of Antigonus’ raids 
against them in 312 B.c., until their dealings with Jason and the Mac- 
cabees in the days of Antiochus IV. It is clear, however, that they were 
exercising considerable autonomy in the days of Haretat i, though their 
great expansion begins in the days of Haretat II and ‘Obodat I at the 
end of the second century B. c. and the beginning of the first century B. c. 
In this latter period the script begins a period of rapid evolution towards 
the classical Nabatean lapidary style. The writer is inclined to believe, 
however, that the Nabatean script became more or less independent in 
its development not later than the second quarter of the second century, 
when effective Seleucid and Ptolemaic control of outlying provinces came 
to an end. It is precisely in the second half of the second century, with 
the decline of Hellenistic organization in Syria and Egypt, that the Jew- 
ish state and Nabatean Arabia are freed to go their own ways. In each 
case there is nationalistic expansion and resurgent Orientalism. In Judea, 
the Paleo-Hebrew script is resurrected in Maccabean times, and the 
Jewish bookhand begins a period of very rapid evolution culminating in 
the classical Herodian character. Historical circumstances as well as 


37 See the 'aleph of the Rabbel inscription (used medially and in final positions), 
Cantineau, op. cit., p. 2; the looped form of the Hawrdn inscriptions from the first 
century B.C. (published by De Vogiié, Inscriptions sémitique (Paris, 1868], Pl. 13:1 
equals CIS II, 162), and Nash. 

2 FE. g., see Rabbel, |. 4. 
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paleographical evidence suggest that the Nabatean script followed a 
similar pattern of development. 

Palmyrene, by the middle of the first century B. Cc. when our series of 
inscriptions begins,?? has already achieved a strongly individual style. 
Nevertheless, Palmyrene gives clear-cut evidence of descending from an 
Aramaic semi-cursive of the first half of the second century, being 
independent from ca. 150 B. c.3° 

The script of 4QEccles, though influenced by formal elements of the 
Jewish bookhand, is very close to the prototypic script of Palmyra.3 
Both scripts exhibit enlarged, especially broadened forms of letters: 
‘aleph, beth, daleth, resh, mem, and ‘ayn. Palmyrene is also characterized 
by the later (cursive) style in he, yodh, samekh, ‘ayn, sade, and perhaps 
goph. Note the following typological traits: ’aleph has the semi-looped 
left leg; beth is large, with an angular base at the right, and long baseline; 
the stance of daleth is tipped forward (cf. 4QEccles); keth has the domed 
cross-bar, and tends to spread its verticals at the base; samekh is fairly 
archaic, but belongs with 4QEccles and the third-century style, not to 
earlier bookhand styles; pe is rounded at the top still, but flattened at the 
bottom, with a long baseline; goph has a tail; the right leg of taw has 
lengthened. It is possible that a few of these late traits derive from an 
independent evolution which by coincidence pursues a similar path to 
that of the Jewish-cursives; but not all of them. They are evidence that 
the prototype of the Palmyrene script must be dated later than the 
earliest Jewish scripts, not far from the period of the Ecclesiastes 
hand. 

On historical grounds, the divergence of Palmyrene from its parent 
script is expected in precisely this period. Like Judea and Nabatea, 
Palmyra became increasingly independent with the breakdown of 
Seleucid power following the reign of Antiochus IV. It is extremely 
doubtful if any form of sustained control of Palmyra from Antioch was 
ever established again after the fall of Seleucia (141 B. c.). 


29 See n. 22 (to Fig. 3, line 3). 

30 Albright in 1937 (AN, pp. 168-71), on the basis of Palmyrene texts beginning 
in 9 8. c. and the third century Egyptian documents, was able to date the divergence of 
Palmyrene from its cursive prototype between 250 and 100 8. c. The addition of older 
Palmyrene texts, and especially the discovery of the series of cursive texts from Qumran 
(4QEccles, 4QXII*, etc.) permits further narrowing of limits. 

3« As remarked above, the non-use of final forms in Palmyrene is a secondary cursive 
development, and must be discounted in comparisons with Jewish hands, especially 
those under formal influence. 
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IV 
THE DATING OF THE EARLIEST SCRIPTS FROM QUMRAN 


As we have seen, the relative chronology of Hebrew and Aramaic 
documents from Qumran in the Jewish script is easily worked out, thanks 
to the abundance of new data. Absolute dating of the documents poses 
a more complicated problem, especially in the earlier periods. 

At the end of the type-series the paleographer is on sure ground. 
The dated documents of the first and second centuries A. p. from Murab- 
ba‘at fix an absolute terminus ad quem for the Qumran script types. 
This is confirmed by archeological data from Qumran, as well as by the 
long series of Jewish funerary inscriptions from Herodian times.3? 

Similarly, scripts of the first century B. C. can be given absolute dates 
with some confidence since they stand close in typological sequence to 
the Herodian materials. Moreover, a terminus ad quem at the end of 
the first century B.C. is fixed from outside by the inscription of the 
Bené Hezir,33 and controls include the Qumran alphabet mentioned 
above (before 31 B. C.).3 

As for the earliest materials, the dating of formal Jewish scripts which 
fall between the documents of the fourth century, the terminus a quo 
for the earliest Jewish bookhand (4QSam»°), and the first-century B. c. 
scripts, is still based primarily on typological sequence. While we can 
establish their age relative to other members of the series, an absolute 
dating is made difficult since we cannot presume that the speed of 
evolution of a script remains constant. The earliest Jewish cursives, 
which have their terminus a quo in the Aramaic vulgar scripts of the 
early third century, are of some aid. The formal and cursive are in 


32 Most useful are the Helena Inscription (CJS IJ, 156), from ca. A. D. 50-60, the 
dipinto published by Sukenik, Tarb#s, VI (1935), 190-96, Pl. III, which closely follows 
the bookhand of the mid-first century A.D., the Uzziah Plaque (Sukenik, Tarbdfs, II 
(1929], 288 ff.) from ca. A. D. 50. There is no let up in the discoveries of ossuary inscrip- 
tions which now constitute an extensive corpus, virtually all of which belong to the 
Herodian era (30 B. c. to A. D. 70). Since 1953, thirty to forty Hebrew-Aramaic inscrip- 
tions from Dominus Flevit have been published. At least one other major find has been 
made within the last two years (unpublished). 

33 This date, established by De Vogiié, Klein, and Albright, has recently been re- 
vised upward by N. Avigad, Ancient Monuments in the Kidron Valley (Jerusalem, 1954 
[Hebrew]), pp. 62-66, to the first half of the first century B.C. His paleographical 
arguments are not convincing. 

34 In the past the Gezer Boundary inscriptions have been dated on archeological 
grounds to the first century B.c. Cf. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer (London, 
1912), I, 37-40; III, Pls. X, XI; Lidzbarski, Handb. d. nords. Epigraphik, Taf. 43:3, 
and AN, p. 162. The date is not secure, however, and it may be necessary to lower it 
as observed by Albright (private communication). A date near the time of the First 
Revolt is not unreasonable. In any case the inscriptions are not suitable for use as 
controls in absolute dating. 
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tension, the cursive, especially, influencing the bookhand. Further 
assistance comes from the related scripts, Nabatean and Palmyrene. It 
must be admitted that the attempt to date the divergence of the latter 
scripts from their parent scripts in part leans on the evidence of Jewish 
paleography. Nevertheless, the juxtaposition of four typological series, 
each fixed absolutely in the first century B. Cc. at the lower end of the 
series, makes possible judgments which cannot be far wrong in terms of 
absolute dating. Our conclusions in the preceding section have been that 
Nabatean and Palmyrene stemmed from prototypic scripts which cannot 
be dated later than the first half of the second century B. c. If this is true, 
then the first half of the second century is an absolute terminus ad quem 
for the archaic Jewish bookhands which are clearly older than the 
Nabatean or Palmyrene parent scripts. 

In the case of 4QSam?, we have thus established its extreme range 
from the late fourth century to the first half of the second century B. C. 
Actually, we must allow time for evolution on either side of its script. 
There is, moreover, a probability that the course of change of the script 
in the Greek period was relatively slow. Finally, by relating the script 
to the cursive of the third century which precedes it, and to the Jewish 
cursive which follows it, we can safely narrow this range to the last half 
of the third century, and possibly as late as the first quarter of the second 
century B.c. A date for 4QSam? in the last quarter of the third 
century B. C. seems suitably conservative. The Jer? script is in the same 
horizon, ca. 200 B. c., or slightly later. 

In conclusion to the paleographic section of this paper, we wish to 
outline a set of periods in the early Jewish bookhand based on preliminary 
studies of the biblical scrolls from Qumran. This framework attempts to 
conform to both the typological and historical evidence. While the 
organization is tentative, requiring exhaustive analysis, IJ believe three 
periods are defined adequately: 


1. Archaic, ca. 200-150 B. c. 
2. Hasmonean, ca. 150-30 B. c. 
3. Herodian, ca. 30 B. c. to A. D. 70. 


This analysis is confirmed partly by indirect evidence from Qumran, 
though it was first drawn up on the basis of paleographic schemata alone. 
The vast majority of the MSS from Qumran fall into Periods 235 and 3, 
especially the latter half of Period 2, and the latter part of Period 3, 
precisely the periods when activity at Khirbet Qumran was at its 
height.3° Manuscripts from the Archaic Period are exceedingly rare and 


35 Significantly, the earliest sectarian MSS fall into Period 2. 
3¢ The history of occupation of Khirbet Qumran is given preliminary discussion in 
De Vaux’s report, ‘‘Fouilles au Khirbet Qumr4an,”’ RB, LXI (1954), 231-36. 
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fragmentary; they may be master scrolls brought into the community 
at its foundation. 


Vv 


A MANUSCRIPT OF SAMUEL IN AN ARCHAIC JEWISH 
BOOKHAND FROM QUMRAN: 4QSam> 


To illustrate the earliest Jewish scripts from Qumran, we have chosen 
to publish 4QSam>, probably the oldest of the series. The MS is ex- 
tremely fragmentary and poorly preserved.3 It consists of seven fragments 
containing: Fragment 1, I Sam 161-11; Fragment 2, I Sam 19 10-17; 
Fragment 3, I Sam 21 3-7; Fragment 4, I Sam 21 8-10; Fragments 5-7 
(continuous), I Sam 23 9-17. The leather is grey where decomposition 
has not darkened it. Originally, margin and lineation guides had been 
impressed lightly into the relatively soft leather. The script is delicate; 
the lines of script are regular, and unusually long. The number of 
characters per line averages between 71 and 72; variation in length is 
no more than five characters in either direction (66-77) over all columns 
preserved, even less in individual columns. 

It will be noted that this is the first of the published Qumran MSS 
whose orthography seems to be systematically more ‘‘defective’’ than 
the consonantal Masoretic Text (hereafter MT). While the evidence is 
skimpy, nevertheless it is significant that within our six fragments there 
are four cases of words using fewer matres lectionts than MT. In no 
single case are more matres lectionts used than in MT! Moreover, the 
text of MT in these sections is relatively defective throughout. We have 
argued elsewhere that the fullest use of matres lectionis was achieved in 
the Maccabean Era.39 Whereas we cannot argue too strenuously on the 
basis of this evidence, it tends to confirm other arguments, and, in turn, 
to corroborate the pre-Maccabean date of the scroll. 

The textual position of the MS stands close to the Vorlage of the 


Old Greek; it is an earlier exemplar of the textual type discovered in 
40Sam+?.*° 


37 For reasons of space, a number of technical details, especially measurements, are 
not given here, but will be recorded in the general publication. 

38 Frg. 1,1. 5 (1 Sam 166), oxaa for MT omasa; I. 6 (16 7), nop for MT inaip; Frg. 2, 
1. 3 (19 12), Jona for MT ponn; Frg. 4, 1. 3 (21 10), ps8 for MT nxn. There are, as is 
expected, a number of Kenn. MSS supporting each of the ‘‘defective” 4Q readings in 
three of the cases. No MS preserves the reading ,9nz. 

39 Cross and Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography (New Haven, 1952), p. 69, 
especially n. 24. 

4° Cross, ‘‘A New Qumran Biblical Fragment Related to the Original Hebrew Under- 
lying the Septuagint,” BASOR, No. 132 (1953), pp. 15-26. (Note the following cor- 
rections in the reconstruction, p. 26: Col. I, 1. 10, for bymym, read ymymh; Col. II, 1. 4, 
for bpwr, read bprwr; Col. II, 1. 15, following [Sw]m[‘ add ]dbry[ .) Still a third un- 
published MS of Samuel, 4QSam‘, represents a similar textual type. 
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Fragment 1, I Sam 16 1-11" 


J 5in2wal (1-2) 

Tp “pa (2-3) 

] POR InN (3~4) 

J] 97aN°) ANI (4-5) 

WIR MN WT ANI on (6~7) 
"J YnoNA °D InP (7-8) 
Ja7PaNX OX Ow (s—9) 

Jw oay mim (9-10) 

nna °w (11) 


omrtawn pr © b= 
= = = = | ET —hlhUmh——h6 hr 


Commentary to Fragment 1: 


L. 1 (vs. 1). Calculation of the line length makes the reconstruction 
of 1. 1 beginning ]4[nbwx] fairly certain. No other final kaph (or other 
letter with a long tail) is near enough to fit the count. 

L. 2 (vs. 2). Against the MT npn, 4Q reads [n]p with LXX (AaBe). 
Cf. Syriac (S), '*hod. 

L. 4 (vs. 4+). 4Q adds axa with LXX, 6 BAéxwv. Unfortunately, 
calculations of space do not help us determine 4Q’s reading in this verse 
below where LXX reads orn ‘nx (so!) inom (kal ebgpavOnre per’ Euod 
onuepov), clearly superior to MT nara ‘ns ons as first demonstrated 
by Wellhausen, Der Text der Bucher Samuelis (G6ttingen, 1871), ad loc. 

L. 5 (vs. 6). 4Q, mult. MSS Kenn. read onaa for MT oman (see n. 38). 

L. 6 (vs. 7). 4Q mult. MSS read inop for MT inoyp (see n. 38). 4Q 
reads ynono for MT 11noxn; cf. MT, vs. 1. ; 

4Q must be reconstructed to read o7Nm (or wa’) ANT TwND Nd *]D 
etc. onbxnany] (LXX, dre obk ds éuBrAdPerac &vOpwrros, dWerat 6 Oeds). 
MT o7N7 aN? TWH Nd °D is impossible as it stands, as is generally recog- 
nized.4#2, However, this is not the point. The fuller text must be read in 
40 to fill out the line. If we follow the LXX, the line is calculated at 
72 characters, precisely the mean; if the awkward MT is followed, the 
line is 61 characters, impossibly short, or in any case, far shorter than the 
shortest line elsewhere in the fragments. The phrase ox7$sxn AN appears 
to have fallen out by haplography due to homotoarkton. 

L. 8 (vss. 10, 11). As in MT, a paragraph break stood between [7>x3] 
and [oN], to judge from a reconstruction of the line. 


4* The sigla to the transcription of the text are as follows: ° above a letter equals 
very uncertain reading; * above a letter, probable reading. The abbreviations in general 
follow Kittel, ed., Biblia Hebraica. 

“ Cf. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text... of Samuel (Oxford, 1913), p. 133. 
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Fragment 2, I Sam 19 10-17 


1 spn [ ] (10) 
2 wnnant2 ]} (10~11) 
3 yona ta TO 1 (11-12) 
4 556° ° ] = (12-13) 
5 yn oax> ALM } (14~15) 
6 Sax PNW 1 (18-17) 


Commentary to Fragment 2: 


L. 2 (vs. 10). There is enough room for the introduction of »7 in the 
line before sia<n> m>°ba with the Greek, cal éyevnOn év rH vuxrl éxeivy, 
clearly the original reading (Wellhausen). However, were it omitted, 
the line would not be excessively short. Hence we cannot argue from 
space factors in 4Q to the reading. 

L. 3 (vs. 12). 4Q reads y$nn for MT nbna (cf. n. 38). 

L. 4 (vs. 13). Before 1122, the leather is badly split and distorted by 
shrinkage. Some traces of letters are preserved on the border twisted 
down from the split; they hardly conform to read p>m or any part thereof. 
But the traces are too indistinct to permit more than speculation as to 
the actual reading. 

L. 5 (vs. 15). The LXX8 text omits mynd ooxdon nx, a transparent 
haplography by homoioarkton (n&...ns), in the Vorlage of the Greek. 
LXXLu., MT, Vulgate (V), S, stand together with the full text. Calcu- 
lation of the spatial requirements in |. 5 makes certain that 4Q follows 
the full (and superior) reading. 


Fragments 3 and 4, I Sam 21 3-10 


1 Ine) JO (3) 
2 me ynon pen C } (4-8) 
3 CW] ia» anvo AwRD [ ] (5-6) 
4 ft im wip ooyan bs yar ] (e) 
5 (DIW? ANA spon “OIA O09 ] (6~7) 
6 WR OL ] (7-8) 
7 mm °D IT ] (8-9) 
8 THX INN 1 (9-10) 


43 The lineation can be reconstructed accurately on the basis of Fragment 4 which 
is continuous, and reveals the end of lines. 
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Commentary to Fragments 3 and 4: 


L. 1 (vs. 3). The reconstruction of the lines requires that the tail of 
a letter seen on the fragment belong to kaph: J[ ny]. 

L. 3 (vs. 5+). The reading here is most interesting. Note first the 
supralinear addition of 4[s] (?) by a corrector. Presumably it is to be 
placed before nwxo with MT and Greek MSS in the Hexaplaric tradi- 
tion (LX X4). LX XBL and S omit with 4Q*. The addition 120 onbom 
in 4Q preserves a reading closely related to the Old Greek reflected in the 
following variants: LX XB xal gayerar; LX XhLuc. eal. Kai gayovrar; 
Syro-hexaplar (apud Barhebraeus), Eus. kat gayere. Without the 
phrase, the conditional sentence stands awkwardly without an apodosis; 
the protasis cannot be construed gracefully with the preceding. 4Q 
(LXX) is superior in all respects: “If the young men have kept them- 
selves from women, then ye may eat of it.” MT arises from haplography 
and cannot be defended on the principle of lectio diffictlior. 

L. 4 (vs. 6). LXX adds 473 (és o60v) after *nxxa. Without the 
addition, 4Q is rather too short; but we cannot be certain here. 

40, LXX (aavta) read b> against MT *5>. Perhaps this is prefer- 
able, *>> arising secondarily in anticipation of *>>2 below. We then read 
“Certainly we have been segregated from women, as in the past; when- 
ever I have taken a journey, all the young men have been consecrated 
even if it was a secular journey; how much more so when today, etc.”’ 
Thenius, Die Biicher Samuelis (2nd ed.; Leipzig, 1864), p. 99; Driver, 
op. cit., pp. 174-75. 

L. 5 (vs. 7). The uncertainty of readings in the first half of ]. 5 makes 
reconstruction difficult. It seems clear, however, that the conflate reading 
of LXXB ’ABepedex 6 lepeds trols dprous THs mpobécews, (qbo°n/aK 
p57 ond nx jon), cannot possibly be fitted into the line. There is 
evidence in the several recensions of LXX (though scanty in each: 
CLS‘ doag Eth.) for the omission of ]727 in the Old Greek; however, the 
Greek tradition is still too long. It seems likely that 4Q here agrees with 
MT against LXX. 

4QSam? correctly reads 10197 for the ungrammatical reading of MT 
opin (by attraction to the preceding 0157). 

L. 8 (vs. 10 [Fragment 4]). 4Q reads 758 anx “behind az ephod,”’ 
for MT npn onne.48 However, here 4Q and MT, S and V stand to- 
gether with a reading surely more original than the omission of the Old 
Greek. 


44]. e., MSS so designated in the Cambridge Larger Septuagint (The Old Testament 
in Greek, eds. Brooke, McLean, Thackeray [London, 1927], II:I). 
45 Cf. n. 38 for the orthography: “n. 
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Fragments 5, 6, and 7, I Sam 23 09-17% 


1 ] (9) 
: Sry 
[ Wan won +e poy [° 
2 ] (10) 
[ 1 Nw wean °> PAY yAlw 
3 1 (10-11) 
[Dtay> man Sew cmbxL 
4 1 (11-13) 
[ V0" MAP TaN DRY 
5 ] (13) 
moyen CNT woaa 7D) Siew? 
6 (13-14) 
[ TM wana xd atan 
7 THT) WEI NX wl? 1 (15-16) 
[ 1>x p*O) bow 
8 1 5x pox Te a2 (16-17) 


Commentary on Fragments 5, 6, and 7: 


L. 1 (vs. 9). The confusion in the order of the phrase corresponding 
to MT ayan wane dixw vy °> is considerable in the Greek: LXX®8 6rt 
ov Tapacw7ra LDaovr wepl at’rod rTHv Kakiav; LXX*e bre Daovrd 
Tept abrov yiverat Kal ov (omit 0) Tapacww7rd 6 Laovd wepl abrov TH 
kaxtav (clearly conflate, the latter reading equals LXX8). There is no 
way to recover the original 4Q reading. The erasure and insertion of 
supralinear bixw by a different (though early) hand alters the text into 
line with the ‘‘Masoretic’’ order. The letters erased are too faint, un- 
fortunately, to be recovered. 

L. 2 (vs. 10). The addition of m7 (i.e., mm J[1]_8) and of 75 after 
son (1°) is highly likely in 4Q, with LXX. The line is below minimum 
length without the additions, and slightly below average length with 
both additions. 

L. 3 (vs. 11). The entire phrase 1a a yp *bya 207 in MT is cer- 
tainly absent from 4Q. Some twenty characters are involved. Without 


46 The transcription is arranged in longer lines here to give space to include Frag- 
ment 6 where readings are in the Jatter half of the lines. In the preceding transcripticns, 
we have, of course, telescoped the length of lines. Note well that Frag. 6 is placed too 
far to the right in the photograph. The clearer top of the two lamedhs, traces of which 
appear at the bottom of Frag. 5, fits with the lamedh in un3. [The lineation is now 
fixed by new fragments; the beginning and end of Il. 4 and 5 with their margins are 
among the fragments. ] 
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the phrase (see below), the line count is 67 characters, only slightly under 
the general mean for all the fragments (71/72). Moreover, the Old Greek 
omitted the entire phrase.4”7 Finally, since Wellhausen, it has been com- 
monly held that the phrase in MT is a dittograph from vs.12, where it is 
repeated and obviously belongs. On the other hand, we need with the 
omission of the phrase to add anyi with LX XBL. (kai viv). Without it, 
the line count is 63 (below minimum); with it the line is a suitable 67 
characters.#® In short, the reading of 4Q is supported in part by the 
LXX®8, and wholly by critical restoration of the passage by textual 
scholars. 

For MT Jrayd son, 40 reads [J]t1y> mown. The reading of 
the LXX amdayyerov 7Q SobAw cov supports 4Q against MT. 
Our translator in these books regularly indicates 8: by 6% (rarely ody) 
in all such passages. In very rare exceptions such as this, we must 
suppose a different underlying text. 

L. 4 (vss. 11-12). In vss. 11b-12a = MT), LXX has suffered haploa: 
raphy due to homoioarkton: kai etwev xiptos [kataBnoera ... kal 
elev kUptos] drok\eoOnoer ar. — 4Q he here presents the fuller, uncor- 
rupted text. Thus in vs. 11, where MT has suffered dittography and 
subsequent further corruption, 4Q stands with the Old Greek in preserv- 
ing the original reading; also, where LX X has suffered haplography, 4Q 
with MT preserves the original reading! 

L. 5 (vs. 13). It is mecessary, from clear traces of two lamedhs at the 
bottom of Frag. 5 to reconstruct in the first line of Frag. 6 [now confirmed 
by new fragments, see n. 46] vbm3 °> Sixwd 33 thus following the reading 
of LXX luc, Eth. against MT, LX X8! 

L. 6 (vs. 14).49 4Q reads [m]m with LXX (xvptos) against MT 
ombn. 

L. 8 (vs. 16). 4Q reads alia] with LXX (év xupiw) against MT 
onda. 

For convenience, a reconstruction of Fragments 5-7 follows: 


47 LXXB reads ei dmroxAecOnoerar Kai viv ei kataBnoerar etc. However, ei 
amox\etoOnoerat is clearly displaced here as demonstrated by Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 128. 
See below on its omission in LX XB, vs. 12. S omits the whole of vs. 11 in a haplography 
which, however, presumes the developed Masoretic tradition. 

4 Budde, The Books of Samuel (SBOT, VIII [Leipzig, 1894]), p. 70 states that mnyi 
is “‘unquestionably genuine’ on the basis of the LXX alone, and its idiomatic use 
before questions in Hebrew, comparing II Sam 9 11. Our argument from requirements of 
space certifies this position. 

49 We have not dealt in detail with the readings of place-names in vss. 14, 15 of LXX. 
There is extensive conflation of transliterated and translated forms of the names leading 
to some subsequent corruption. Critical restoration of the Old Greek makes clear that 
LXX and MT do not diverge significantly here, or in any case, not in such fashion as 
to permit check by calculation of gaps in 4QSam>. 

5° Obviously, a reconstruction cannot claim accuracy in matters of orthography, 
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I Sam 23 9-17 


(9) ....and David knew that Saul was plotting evil 
against him; then said 

David to Abiathar the priest, “Bring here the Ephod 
of Yahweh.” (10) Then David said, ‘(O Yahweh, 
God of Israel, thy servant has heard definitely that 
Saul seeks to come 

to Keilah, to wreck the city on my account. (11) But 
now! will Saul come down as thy servant has heard? 
O Yahweh, God of Israel, tell thy servant.” 

And Yahweh said, ‘‘He will come down.” (12) Then 

David said, ‘Will the citizens of Keilah deliver me 
and my men into the hand of Saul?’’ And Yahweh 
said, ‘They will deliver.’’ (13) So arose 

David and his men, about four hundred men, and 
they departed from Keilah, and they went about 
wherever they could. When it was told to Saul that 
David had escaped from Keilah, 

he gave up his raid. (14) Then David settled in the 
wilderness, in its fastnesses; and he remained in the 
hill-country of the Wilderness of Ziph. And Saul 
sought him constantly, but Yahweh did not give 
him into his hand. 

(15) Now David saw that Saul had come to seek his 
life, while he was in the Wilderness of Ziph at 
Horesh. (16) Then Jonathan, Saul’s son, arose and 
went to David at Horesh; 

and he gave him courage through Yahweh. (17) Then 
he said to him, ‘‘Do not fear... .” 


Sine ] 
ay }aawano.. roy [to nIy7 
[708 

Jk Aw yon amax bx HI] 
Seow onbs mp 7 tox me 
bixw wpap °> JTay poly you 
[rad] 

any) saya yd nnwd abyp dx] 
J7ay «you cawro bwwe avn 
(q]aay5 avin Saw onde [ma 

M07 WI WORN TY Ma ION] 
T2 wie my one mdSyp bya 
[apy iea}or mar torn dof x7 


IWS) WR MND YaIND YIN 7] 
yoban awra osdann ab ypp 
[mn] wooo 2) Sfxwb aa 
mbypo 

satp. 7 awn onesd an] 
yY aIDa ona aw) omytxD3 
xdy often b> Siew inepan 
(ya mya wn2 


wpfad dew rye oD THT RD] 
myana Pt Taqpa N}W Wwe? OR 


sof} Stew ya yaa oop» 
mvan 7] dx 
vox aor alia a ne prin] 


svn] bx 


{ 


A brief summary of the textual position of 4QSam® may be given as 


follows: 


(1) Readings actually on the leather fragment. In eight cases, one 


of which is questionable, 4QSam> agrees with LXX against MT; in two 
cases (one of which is not precisely in agreement), 4Q agrees with MT 
against LXX. 

(2) Readings based on spatial requirements in reconstruction. In 
five cases, two of which are doubtful, 4Q agrees with LXX against MT. 
In two cases, 4Q agrees with MT against LXX. 


or in cases where minor variants existing among MT, LXX and 4Q are not reflected in 
a derangement of line lengths. In all major cases of divergence, however, we are on 
fairly sure ground. {For the convenience of readers, a translation of the text has been 
prepared by the editor. D. N. F.] 
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(3) Corrections. In two cases, one doubtful, 4Q has been corrected 
from a reading in line with the LXX to a reading in line with the MT. 
These are not counted in the totals, either as agreement with LXX or 
with MT. 

Our totals, including three doubtful cases, are as follows: 4Q agrees 
with LXX against MT thirteen times; 4Q agrees with MT against LX X 
four times. 

Such statistics do not indicate really the full value of this archaic text. 
Its affinities with the tradition to which the Vorlage of the Old Greek 
belongs is most important, and cannot be neglected in developing new 
methods and evaluations in future critical studies of the text of Samuel. 
Nevertheless, the most extraordinary characteristic of the text of 
4QSam?> is the high proportion of original readings which it preserves, 
whether it be in agreement with the Greek, or in agreement with MT, 
or against both in its several unique readings. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BIBLICAL TEXT IN 
THE LIGHT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE 
JUDAEAN DESERT 


FRANK MOORE CROSS, JR. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE publication in January, 1953, of fragments of an unknown 
recension of the Greek Bible gave the first unambiguous warn- 
ings of a revolution to come in the textual criticism of the Hebrew 
Bible.’ Earlier the publication of the great Isaiah scroll of Qum- 
ran, Cave I (1Q Isa*), and later of the second fragmentary roll 
of Isaiah (1Q Isa”), created noise and excitement,” but none of 
the major text-critical schools was forced to shift significant 
ground. Champions of the Hebraica veritas who had increasingly 
dominated the field, especially in Europe, noted the close affini- 
ties of the scrolls with the traditional text. The failure of 1Q 
Is* to produce a significant number of superior readings despite 
its antiquity embarrassed lingering survivors of the great critical 
tradition of the nineteenth century, and delighted biblical exegetes 
and historians who wished to ply their trade without entering the 
miasmal precincts of text-critical labors. Despite some attention 
paid to its occasional affinities with the Old Greek,® most scholars, 
whether prompted by traditionalist prejudgment or sheer inertia, 


*D. Barthélemy, “Redécouverte d’un chainon manquant de Vhistoire de la 
Septante,” RB 60 (1953), 18-29. Cf. F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of 
Qumr§n, rev. ed. (New York, 1961), pp. 28f., n.35 (bibliography), and pp. 174f., 
n.1g [hereafter abbreviated ALQ?.] In 1963, Barthélemy published transcriptions 
of the new recension as well as an analysis of its place in the textual history of 
the Septuagint: Les devanciers d’Aquila: Premiére publication intégrale du texte 
des fragments du Dodécaprophéton (Leiden, 1963) [hereafter, DA]. See also B. 
Lifshitz, “The Greek Documents from the Cave of Horror,” IEJ 12 (1962), 201-07, 
and Pl. 32B. 

* Selected items of bibliography can be found in ALQ’, pp. 177f., n.21. To 
these should be added M. H. Goshen-Gottstein, Text and Language in Bible and 
Qumran, pp. vii-xv; pp. 51-85; and Textus III (1963), 130-58; H. M. Orlinsky, 
“The Textual Criticism of the Old Testament,” in The Bible and Ancient Near 
East, ed. G. E. Wright (New York, 1961), pp. 113-32. 

°See, for example, the distinguished textual scholar, J. Ziegler, “Die Vorlage 
der Isaias-Septuaginta (LKX) und die erste Isaias-Rolls von Qumran (IQ Is*),” 
JBL 78 (1959), 34-59. 
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were pleased to label the text vulgar or even sectarian, avoiding 
thereby a serious reexamination of their text-critical theories. 

The recension published by Barthélemy proved to be an ex- 
traordinary document. It is a revision of the Old Greek text, 
revised on the basis of a forerunner of the traditional Hebrew 
text extant in Palestine toward the middle of the first century 
of the Christian era. The Recension itself dates probably from 
the second half of the first century.* It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the Vorlage of the Greek text is by no means identical 
with the surviving textus receptus, but may be called Proto- 
Massoretic, since it differs even more decidedly with the Old 
Palestinian Hebrew text. In the Minor Prophets, the recension 
of Barthélemy has been identified with the text used by Origen 
in the seventh column of the Hexapla, so-called Quinta. That it 
had wide circulation is suggested by the evidence that it was 
available to Origen in at least two editions,’ and survives in the 
quotations of Justin Martyr’s Dialogue and elsewhere.* More 
important, Barthélemy has been able to establish that his recen- 
sion was the common base of later recensions of the Greek Bible, 
above all Aquila.’ 

Barthélemy’s most significant contribution, perhaps, is the 
identification of this Greek recension outside the Minor Prophets 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible. Building on the basis of H. St. 
John Thackeray’s analysis of the Greek style of the Books of 
Reigns,® i.e., Samuel and Kings, he has been able to demonstrate 
that the sections of Samuel and Kings assigned by Thackeray 
to ‘“Proto-Theodotion” actually are identical in style with the 
Recension. The sections in question are 2 Samuel 11:2-1 Kgs. 
2:11 (Thackeray’s By) and 1 Kgs. 22-2 Kgs. 25 (yd). Thus it 


“The Greek scripts and Palaeo-Hebrew inserts in “R” (ie., the Recension of 
Barthélemy) point to a date about the middle of the first century of our era, or, 
perhaps better, the second half of the century. See DA, pp. 167f., and C. H. Roberts 
apud P. Kahle, “Problems of the Septuagint,” Studia Patristica, ed. Aland and 
Cross, I (1957), 332. 

5 Cf. P. Katz, ‘“‘Justin’s Old Testament Quotations and the Greek Dodekaprophe- 
ton Scroll,” Studia Patristica, I, 350. 

®See DA, pp. 228-45 for discussion of other relations of the Recension; Cf. 
D. Katz, op. cit. (note 5), 345-53. 

7™DA, pp. 246-70. 

®The Septuagint and Jewish Worship [Schweich Lectures 1920] (London, 
1921). 
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became clear that the Old Greek or Septuagint in these sections 
has been replaced by the later recension. Other books and sec- 
tions of the received Greek Bible may belong to’ this recensional 
group, appropriately labeled by Barthélemy the Groupe xaiye.® 
Ruth and Lamentations are good candidates.?° Daniel, tradi- 
tionally assigned to Theodotion, and correctly recognized by a 
number of scholars as “‘Proto-Theodotion,” seems clearly to be- 
long to the xatye Recension. Other Theodotionic materials show 
clear affinities with the Recension and belong at least to the same 
family." 

The xaiye Recension is of decisive bearing on the debate over 
Septuagint origins. It brings a qualified victory to the Lagarde 
school, despite Paul Kahle’s protestations to the contrary.'* There 
is no doubt that this Greek text was an early Jewish attempt to 
revise the standard Septuagint into conformity with a Proto- 
Massoretic Hebrew text, just as Aquila represents a sequent at- 
tempt to revise this revision in the direction of the official Rab- 
binic or Massoretic text which had been established by his day. 
We see, then, a series of attempts to bring the Greek Bible into 
conformity with a changing Hebrew textual tradition.’* On the 


° DA, pp. 33-475 PP. 91-143. 

The case of Judges is not established by Barthélemy, and insufficient data is 
presented for Canticles, et al. Much labor is needed to test most of the suggested 
instances of the xaiye Recension. In the case of the Book of Reigns, Barthélemy’s 
careful study, the data presented below, as well as a dissertation of my student 
Father D. Shenkel, which goes well beyond Barthélemy in dealing with the re- 
censions in 1 and 2 Kings, put the identification beyond doubt. 

41 E.g., the additions to Old Greek Job, the ‘““Theodotionic” material in Psalms, 
including “Quinta,” etc. Cf. Barthélemy, DA, pp. 41-47. On the “Proto-Theo- 
dotionic” text of Daniel, see J. A. Montgomery, The Book of Daniel [ICC] (Edin- 
burgh, 1927), pp. 46-50; J. Ziegler, Susanna, Daniel, Bel et Draco [Géttingen 
Septuaginta] (Gottingen, 1954), p. 28, n. 1 and pp. 61f. Barthélemy’s thesis that 
the xa’ye Recension is to be identified with Theodotion must remain sub judice. 
The evidence to equate Theodotion with Jonathan ben Uzziel is highly speculative, 
and little is actually solved by reassigning the designation “Theodotion.” In 
Samuel-Kings we must still deal, as Barthélemy recognizes, with two “Palestinian 
recensions” (at least), in the Minor Prophets with both the Sixth Column and 
Quinta, with Theodotion in the Pentateuch, and so on. Until the character of 
‘ate” Theodotion is fully analyzed, perhaps it is better to retain more traditional 
designations, “Proto-Theodotion” and “Theodotion,” rather than shifting with 
Barthélemy to what may be termed “Theodotion” and “Post-Theodotion.” 

%P_ Kahle, “Die im August 1952 entdeckte Lederrolle mit dem griechischen 
Text der kleinen Propheten...,” TLZ 79 (1954), coll. 81-94; Cross, ALQ?’, 
p. 171, n.13; Barthélemy, DA, p. 266. 

Cf, ALO’, p. 174 and n.19. 
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one hand these data firmly support evidence, already overwhelm- 
ingly clear, that an Urtext exists behind the Christian recensions 
of the Septuagint’ On the other hand it also vindicates those who 
had argued that the special readings of Justin were early, and 
lends the support of analogy to those who claimed that the ‘“Luci- 
anic” readings of Josephus’ biblical quotations were early.** 

Later in the same year that the first fragments of the Bar- 
thélemy text were published, the writer published pieces of a He- 
brew manuscript of Samuel from Cave IV, Qumran (4QSam*).*® 
Later purchases added a very large number of fragments to the 
manuscript, and now it is probably the most important as well 
as the most extensively preserved of some one hundred biblical 
manuscripts from Cave IV, Qumran. The text was of a type 
markedly distinct from the traditional Hebrew text of Samuel, 
but closely related to the Hebrew Vorlage of the Septuagint. 
There could be no confusion. A text having integrity though 
widely at variance with the textus receptus had come to hand. 
This text was the herald of a series of non-Massoretic texts, 
some from Cave IV which have had only preliminary publication, 
some like the Deuteronomy manuscript from Cave V (5Q1) 
which have been fully published.*® 

In 1954 Monsignor Skehan published a fragment of the “Song 
of Moses” which followed the Septuagint text against a defective 
Massoretic tradition.*” 

In 1955 appeared the writer’s study of a third-century B.C. 
manuscript of Samuel (4QSam>). The character of one group of 
its fragments was summarized as follows: 


4Q agrees with LXX against MT thirteen times; 4Q agrees with 


“Paul Kahle is thus justified in his fulminations against Rahlf’s treatment 
of the Proto-Lucianic problem. It is ironical, however, that Kahle himself then 
argued (1947) that the biblical quotations from the historical books in Josephus 
had later been brought into conformity with the Lucianic text by Christian scribes! 
(The Cairo Geniza [London, 1947], pp. 150-56). 

% FM. Cross, “A New Qumran Biblical Fragment Related to the Original 
Hebrew Underlying the Septuagint,” BASOR 132 (Dec., 1953), 15-26; cf. cor- 
rections of misprints in F. M. Cross, “The Oldest Manuscripts from Qumran,” JBL 
74 (1955), 165, n.4o. 

%*M. Baillet, J. T. Milik et R. de Vaux, Les “petites grottes” de Qumran, DJD 
III (Oxford, 1962). 

7P_W. Skehan, “A Fragment of the ‘Song of Moses’ (Deut. 32) from Qumran,” 
BASOR 136 (Dec., 1954), 12-15; cf. ALQ’, pp. 182-84. 
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MT against LXX four times. Such statistics do not indicate the full 
value of this archaic text. Its affinities with the tradition to which 
the Vorlage of the Old Greek belongs is most important, and cannot 
be neglected in developing new methods and evaluations in future 
critical studies of the text of Samuel. Nevertheless, the most extraor- 
dinary characteristic of the text of 4QSam? is the high proportion of 
the original readings which it preserves, whether it be in agreement 
with the Greek, or in agreement with the MT, or against both in its 
several unique readings.'® 


In the same year, in fact in the same issue of the Journal of 
Biblical Literature,’ Monsignor Skehan published parts of an 
Exodus manuscript written in a late Palaeo-Hebrew script, prob- 
ably of the second century B.C. The character of the text is 
Samaritan, or rather that Palestinian type of text selected by 
the Samaritan community and surviving alone in it. It may be 
designated Proto-Samaritan to distinguish it from the specifically 
Samaritan text-type which underwent further recension, 

Thanks to new data from Qumran and elsewhere, we can cor- 
rect a false assumption which has long plagued textual study of 
the Samaritan recension, namely, the view that the text stems 
from a Samaritan rupture of the fifth or fourth century B.C. As 
early as 1941, W. F. Albright had recognized that the script of 
the Samaritan Bible branched off from the Palaeo-Hebrew script 
not earlier than the first century B.C.?° The study of the Palaeo- 
Hebrew script of Qumran, of the Palaeo-Hebrew script found 
on an unpublished sealing of a Samaritan governor of the mid- 
fourth century B.C. as well as on coins and stamps of the fourth 
to the second century B.C., wholly support this dating. Simi- 
larly orthographic evidence, evidence from language, and indeed 
the character of the text itself confirm it.** 

In 1958, the writer published his first attempt to deal in a 
systematic if provisional way with the variety of textual types 

18 F, M. Cross, “The Oldest Manuscripts from Qumran,” JBL 74 (1955), 147- 
: PW. Skehan, “Exodus in the Samaritan Recension from Qumran,” JBL 74 
(1955), 182-87. p 

” From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1941, 1946’), p. 336, n.12. 

2 See the writer’s remarks in “The Development of the Jewish Scripts,” in The 
Bible and the Ancient Near East, p. 189, n.4, and in the Harvard dissertation 
of my student James Purvis dealing with the Samaritan schism (1962). 
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found among the biblical manuscripts from Cave IV, Qumrdan.”? 
It had become clear that at Qumran we had penetrated to an era 
when local texts prevailed, and, so far as the Qumran community 
was concerned, before the promulgation of an authoritative recen- 
sion. The evidence for textual families for the time being is re- 
stricted largely to the Pentateuch, the Former Prophets, and the 
Book of Jeremiah. Study has been directed first of all to those 
books whose texts are dramatic in their variety, and whose Greek 
versions are relatively trustworthy. Isaiah’s textual variations 
between the Hebrew and Greek are narrow in range, and, unhap- 
pily, the Septuagint is notoriously paraphrastic.2* The Minor 
Prophets exhibit slightly more variety, and ample material is 
available for their analysis, but full attention has not been 
directed upon their exemplars from Cave IV, Qumran, and the 
same is so by and large for the Hagiographa. The Psalter is an 
exception, and while its text at Qumrdan is close to that of the 
textus receptus, the Scroll of Psalms from Cave XI shortly to be 
published will be of considerable interest."* If the so-called 11Q 
Ps? is indeed a Psalter, despite its bizarre order and noncanonical 
compositions, mostly of the Hellenistic era, then we must argue 
that one Psalms collection closed at the end of the Persian period 
(the canonical collection), and that another remained open well 
into the Greek period (11Q), but was rejected by the Rabbis. 
This is not to mention the extensive fragments of Psalms manu- 
scripts from Cave IV, to be published shortly by P. W. Skehan. 

In the Pentateuch three types of text are present. Some texts, 
especially that of Genesis, are closely allied with the textus re- 


72 ALQ?, pp. 168-94. Other general studies include M. Greenberg, “The Stabili- 
zation of the Text of the Hebrew Bible... ,” JAOS 76 (1956), 161-63; H. M. 
Orlinsky, ‘The Textual Criticism of the Old Testament,” in The Bible and the 
Ancient Near East, pp. 113-32. The most provocative single study was Albright’s 
brief “New Light on Early Recensions of the Hebrew Bible,” BASOR 140 (1955), 
27-33. 

Cf. P. W. Skehan, “The Text of Isaias at Qumran,” CBQ 8 (1955), 38-43; 
and “Some Textual Problems in Isaias,” CBQ 22 (1960), 47-55. References to 
Orlinsky’s series of detailed studies can be found in the article cited in n.22. See 
also E. Y. Kutscher, The Language and Linguistic Background of the Isaiah Scroll 
[Hebrew] (Jerusalem, 1959). 

See, provisionally, J. A. Sanders, “The Scroll of Psalms (11Q Pss) from 
Cave II: A Preliminary Report,” BASOR 165 (Feb., 1962), 11-15; “Ps. 151 in 
11Q Pss,” ZAW 75 (1963), 73-86; “Two Non-Canonical Psalms in 11Q Ps",” 
ZAW 76 (1964), 57-75. 
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ceptus; others reflect close relations with the Samaritan, or 
properly, with the Palestinian text; a third group is closely affil- 
iated with a text of the type which underlies the Septuagint.”® 
A text of Numbers (4Q Num?) shows unusual characteristics.2¢ 
It regularly follows Samaritan readings, including the long addi- 
tions from Deuteronomy introduced into the text of Numbers in 
Proto-Samaritan tradition, On the other hand, when the Mas- 
soretic and Samaritan texts agree against the pre-Hexaplaric 
Greek text (ie., the Septuagint), this text of Numbers usually 
agrees with the Old Greek, and it almost never sides with MT 
against both the Samaritan and Septuagint. It is evidently an 
early type of Palestinian text which somehow survived.” 

The Samuel manuscripts from Cave IV are all at wide variance 
with Massoretic tradition, all with ties to the tradition used in the 
Septuagint translation. For reasons to be discussed below, we 
believe them all to belong to the Palestinian textual tradition. 

In the case of Jeremiah, one manuscript of three from Cave IV 
follows the short tradition familiar from the Septuagint. Two 
represent the type of the traditional text.”® 


1. THE RABBINIC RECENSION OF THE BIBLE. 


With the publication of the biblical documents from Murabba‘at 
in 1961,?° Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Isaiah, and above all, 
the great Hebrew Minor Prophets scroll, there can no longer be 
any reason to doubt that by the beginning of the second century 
A.D. an authoritative text of the Hebrew Bible had been promul- 


Some readings from an Exodus scroll (4Q Ex*) together with a photograph 
of a fragment from it are published in ALQ’, p. 184, n.31; see also the Plate opposite 
p. 141. 

7 On 4Q Num’, see already ALQ’, p. 186 and n.36. 

7" Against the text’s having arisen by a simple crossing of MSS of Palestinian 
and Egyptian types stands the evidence of occasional agreement with LXX minuses 
and occasional omission of LXX plusses, as well as a sprinkling of so-called Proto- 
Lucianic readings (i.e., 4Q Num-@L vs. MT-GBA9). 

A sample of the text of the shorter recension is published in ALQ’, p. 187, 
n.38 (4Q Jer’). One of my students, Mr. J. G. Janzen, has shown in a forth- 
coming Harvard dissertation that a large portion of the plusses of MT in Jeremiah 
stem from expansionist tendencies of the type familiar for example in the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch. On the contrary, the short text represented at Qumran and in 
the Septuagint is exceedingly well preserved. 

DP. Benoit, J. T. Milik, et R. de Vaux, Les grottes de Murabba‘at, DJD II 
(Oxford, 1961), 75-85 (Pls. XIX-XXIV), and 181-205 (Pls. LVI-LXXIII). 
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gated,*° the archetype of the Massoretic manuscripts of the Mid- 
dle Ages. The entire text of the Minor Prophets scroll reveals 
only five or six real variants, neglecting minor orthographic varia- 
tion, interchange of 7 and ‘7, and the like. The astonishing fact 
is that even the minor textual variants which mark the text of 
Aquila, the Targum, and the Vulgate are largely absent, and it is 
clear that these versions preserve some genuine survivals of read- 
ings which predate the official recension, since in each case older 
materials were used alongside the newer standard text.*! Medieval 
variants are for the most part merely orthographic or secondary, 
a witness to subsequent development of variant readings which 
for a number of reasons may coincide with older witnesses.*” In 
effect we have found at Murabba‘at texts which testify to an 
archetypal recension as the ancestor of all Medieval Hebrew 
biblical manuscripts. The character of textual variation in 
Qumran texts, where manuscripts belong to different textual 
families, differs toto caelo from the variation exhibited in the 
biblical texts of Murabba‘at stemming from the circles of Bar 
Kokhba. 

Thanks to the existence at Qumran of a variety of textual tradi- 
tions as well as to the evidence of the Greek recensions, we are 
able to describe somewhat the process by which the official text 
came into existence. The establishment of the official text followed 
a pattern unusual in the textual history of ancient documents. 
Unlike the recensional activity in Alexandria which produced an 
elegant if artificial and eclectic text of Homer,** and quite unlike 


°°To this material will be added other fragments from the Nahal Hever (WaAdi 
Habra). See provisionally Y. Yadin, Yediot 25 (1961), 49-64, and esp. Pl. 32:2. 
Cf. Y. Aharoni, “The Caves of the Nahal Hever,” ‘Atiqot 3 (1961), 148-75; 
Y. Yadin, “New Discoveries in the Judaean Desert,” BA 24 (1961), 34-50; and 
J. T. Milik, “Deux documents inédits du Désert de Juda. . . ,” Biblica 38 (1957), 
255-64. The new discoveries at Masada may enable us to push back the existence 
of the Rabbinic recension, if not its official promulgation, to before A.D. 73. See 
below. 

3! Compare the writer’s remarks in ALQ’, p. 170, n.13. 

°° See, for example, Aptowitzer, Das Schriftwort in der rabbinischen Literatur 
(Sitzungsb. der kais. Akad. der Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Klasse Bd. 153:6 [1906] ; 
160:7 [1908]), and H. L. Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vetus Testamentum 
hebraicum (Leipzig, 1873). Cf. M. H. Goshen-Gottstein, Text and Language in 
Bible and Qumran, pp. xxii. 

* Compare S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (New York, 1950), 
pp. 20-27; S. Talmon, “The Three Scrolls of the Law That Were Found in the 
Temple Court,” Textus II (1962), 19-27. 
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the recensional activity which produced the Hexaplaric recension 
of the Septuagint or the conflate textus receptus of the New Testa- 
ment, the Rabbinic scholars and scribes proceeded neither by 
wholesale revision and emendation nor by eclectic or conflating 
recensional procedures. They selected a single local textual tradi- 
tion, which may be called the Proto-Massoretic text, a text which 
had been in existence in rough homogeneity for some time. Evi- 
dence for this text-type appears in our sources for the Pentateuch 
first at Qumran. In Samuel and Kings it first influences the 
Septuagint text in the second of the major Jewish recensions, the 
xatye or Proto-Theodotionic Recension, made about the middle of 
the first century A.D. It must be noted, however, that the Proto- 
Massoretic tradition at Qumran and underlying the xatye Recen- 
sion of Samuel-Kings is not identical with the official text now 
known from the era between the two Jewish Revolts, and from 
Aquila. Some recensional activity was involved. A single ortho- 
graphic tradition, in part archaizing to pre- or non-Maccabaean 
spelling practices, was systematically imposed. Remarkably, the 
old Palestinian Palaeo-Hebrew script, as well as the Palestinian 
text-type preserved in it, was rejected. This rejection cannot be 
termed anti-Samaritan. The Palaeo-Hebrew script was the na- 
tional Hebrew script of the Maccabees and was at home among 
the Essenes of Qumran. It was the script nostalgically revived in 
both Jewish revolts against Rome. For a reason we shall expound 
later, the Rabbis chose a textual tradition of a specific kind never 
found in pure type in Palaeo-Hebrew, and hence, reluctantly, we 
suspect, chose the Late Herodian book-hand as the official char- 
acter. This hand, already an archaizing character in the era of 
Bar Kokhba, was preserved through many centuries with re- 
markably slight evolutionary change. 

As we have remarked, the Rabbinic text is normally short, not 
conflate or expansionist in the Pentateuch and Samuel. To be sure, 
there are secondary expansions in the Pentateuch, but by and 
large it is a superb, disciplined text. On the contrary, the text of 
Samuel is remarkably defective, and its shortness is the result of a 
long history of losses by haplography, the commonest error by 
far in a text which has not undergone systematic recensional 
activity, or which has not become mixed by infection from a 
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different textual tradition. Some indisputable evidence can be 
marshalled of revision and suppression of dramatically corrupt 
readings in the case of Samuel.** At all events, the Rabbinic 
recension stands in clear contrast to the full texts of the Pales- 
tinian and Old Greek traditions. The Proto-Massoretic text of the 
Pentateuch never passed through the centuries of reworking, 
revision, and expansion which characterized the development of 
the Proto-Samaritan tradition; it stood aloof from both this circle 
of tradition and that of the fuller Egyptian text. In the case of 
Samuel, it is difficult to understand the selection of the Proto- 
Massoretic tradition in view of the excellence of the Old Pales- 
tinian text-type, available at least at Qumran. 

We shall be speaking later of the local origin of the textus 
receptus and shall argue that its tradition, at least for the Penta- 
teuch and Former Prophets, is the local text of Babylon which 
emerged in the fourth to second centuries B.C. Anticipating some 
of the conclusions of the following sections, however, we wish to 
deal now with the difficult problem of the occasion and date of 
the promulgation or, if one prefers, the fixing of the official text. 

A terminus ad quem of c. A.D.100 is well established by the 
manuscripts taken into the desert by the remnants of Bar 
Kokhba’s forces. A terminus a quo is more difficult to fix. Rab- 
binic reflections of the recensional activity are late, and must be 
controlled by external data.*** There exists at Qumran no evi- 
dence whatever of true recensional activity. Earlier, scholars 
pointed to the late Isaiah Scroll (1Q Isa>) as evidence of a grad- 
ual trend toward the Massoretic text. There is no justification 
whatever for such a view. A text of Deuteronomy from Cave V 
dating to the early second century B.C. was systematically cor- 
rected in the Early Herodian period by a manuscript of Sep- 
tuagintal type, so that every correction carried the text away 
from the Proto-Massoretic tradition.*® In general, the date of a 
roll from Cave IV, Qumran, tells us nothing of what we may 
expect of its textual character. These data would naturally lead 
one to propose that the main thrust of recensional activity on 


* See for example, ALQ’, p. 191, n.45. 

348 Cf, the studies listed in n.33, to which should be added S. Talmon, JJS 2 
(1951), 149 f. 

* sQ1, DJD III, 169-71; PI. xxxvi. 
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the part of the Rabbis must date from between the Jewish Re- 
volts, or in any case no earlier than the era of Hillel, at the be- 
ginning of the first century A.D. Unfortunately, we cannot be 
sure that members of the Essene community, whether living in 
the desert or in the villages, were not sealed off from contact 
with Pharisaic Judaism after about 140 B.C.* Before this time, 
when the Essenes and Pharisees merge back into the Hasidic 
movement, there can be no question of their texts being aloof 
from putative recensional activity. The separation of the non- 
Massoretic Samaritan text in the same era points in the same 
direction. 

On a priori grounds, we should expect the publication of an 
official text, and thereby the establishment of the distinction be- 
tween official and koina traditions, to have taken place in one 
of three critical periods. One era would be the late Maccabaean 
Age, when expulsions from Parthia and a Zionist revival brought 
floods of Jews from Babylon, Syria, and Egypt back to Jeru- 
salem, and when, owing to the wholesale destruction of biblical 
texts in the Epiphanian persecution, scribal activity must have 
been stimulated. Thus, by the beginning of Hasmonaean times, 
we should suppose (1) that different local texts had immigrated 
to Judah, no doubt causing such confusion as we find reflected 
in the library of Qumran, and (2) that scribal activity was 
urgent, both because of rival textual traditions and the great 
loss of Palestinian texts. A second era would be that of the in- 
terval between the Jewish Revolts, when both Hebrew and Greek 
evidence affirms that the official text was regnant. A third period 
would be that of the great schools of Hillel and Shammai. By 
Hillel’s time, the theological and hermeneutic principles requir- 
ing a stable text had come into being.** Moreover, Hillel’s Baby- 
lonian origins could provide a reason for the unexpected Rab- 
binic rejection of the Palestinian in favor of the Babylonian 
text as the basis of the recension. 

The first era must be rejected, and the likelihood is that, 


% For the writer’s detailed arguments for this date, see ALQ’, pp. 109-60, and 
the literature cited therein. To this should now be added R. de Vaux, L’archéologie 
et les manuscrits de la Mer Morte (London, 1961), esp. pp. 86-94. 

7 Cf, Kutscher, op. cit., esp. p. 472; Barthélemy, DA, pp. 3-21; and the judi- 
cious statements of S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, pp. 47-68. 
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while first recensional activities may have begun as early as Hillel, 
effective promulgation of the official text and the demise of rival 
texts date to the era between the Revolts, in the days of Aqiba. 
This is the easiest way to deal with the evidence from Qumran. 
More impressive, we know that late apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphical works stemming from Jewish circles in Palestine still 
exhibit a variety of biblical texts in works composed as late as 
the first century A.D. The New Testament reflects a variety of 
Hebrew and Greek biblical traditions. The xai-ye Recension, based 
on a Proto-Massoretic text, gives evidence on the one hand that 
in the mid-first century the Old Palestinian text had been dis- 
placed in some Jewish circles. On the other hand, it shows equally 
that the official or Massoretic text had not yet come into being, 
or at least was not used in the Pharisaic school that produced the 
recension. Finally, as we shall be able to show in the next sec- 
tion, the Proto-Lucianic revision of the Septuagint of Samuel, 
a recension of the Septuagint revised to conform with a Pales- 
tinian text of the second or first century B.C., was still used by 
Josephus in his Antiquities, first composed about A.D. 93-94. 


2. Proro-LUCIAN IN SAMUEL AND THE TEXT OF SAMUEL USED 
BY THE CHRONICLER AND JOSEPHUS. 


In studying the text of 4Q Sam?, I have been forced to note a 
series of readings in which the Hebrew of 4Q Sami reflects the 
so-called Lucianic recension preserved in the Greek minuscules 
boc,e,, and the Itala. In other words, 4Q Sam? stands with LX X" 
against MT and LXX®. These are proper Proto-Lucianic read- 
ings in a Hebrew text of the first century B.C., four centuries be- 
fore the Syrian Father to whom the recension is attributed. In 
1 Sam. 1-2 Sam. 11:1, the text of 4Q Sam? (and 4Q Sam?) fol- 
lows closely the readings of the family LXX®, especially when 
LXX® and LXX" agree against MT. There are also a sprinkling 
of indisputable Proto-Lucianic readings when 4Q Sam stands 
with LXX* against MT and LXX®, and even a rare instance 
when 4Q Sam and Josephus stand together against al] other tra- 
ditions. A few illustrations follow: 

1. 4Q Sam?: 1 Sam. 5:9 

Ana] IN8 WM | avrn B | zpos ye b’ | wpos yeHarovs boczee 
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2. 4Q Sam?*: 1 Sam. 5:10 
PRIW TPN PAN] OMS TN WM | yy KiBwrov tov Geov 


B | tyv KBwrov tov Beov und bocses 


3. 4Q Sam?: 1 Sam. 23:13 
7D ( ID] PPINW7] | MMI 9D TIN MNwy Mt | Kau Tw OaovA amy- 


yyedn ott Suacerworat B | (arnyyedn) tw caovd ort Sia- 
verwotat bioc.e, & 


4. 4Q Sam?: 1 Sam, 28:1 
[A]ONpIy MAN? [29]] PINT ANN MIND M | es wodewov 
ov Kat ot avdpes cov & | ets tov Todeuov exs peyay (Lat. 
RELLA). EICPETA/PEAA < IECPAEAA. Jos. vi,325. 
TECPAEAA for ?8}11° appears elsewhere in Josephus. 


5. 4Q Sam*: 2 Sam. 3:28 
[ISN] OT] AIAN wT Me | aro TwY ayatwyv ABevynp B | ata 
ABevynp boc.e, Thdt. 


6. 4Q Sam?: 2 Sam. 5:11 °7 
TP WAM] WP TAS wa Me | cae rexrovas AGwv B | xa 
TEKTOVaS Totxov AiGwy (conflate!) b | Pp wan « Chr. 
I4:1 | Kae TexTovas ToLxov OC€, X. 


Moreover, in sections where Chronicles overlaps with Samuel 
in this section 1 Sam. 1-2 Sam. 11:1,3% the text of Chronicles 
normally agrees with 4Q and LXX®" against MT. 

On the contrary, in 2 Sam. 11:2~—2 Sam. 24:25, the relation of 
4Q Sam?* with LXX® changes wholly. Now 4Q Sam? normally 
stands with LXX4, the Lucianic recension,*®® against LXX, and 
LXX® normally reflects a Proto-Massoretic tradition. We have 
seen above that Thackeray and most recently Barthélemy have 
argued that this section of Samuel is not the Old Greek, but the 
xaiye or Proto-Theodotionic recension. The evidence of the Sam- 
uel manuscripts confirms this conclusion beyond dispute. Fur- 
ther, Josephus and the text of Chronicles also continue to side 
with 4Q Sam? and the Proto-Lucianic text. 

878 On this text, see the analysis of S. Talmon, Textus I (1960), 167, 152. 

That is, in t Sam. 31; 2 Sam. 5:1, 6-25; 6:1~23; 7-8; 10; 41:1. 


°°On the Proto-Lucianic character of the sixth column of the Hexapla, see 
below, n.44. 
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Some illustrations may be found already published in my 
Ancient Library of Qumran.*° More follow below: 


1. 4Q Sam*: 2 Sam. 12:15 
DYTI78] MT M | «vpros B | o Os bgocses 


2. 4Q Sam’: 2 Sam. 12:16 
pws 3ow] 321 M | cae nudcoOy B | kar exafevder ev caxkw 
bocees |. . . emt caxkov Jos. vii,154 | Kae nudwOy ev caKke 


MN cgjnuvb, | etc. 


3. 4Q Sam*: 2 Sam. 13:3 
ININAL]] AN M | wvadap B | wvadaB G° | wvvabav boe, | 
covabns Jos. vii, 178. Cf. 2 Sam. 21:21 = 1 Chr. 20:7. 


4. 4Q Sam?: 2 Sam, 24:17 
MY AY] wyyA Me | wy aw yw 1 Chr. 21:17 | ee 
nouxnoa B | o wounv exaxorounoa G%, Cf. o rouny Jos. 
vii,328. 
5. 4Q Sam?: 2 Sam. 24:16 + 
D[pws ODD] OID] ] > Me GCL | orp Cy oxpwa 
B'D26 I Chr.; cf. Jos. vii, 327. 


6. 4Q Sam*: 2 Sam. 24:18 
O85] 17 TON M | Kau eurev avtTw B | Kat EvTrev ADOVCLC, 


7. 4Q Sam*: 2 Sam. 24:20 
DON WT NIINI] > Me GOL | oopn wt psi 1 Chr. 21:20 | 


opovvas d€ Tov oitov adowy Jos. vii, 330. 


The agreement between the text of Chronicles and 4Q Sam? is 
most significant.*? It makes clear now that the text of the Deu- 
teronomic history used by the Chronicler toward 400 B.C. was 
by no means identical with the received text. Yet it is equally 
clear that the Chronicler used the Old Palestinian text current 
in Jerusalem in his day. That in 1 Sam. 1-2 Sam. 11:1 the Chron- 
icler used a text very closely related to that of 4Q Sam?* and 
LXX2= and in 2 Sam. 11:2-24:25 a text closely related to 4Q 

* ALQ’, pp. 188-89, n.40a. Samples are chosen arbitrarily from a passage at 
the beginning and a passage at the end of the section. 

“Among other things it means that we can control better the Chronicler’s 


treatment of his sources. The usual! picture painted of the Chronicler violently or 
willfully distorting Samuel and Kings to suit his fancy must be radically revised. 
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Sam? and LXX}+, but not to LX X35, yields further evidence for the 
Old Palestinian substratum in the Lucianic recension. 

Perhaps we can now proceed to sketch a general theory of the 
development of the Hebrew text-types and the Greek recensions 
of Samuel. There is evidence that the Septuagint of Samuel and 
Kings was translated from an Egyptian Hebrew text that sep- 
arated from the Old Palestinian textual tradition no later than 
the fourth century B.C.*? This text differed sharply from the 
textus receptus, and while more closely allied to Palestinian texts 
from Qumran, nevertheless is distinct from them. This Old 
Greek text was revised no later than the first century B.C. toward 
a Hebrew text we can trace in Palestine in the Chronicler and 
in the three manuscripts from Cave IV, Qumran. The Greek 
form is extant in quotations in Josephus, in the substratum of 
the Lucianic Recension preserved in the Greek minuscules bocze., 
and, surprisingly enough, in the sixth column of Origen’s Hexapla 
to 2 Sam. 11:2-1 Kgs 2:11. Adam Mez first noted that the 
sixth column in the Hexapla, normally Theodotion, was directly 
related to the Greek biblical text used by Josephus, and to the 
Lucianic recension.** To Barthélemy must go the credit, however, 
for fully demonstrating the importance of this material, of freeing 
the sixth column here of its Theodotionic label, and of dealing 
systematically with its relations to the family boc,e,. Barthélemy 
concludes that the column contains the lost Septuagint of this 
section of Samuel-Kings. Here he errs, not being aware of the 
new evidence relating to the Proto-Lucianic recension. In fact 
the column preserves the Proto-Lucianic recension in relatively 
pure form. The Old Greek is lost in this section as in 2 Kgs 
(Thackeray’s y8).** The first stage, then, in the history of the 


“?See W. F. Albright, “New Light on Early Recension of the Hebrew Bible,” 
pp. 27-33; ALQ’, pp. 180f. 

‘8A Mez, Die Bibel des Josephus... (Basel, 1895). Cf. Barthélemy, DA, 
pp. 1309f. 

“See Barthélemy, DA, pp. 126-36. The following points should be stressed 
about 9, ie., the sixth column in the section By of Reigns: (1) the readings fol- 
low the Lucian text closely, but occasionally are superior to the witnesses bocze2; 
(2) the readings are very often against MT; and (3) the readings often give trans- 
lations of terms where LX XB transliterates ! 

In addition to the new Qumran evidence, supporting the identification of the 
Proto-Lucianic recension, we should observe that elsewhere in Samuel there are 
Greek materials difficult to explain by Barthélemy’s hypothesis. For example, in 
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Greek recensions was the Proto-Lucian recension of the second 
or first century B.C., revised to conform to a Palestinian Hebrew 
text. 

The second stage is represented by the xaiye recension made 
about the middle of the first century A.D. The Palestinian tra- 
dition underlying the Proto-Lucianic Greek was jettisoned, re- 
placed by the Proto-Massoretic text as the Hebrew base. 

The final stage is found in the late Greek recensions of the 
second century A.D., notably Symmachus, and Aquila, who un- 
dertook the further revision of the kaye text, bringing it into 
conformity with the official Rabbinic text of Samuel. 

Similarly we can schematize the history of the Hebrew textual 
families. The text of Samuel as it developed from a fifth cen- 
tury archetype split into three branches. (1) The Old Sep- 
tuagint witnesses to an Egyptian local text. (2) 4Q Sam in its 
several manuscripts, as well as the Chronicler and Josephus, 
give witness to a Palestinian tradition at home in Palestine in the 
fourth century B.C. (Chronicles), the third century B.C. (4Q 
Sam>), the first century B.C. (4Q Sam’, the Hebrew text under- 
lying the Proto-Lucianic Recension), and the first century A.D. 
(Josephus’ text). (3) The Proto-Massoretic text is known only 
from the xaiye Greek Recension of the first century A.D. in Sam- 
uel. With Egypt and Palestine preempted by local text-types, 


1 Sam. 17-18, where the Old Greek text has mot been suppressed, the Old Greek is 


much shorter than the Massoretic text, and perhaps original in its short form 
(cf. J. Wellhausen, Der Text der Biicher Samuelis (Gottingen, 1871], pp. 1o4f.). 
The Greek minuses in 17:12-31, 55-18:5 are filled in by (1) a recension belonging 
to the xatye/Theodotionic group, and (2) the Lucianic recension of bocees, which, 
despite its Hexaplaric character, preserves many older readings against the MT, 
against the Theodotionic recension, and, of course, against the Old Greek (omis- 
sions). 

Barthélemy’s readiness to discard the Lucianic recension, sensu stricto, is 
puzzling. He recognizes that L in bocsee and in @ of the fy section go back to a 
non-Massoretic Hebrew tradition, closely related to the Old Greek. But these data 
do not require or even support his radical solution. 

It may be observed in passing that Barthélemy’s selective treatment of Jerome’s 
testimonies to Lucian leaves much to be desired, and that he omits mention of the 
relatively early and important witness of Pseudo-Athanasius. Compare the judi- 
cious recent treatment of these testimonies to Lucian by B. Metzger, Chapters in 
the History of New Testament Textual Criticism (Leiden, 1963), pp. 3-7. Cf. 
also S. Jellicoe, “The Hesychian Recension Reconsidered,” JBL 82 (1963), 409-18. 

In short, I do not perceive any ground for doubting the existence of a “late” 
Lucianic recension, and, in any case, the evidence for an early or Proto-Lucianic 
recension, the substratum of the text of Antioch, remains unaffected. 
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there is no escaping the conclusion, I believe, that the Proto- 
Massoretic text goes back to a local text preserved in Babylon 
in the fourth-second centuries B.C., reintroduced into Jerusalem 
in the Hasmonaean or Herodian period. 


4. A THEoRY oF LocaL TEXTS 


The evidence marshalled to support a theory of local texts of 
Samuel can be applied to other recensionally diverse texts from 
Qumran, especially to the Pentateuch. In the Pentateuch in the 
Proto-Samaritan text of Qumran and in the later Samaritan re- 
cension sensu stricto, we find, I believe, a text which developed 
in Palestine in the fifth-second centuries B.C. Its text is marked 
by “scholarly” reworking; parallel texts were inserted, grammar 
and orthography brought up to date, explanatory expansions and 
glosses intruded. As Kahle observed long ago, it is a text which 
was the work of centuries of growth, not systematic recension.*® 
It appears at Qumran both in Palaeo-Hebrew script, certainly 
a Palestinian trait, and in the Jewish character. The Samaritan 
texts have strong relations with the Egyptian Vorlage of the 
Septuagint, and certain texts of Cave IV, notably the 4Q Num? 
manuscript, though of Samaritan type, have very strong Egyp- 
tian affiliations. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this 
text-type is Palestinian and, like Samuel, closely allied to the 
Egyptian local text utilized by the translators of the Septuagint 
in the third century B.C. The oldest witness to the existence of 
this Palestinian text is to be found in the passages of 1 Chronicles 
1-9, which quote from the Pentateuch. Gillis Gerleman has 
shown that these passages in Chronicles “show greater resem- 
blance to the Samaritan Pentateuch than to the Massoretic.” * 

This leaves the Proto-Massoretic text once again without 
provenience in Palestine or Egypt, and presumably we must look 
again to Babylon as the locale for its preservation and emer- 
gence as a distinct, if conservative, textual type. It reflects little 


*“p. Kahle, “Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Pentateuchtextes,” Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken 88 (1915), 399-439 (now republished in Opera 
Minora [Leiden, 1956], pp. 3-37). 

“Synoptic Studies in the Old Testament (Lund, 1948), pp. 9-12. As will be 
evident below, I cannot accept his explanation of the reasons for this phenomenon. 
Ci. S. Talmon, “The Samaritan Pentateuch,” JJS 2 (1951), 146-50. 
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of the active scribal endeavor which shaped the other recensions, 
especially the Palestinian. Since it would not have been preserved 
in Palaeo-Hebrew, perhaps we find here cause for the rejection 
of the national script for the official text. 

It is necessary to take up, finally, some of the objections raised 
against a theory of local texts. Some scholars, not always those 
with conservative axes to grind, argue that the manuscripts under- 
lying the official recension must have come ultimately from the 
Temple library, and hence would be “Palestinian” texts. Further, 
it is argued that different texts might arise in one locality, and 
one must therefore distinguish between exact or official texts of 
the Temple, etc., and vulgar texts. 

To the first argument we may readily answer that the manu- 
scripts used in the official recension may well have come from 
the Temple. The question is when. Obviously various texts had 
come to Qumran, to the Temple, into scribes’ hands in the era 
immediately preceding the textual crisis which is the normal pre- 
condition for recensional labors. It does not follow at all that 
the text-type in question derived originally from Palestine be- 
cause exemplars of the textual tradition finally came to rest in 
a Palestinian library. 

The distinction “official versus vulgar’ must be abandoned, 
however, as anachronistic. Official and vulgar texts do exist, but 
after official definition, that is, precisely after the promulgation 
of an official text. To use the term “vulgar” of the Proto-Samari- 
tan recension, because of its reworking and revision, is not wholly 
unreasonable, though it obviously was not considered a vulgar 
text in the Samaritan or Qumran community, nor was it deemed 
vulgar, I dare say, by the Chronicler. But our evaluation on 
scientific grounds of the text-critical worth of a text is not iden- 
tical with the mode of judgment applied by the ancients, and 
it would be absurd to apply the designation vulgar to the old 
Samuel manuscript, to the manuscript used to revise the Sep- 
tuagint to produce the Palestinian Greek Recension (Proto- 
Lucian) — in brief, to manuscripts equal to or superior to the 
textus receptus of Samuel. Or to put it most strongly, I challenge 
anyone to give a sensible reason for labeling the short, superb 
text of Jeremiah from Qumran and underlying the Septuagint 
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a vulgar text.*7 No, the term vulgar must be applied to a text 
denigrated in favor of an official text, whether this be the Rab- 
binic Bible or Homeric texts, or else it comes to mean merely 
“non-traditional,” or even “unfamiliar.” 

We must object brusquely also to the notion that textual tra- 
ditions, each having a known character, of limited number, and 
each quite distinct from the other, can exist side by side in the 
same community or locality for centuries. Certainly it runs coun- 
ter to analogies drawn from other fields of textual criticism. In 
the classical field, in Septuagint criticism, in the study of the his- 
tory of the old Latin Bible and the Greek New Testament, schol- 
ars have come to recognize that critical or recensional activity 
regularly follows an era of local textual development. 

It must be remembered that recensionally distinct texts are 
fragile creations; one text, coming in contact with another, im- 
mediately dissolves into a mixed text. One set of corrections and 
centuries of development are destroyed in a twinkling. We may 
observe that there are few mixed texts at Qumr4n, and the Proto- 
Massoretic text reveals no evidence of mixing in the Torah and 
Former Prophets. The development of the traditional texts of 
the Pentateuch and Samuel cannot have taken place in Palestine. 
Too many centuries were required in their making, and the small 
community had insufficient space to furnish isolation for two 
radically distinct texts to mature over a period of centuries in 
pristine innocence of one another. 


“’ For this analysis of the short recension of Jeremiah I am greatly indebted to 
my student Mr. Gerald Janzen. 
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I 


Some years ago, Frank M. Cross and I made a systematic study of the ortho- 
graphy of representative inscriptions in the different North-West Semitic 
dialects. These could be dated by epigraphic and other means to the peiiod 
between the 10th and 6th centuries B.C.E., and thus provided a pattern for 
comparison with Hebrew inscriptions of the same period. The object of the 
investigation was to determine the basic principles governing orthographic 
practice and to trace the course of development and refinement in alphabetic 
spelling of these dialects and of Hebrew in particular. One result of the study! 
was the establishment of a relative chronology, and with the help of related 
disciplines, especially that of palaeography, an absolute chronology could also 
be fixed within limits. Thus it was possible not only to determine the general 
pattern of orthographic development, and to distinguish its principal phases, 
but also to date these approximately. Our conclusions may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The Phoenician phase of consonantal orthography, down tothe end of the 
10th century B.C.E. This was a purely consonantal spelling, without indication 
of vowel sounds at all, and is the oldest form of alphabetic writing. It is charac- 
teristic of the Proto-Canaanite inscriptions found at Sinai and in Palestine. 
Ugaritic spelling, with different aleph signs to indicate various vowels accom- 
panying the aleph, is a special phenomenon arising from the peculiar linguistic 
situation at Ugarit, and has no echoes in later alphabetic spelling. Phoenician 
inscriptions, from the earliest to the latest times are written in typically con- 
sonantal orthography: in fact they define the nature and details of the system. 
The earliest Hebrew inscriptions (e.g., the Gezer calendar) exhibit the same 
characteristics, and clearly belong to this pattern of spelling. 

2. The Aramaic phase, from the 9th century, involving the use of matres 
lectionis to represent certain vowel sounds. Two fuither subdivisions can be 
distinguished: 


1, F. M. Cross, Jr., and D. N. Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography (New Haven, 
1952). 
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a) The introduction of the vowel letters, he, waw, and yodh to represent 
long vowels in the final position: i.e., he for d, e, 6, waw for i, and yodh for i. 
We find this pattern in Aramaic inscriptions from the 9th century on, in the 
Mesha* Inscription (also 9th century), and in Hebrew inscriptional material 
from this period (chiefly 8th century on). In short there was a clear shift in 
Hebrew spelling practice, which may be dated to the 9th century. 

b) The gradual introduction of vowel letters, waw and yodh, in the medial 
position, to represent @ and i. The first examples are found in Aramaic inscrip- 
tions from the late 8th century (e.g., Assur spelled with waw for a), and now 
also in Hebrew from approximately the same period, the end of the 8th century 
(in the so-called Shebna inscription, with the word ’drir, using waw foi the z 
vowel). Such usage, however, remains rare and sporadic in Hebrew until 
the end of the pre-Exilic period. Thus there are only a few examples in the 
whole of the Lachish correspondence. 


Il 


While some questions could not be decided because of lack of evidence, 
and others remain obscure, the general pattern, established by inductive 
analysis from hundreds of examples, has not been seriously undermined by 
critics, but has been confirmed by subsequent discoveries. On the assumption 
that some parts at least of the Old Testament were originally written down 
in the pre-Exilic period, an effort was made to test the usefulness of our studies 
in early Hebrew orthography for the investigation of the biblical text. For 
this purpose a series of studies were made of some of the poems, which on 
other grounds might be regarded as among the oldest compositions in the O.T. 
Professor W. F. Albright pioneered with his important paper on the Oracles of 
Balaam2, followed by studies on Habakkuk iii3; Psalm lxviii4, and most 
recently, Deut. xxxii.5 Cross and I, continuing a long Johns Hopkins concern 
with this early poetry, as attested by the articles of Albright and before him 
of Paul Haupt, have published papers on Deuteronomy xxxii®; Psalm xviii= 
2 Samuel xxii7, and Exodus xv8. and have others as yet unpublished. It is 
our considered judgment that these papers have generally vindicated the applic- 


2. “The Oracles of Balaam’’, JBL 63 (1944), 207-33. 

3 “The Psalm of Habakkuk’’, Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, ed. H. H. Rowley 
(Edinburgh, 1950), pp. 1-18. 

““A Catalogue of Early Hebrew Lyric Poems (Ps. 68)”, HUCA 23/1 (1950-51), 1-40. 
“Some Remarks on the Song of Moses in Deuteronomy 32”, VT 9 (1959), 339-46. 
“The Blessing of Moses”, JBL 67 (1948), 191-210. 

“A Royal Song of Thanksgiving: 2 Samuel 22 = Psalm xviii”, JBL 72 (1953), 15-34. 
“The Song of Miriam”, JNES 14 (1955), 237-50. 
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ation of orthographic analysis to selected biblical passages. That they have 
proved useful in text-criticism and in the clarification of difficult passages can 
hardly be denied. Used circumspectly they may be helpful in fixing an original 
date of written composition. Thus, if any of these poems were written down 
in the age of David and Solomon, we would expect them to have been written 
in the prevailing orthographic style, i.e., Phoenician consonantal orthography. 
While the present Hebrew text of the O.T. naturally reflects much later spelling 
techniques, the presence of examples of archaic spelling (‘“‘mistakes”’ from the 
point of view of later practice, but quite correct according to earlier usage) 
would be evidence in support of such an hypothesis. We would not wish to 
press the case beyond this point, since the evidence is limited, and the conclu- 
sions depend to some degree on the presuppositions adopted and the method 
employed in interp.eting the data. 

The orthographic approach has proved useful not only in identifying the 
features of the earliest Hebrew spelling, but also in distinguishing orthographic- 
ally the dialects of northern and southern Palestine (i.e. Israelite and Judahite). 
A basic difference lies in the pronunciation and spelling of the proto-Semitic 
diphthongs aw and ay, which were contracted in the North to dand é respectively 
while they were preserved uncontracted in the South. Israelite followed Phoe- 
nician and Ugaritic in this respect, while Judahite agrees with Aramaic and 


Arabic. The difference in pronunciation is reflected in the spelling: thus in 


the North the words for “‘house”’ and “death”? would be written bt and mt 
(pronounced bét and mét), while in the South they would be written byt and 
mwt (pronounced bayt and mawt). Comparison of Psalm xviii and 2 Samuel 
xxii indicated the existence of two recensions of this poem, one written in 
the standard Judahite spelling characteristic of MT in general, the other in 
northern orthography.2 While there has been considerable contamination 
of the text in the course of transmission, sufficient evidence for the “‘contracted”’ 
orthography survives in the 2 Samuel recension to support substantially the 
“northern” hypothesis. A further possibility in this direction may be mentioned. 
The date and provenience of the Book of Job have occasioned much debate 
among scholars, and it cannot be said that any hypothesis has won general 
approval as yet. Recently the proposal has been advanced that the book is 
a product of the northern diaspora, i.e. that it comes from the community of 
Israelites exiled from Palestine after the fall of Samaria in 722 B.C.E.10 A 
number of arguments have been adduced in support of this view, but quite 
apart from these, a provisional examination of the orthography of the Book 


9. “A Royal Song of Thanksgiving”, JBL 72 (1953), 15-17. 
10. The suggestion is Albright’s. On the North-Israelite diaspora, see ‘““An Ostracon 
from Calah and the North-Israelite Diaspora”, BASOR 149 (1958), 33-36. 
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of Job shows a surprisingly high incidence of peculiar and even unique 
spellings which are characteristically northern in character. That is, they 
reflect contraction of the diphthongs aw and ay in spelling (and presumably 
therefore in pronunciation), e.g., the particle ‘édh is repeatedly spelled ‘d 
instead of normal Judahite and biblical ‘wd.11 The survival in the book of 
numerous spellings of this sort can hardly be accidental, and may point to 
a “northern” recension of the Book of Job. 


III 


In an important sense, however, these studies have been preliminary. The 
main problem from the beginning has been to determine the place of the MT 
as a whole (and not simply isolated passages and archaic survivals) in the history 
of Hebrew orthography, i.e., in what phase of the evolution of Hebrew spelling 
does the distinctive and characteristic orthography of the MT belong? While 
the MT is by no means homogeneous, and there is considerable variation not 
only between the main divisions (e.g., the orthography of the Torah is more 
conservative than that of the Kethubim, particularly Chronicles) and from 
book to book, but also on the same page or even in the same verse, there is 
nevertheless a discernible pattern in the use of matres lectionis, though this 
has not been clearly analysed or desciibed scientifically. One reason for this 
is the superimposition of Massoretic vocalization on Massoretic spelling in 
the ordinary printed text of the O.T. For the purpose of clarity in the discussion 
which follows, let us make the following distinction between spelling and voca- 
lization: by “spelling”? we mean the Hebrew letters used to indicate the conso- 
nants and certain vowels, i.e. the unpointed text. This is sometimes called 
the consonantal text, but the term is misleading, since some of the letters 
represent vowels and not consonants. By “‘Massoretic vocalization” we mean 
the full system of vowel indication introduced in the latter half of the 1st 
millennium C.E., which, while combining with the system of vowel letters, 
nevertheless superseded and distorted the earlier pattern. There is ample 
evidence to show that the two systems diverge at many points and reflect 
different periods in the evolution of Hebrew phonology. Thus the vocalization, 
while preserving older traditions, is nevertheless considerably later than the 
pronunciation implied in the spelling of the MT. 

A cursory examination of MT shows that its spelling does not fit into any 
phase of pre-Exilic spelling, which even in the latest materials shows only 
sporadic use of internal matres lectionis. On the contrary, MT exhibits consist- 


il. Job i, 18, ii, 3, 9, viii, 12, 21. 
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ent use of internal matres lectionis for &% and i and the contracted diphthongs 
aw and ay (6 and é respectively). The representation of 6 varies considerably 
(i.e., sometimes the waw is used, sometimes not), while dand é are not represent- 
ed by vowel letters. There is no indication of short vowels. 

If Massoretic spelling was clearly post-Exilic—and since the written compo- 
sition or compilation of any complete book or part of the Old Testament 
could hardly be attributed to an earlier date, this was only to be expected —it 
was not at all clear where in the post-Exilic period the orthography of the 
Massoretic Text properly fits. The terminus ad quem was fixed by the adoption 
of the Massoretic Text with its particular orthography as the official Bible of 
the Jewish community toward the end of the Ist century C.E. This view has 
been fully confirmed by the manuscript discoveries in the Murabba‘at caves: 
the biblical MSS, which date from the Second Revolt, i.e. before 135 C.E., 
are Massoretic both in text and spelling. The origins of Massoretic spelling 
and its emergence as a definable system must be placed much earlier, of course. 
The discoveries at Qumran in addition to the previously known Nash Papyrus 
(and to a lesser extent the evidence of Jewish coins of the 2nd and Ist centuries 
B.C.E.) have enabled us to trace a specifically Massoretic type of spelling back 
to the latter part of the 2nd century B.C.E., or roughly 100 B.C.E. 

For the terminus a quo there was in the first place the Exile. In view of critical 
theories concerning the compilation of the principal parts of the O.T., and 
in particular of the Torah and Former Prophets, it seemed reasonable to date 
the emergence of a canonical text to the century after the Exile. When 
we take into consideration the considerable divergences between the 
latest pre-Exilic orthography and Massoretic spelling, the 5th century 
would appear to be the earliest possible occasion for the appearance 
of Massoretic spelling, while the 4th would be a more reasonable supposition. 
On general considerations therefore, the emergence of Massoretic spelling 
could be narrowed to the period between the Sth-4th and the 2nd centuries 
B.C.E., since by the latter date distinctively Massoretic spelling appears in 
biblical MSS alongside other more elaborate spelling systems. Greater precision 
in narrowing the limits could hardly be undertaken because of the deplorable 
lack of Hebrew inscriptional evidence for the period in question. We are 
dependent chiefly on seals and stamps, with personal and place names!2, and 
these add little to our knowledge of the orthographic practice of the period. 
12. Of these, the well-known yahiid stamps and the five-letter Jerusalem insignia (yrsim) 

may be mentioned. The yahiid stamps are sometimes spelled with the waw for 4, 
sometimes without: the former reflects current practice in the 4th (or possibly late 
Sth) century, while the latter spelling attests the survival of an even older practice. 


The Jerusalem insignia likewise reflects the persistence of a traditional design and 
custom of spelling. 
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IV 


While the Qumran scrolls have provided more than ample materials —in 
fact an overwhelming and embarrassing quantity—for the orthographic 
practice, or rather confusion of the period from the 2nd century B.C.E. through 
the Ist century C.E., they could hardly have been expected to supply data 
for the crucial earlier period in which the origins of Massoretic spelling lie. 
The Qumran community itself does not antedate the latter half of the 2nd 
century B.C.E., andthe bulk of the manuscript materials necessarily belongs 
to the period following the settlement there. That some of the MSS, especially 
of biblical books, might be of an earlier date was a possibility to be considered: 
thus the great Isaiah scroll could be dated by experts to the latter part of the 
2nd century B.C.E.,and a fragment of Ecclesiastes to about the middle of the 
same century. With the refinement of palaeographical analysis in the last few 
years, and the examination of hundreds and hundreds of documents from 
this period, a sequence dating of Qumran MSS has proved feasible. Substantial 
agreement in procedures and results has been achieved by the principal workers 
in this field, chief of whom is Professor Cross. His provisional study in JBL13 
fixed the order and dates of a wide selection of Qumran MSS within relatively 
narrow limits. It has now been superseded by his definitive analysis of all 
presently available Qumran material (in The Bible and the Ancient Near East, 
ed. G. E. Wright, 1961). 

Withthe vast amount of material now available, and with absolute control 
provided by dated documents interspersed through the latter part of the 
period, the dating of the Qumran MSS is virtually certain throughout: we 
may allow a maximum variation of 50 years in the dating of particular MSS. 
As was to be expected, the large majority of documents from Qumran date 
from the period of Essene occupation (i.e., from the late 2nd century B.C.E. 
to the late 1st century C.E.). Nevertheless, Cross has identified several MSS of 
an earlier date, some from the early and middle 2nd century B.C.E., and a 
few fragments even older than these. They may have been brought to Qumran 
by the first settlers, or procured from other sources. In any case, there are now 
three biblical MSS which belong, according to Cross’s analysis, to the period 
from ca. 275-175 B.C.E., and may reasonably be regarded as the oldest sur- 
viving fragments of the Bible. These MSS, only one of which has been published 
in part (4QSam(b))!4 now offer us data concerning Hebrew orthographic 
practice in the 3rd and early 2nd century B.C.E., thus enabling us to close 
partially the gap in the history of post-Exilic spelling; the situation in the 


13. “The Oldest Manuscripts from Qumran”, JBL 74 (1955), 147-72. 
14. Ibid., 165-72. 
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5th—4th centuries remains obscure. In view of the fact that complete publication 
of these MSS is some years off, and because of their critical importance for 
the study of Hebrew orthography in the post-Exilic period, and particularly 
for the origins of Massoretic spelling, Cross has made the necessary 
transcriptions available to me for a provisional orthographic analysis.15 

Cross classifies the documents as follows: 

1. The oldest MS is apparently 4QExod(f), containing Exodus xl, 8-27 
and dating from ca. 275-225 B.C.E. or roughly 250. 

2. 4QSam(b) contains 1 Sam. xvi,1—11; xix,10-17; xx,26—xxi,6; xxiii,9-17, 
and is to be dated ca. 250-200 B.C.E., or about 225. 

3. The last is 4QJer(a), containing Jer. xii,17—xiii,6 and xvii,10-25, and is 
to be dated between 225 and 175 B.C.E., or about 200. 

There is no need to press for a precise dating of the MSS in question at this time, 
and since the science of Hebrew palaeography has not yet achieved the exactitude 
or the prestige of Greek epigraphy, we can allow considerable leeway without de- 
bate. We intend therefore to treat the documents as roughly contemporaneous 
and as coming from the latter half of the 3rd century or, at the latest, the early part 
of the 2nd. The fragments comprise a random selection of sufficient length 
to secure representative orthographic data, though some characteristic forms 
are lacking for the reconstruction of a complete picture of the manuscripts’ 
orthography. Our concern is especially with the use of vowel letters in the ortho- 
graphy of the documents, and more particularly with the representation of the 
medial vowels, since the indication of final vowels had long since been regular- 
ized, and the pattern of use remained relatively unchanged from the 9th or 
8th century on. There is a significant exception to the general rule: in pre- 
Exilic inscriptions the 3rd masculine singular suffix attached to nouns in the 
singular is regularly represented by the letter he, whereas in these documents, 
as in MT commonly, waw is used. The vowel in question was presumably 
6, though this is not ceitain for pre-Massoretic vocalization (i.e., we are depend- 
ent upon Massoretic vocalization for this pronunciation: it may have been 
uh in pre-Exilic times and possibly aw later, contracted to 6 in post-Exilic 
times). Thus the significance of the shift from he to waw is not altogether clear, 
though the use of waw in this situation is sufficient to demonstrate that our 
documents belong to a definitely post-Exilic stratum of Hebrew orthography. 
A second modification of pre-Exilic spelling relates to the 3rd masculine singu- 
lar suffix with plural nouns (Massoretic —-dw) which is represented in pre- 
Exilic inscriptions simply by the letter waw, while in the present documents, 


15. I have consulted with Cross, at various stages in the study, and wish to express my 
appreciation for many helpful suggestions. I must bear responsibility for the con- 
clusions, such as they are. 
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as in MT generally, by -yw. There is some difficulty in explaining the appear- 
ance of the pre-Exilic form in the southern dialect, though it seems to derive 
ultimately from -ayhu. The post-Exilic form —yw is incompatible with Masso- 
retic vocalization —aw, and reflects rather the vocalization -ayw from ayhit 
with syncope of the he as very often in spoken Hebrew (so Siloam ré‘éw for 
MT ré‘ehi, cf. Jer. vi,21 4y9, which is wrongly vocalized.16 Once again we 
have a characteristically post-Exilic form both in our 3rd century documents 
and MT. 

To sum up: the use of vowel letters in the final position in the documents 
under consideration is identical with prevailing practice in MT. Thus he is 
used to represent final 4, @, and 6, e.g., ma (k6) in 4QJer(a). Waw is used for 
final # and 6 (derived from aw—the question of the contraction of the diph- 
thong must be considered further), and yodh for final i and é (derived from 
ay). So far as the final vowel letters are concerned, it is clear that the general 
system which goes back to the 9th century B.C.E. underwent specific changes 
in the post-Exilic period, and that by the 3rd century at the latest they were 
firmly incorporated into standard orthographic practice. The unanimity of 
our 3rd century sources, and their identity with Massoretic practice, suggest 
that the pattern must actually have originated earlier, perhaps in the 4th or 
even 5th century. 


Vv 


It is in connection with the use of medial vowel letters that more fruitful 
results can be obtained, however. The general pattern is the same in all three 
documents, and corresponds closely to that of MT, though with certain signi- 
ficant exceptions. We may summarize the evidence as follows: 

1. There is no use of vowel letters to represent short vowels, as in MT. 

2. The same is true with regard to medial d and é. This is also the common 
practice of MT. 

3. Waw is used for u@ and for 6 which results from the contraction of aw. 
Yodh is used for i and for é which results from the contraction of ay. The 
question as to when these diphthongs contracted is not easily settled. In 
pre-Exilic orthography the chief evidence for the contraction of the diphthongs 
is the loss of the original waw or yodh, while the presence of the waw or yodh 
is evidence of its retention. The situation in post-Exilic orthography is complic- 
ated by various factors, including the persistence of historical spelling, i.e. 
the preservation of waw or yodh after contraction, so that the letter becomes 


16. Early Hebrew Orthography, p. 50, no. 26, and no. 28. 
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in effect a vowel indicator, and by the evidence of Massoretic vocalization, 
which indicates that the diphthong was contracted in certain instances, e.g. 
the construct state of nouns like bét and mét, and preserved in others, e.g. 
in the artificial forms like bayit and mdwet. If contraction had taken place 
we would then expect examples of two concomitant phenomena: 1. the occa- 
sional loss of originally diphthongal waw and yodh, since the sounds would 
fall together with vocalic 6 and é, which are not always or even regularly 
represented by the corresponding vowel letters. 2. Extension of the use of waw 
and yodh to cases of 6 and é which did not originate from the corresponding 
diphthongs aw and ay. In other words, we would expect similarity in ortho- 
graphic treatment of sounds which fell together, or at least some overlapping. 
It is too much to expect that the Hebrew scribes could have maintained a 
formal, i.e. orthographic distinction for any length of time or with consistency 
when the phonemic support for the distinction had been lost. Even in modern 
times with our massive scientific knowledge of linguistics, of etymologies, and 
the principles governing historical spelling, we continually make mistakes in 
attempting to preserve and reconstruct older forms, and the mistakes fall into 
the pattern of contamination described above. It can be safely asserted that 
once different sounds have fallen together, orthographic distinction between 
them on the basis of historical practice or etymology cannot be long maintained 
consistently. In MT, the system of vocalization reflects extensive contraction 
of the diphthongs aw and ay, and the resulting vowels 6 and é are assigned the 
same value as the 6 and é which derive from the original vowels d (or u), and 
i (i.e. hdlem and sére: there are undoubtedly distinctions in quantity, and we 
should reckon with instances of short hélem and sére, but the system used 
does not indicate these, while it does indicate an identity in vowel quality). 
Massoretic spelling, as distinct from vocalization, is less clear on this point. 
On the one hand it carefully preserves the distinction between é derived from 
ay, which is consistently represented by yodh, and é which is derived from i, 
which is rarely if ever so indicated. This regularity can hardly be explained as 
a survival of historical spelling, but is rather rooted in a difference in pronun- 
ciation. It may be explained in either of two ways, or a combination of them: 
either the diphthong had actually been preserved and not contracted, or the 
sére is a short vowel as distinct from the contracted diphthong which is long, 
and is therefore not represented in the orthography. Whether the second 
explanation can be used to cover all cases of the shift i > é is debatable, 
however. On the other hand, the Massoretic treatment of the 6 vowel (hdlem) 
involves extensive representation of vocalic 6, derived from 4 (rather than u, 
which is not indicated by a vowel letter, thus implying that the vowel is short) 
as well as diphthongal 6, derived from aw. This can be taken to mean that the 
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6 sounds have fallen together, and thus that contraction of the diphthong has 
taken place. On the whole it would appear that Massoretic spelling and vocali- 
zation point in the direction of diphthongal contraction: that the contracted 
diphthongs 6 and é are represented by waw and yodh, that the vowel 6 derived 
from dis similarly represented by waw, although not consistently, while e derived 
from i and o derived from u are not represented in the orthography because they 
remained short vowels. 


VI 


When we turn to the new documents from the 3rd century, we find that 
two of them, Exod(f) and Jer(a), conform closely to the orthographic pattern 
of MT, while Sam(b) diverges. The latter makes no use of waw to represent 
the vowel o(hdlem), but distinguishes carefully between the diphthong which 
is always represented by waw and the vowel which is not. This implies strongly 
that the o vowel was not represented orthographically, and that the contraction 
of the diphthong had not yet taken place. Since all three MSS come from 
approximately the same period, it would appear that this was a time of transi- 
tion, with Sam(b) preserving an older orthographic tradition and the other 
MSS belonging to the newer pattern. We also seem to have reached the point 
of origin of Massoretic spelling as such. 

The only significant distinctions in spelling practice among the MSS, and 
between them and MT, concern the use of waw as a medial vowel letter for 
0 (derived from d). There are other differences, but these are minor and may 
be mentioned in passing. Thus there are a few instances in which Massoretic 
vocalization indicates an i vowel, where the MSS do not have yodh to represent 
the vowel. Sam(b) spells the name “David” dwd regularly, as often in MT, even 
though the second vowel is apparently long, as the spelling (with yodh) elsewhere 
in MT, and in many places in the Qumran scrolls, shows. In Sam(b) (as MT here), 
we undoubtedly have a case of historical spelling, the survival of the older, pre- 
Exilic spelling (which we would expect in the case of names particularly) along- 
side the development of the more “correct” fuller spelling. In Exod(f) at xl, 18, 
we have yn for MT yrs which is more regular. This may also be the 
survival of an older spelling (cf. Jon. ii, 7 mn 73) or more likely a scribal slip 
reflecting the current slurring of the vowel (which is unaccented) in ordinary 
pronunciation. There are two similar cases in Jer(a): "wenn for MT ww 
(xvii, 14) and y4x2n (MT same, xiii, 1), where the expected yodh is omitted, 
probably as a reflection of current pronunciation of the unaccented pretonic 
syllable (i.e., the vowel was not heard distinctly or regarded as long). Other 
explanations are possible; in any case such exceptions do not undermine the 
general pattern, but only prove that scribes are human. 
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We may now turn to the evidence for the spelling of oin our documents: 

1. For Sam(b) we have the following—o is never indicated in the ortho- 
graphy, with the possible exception of four words: 

a) ‘tynnb, /é mé ‘éd (1 Sam xx,35, as in MT). Here the waw is etymologic, 
i.e. derived from the diphthong aw: *maw‘id > méd‘éd. 

b) nm, yéndtdn (MT ynnn, but elsewhere jn). Here again the waw is 
etymologic, deriving from an original diphthong. MT spelling is archaizing 
or hypercorrect, since intervocalic he was lost early in ordinary pronunciation 
(MT vocalization is an artificial backformation from yéndtdn). Thus: *yahuna- 
tan> * yawnatan > yéndatan. 

c) on, hayyém (xx, 27, 34, as MT). Again the waw is to be considered 
etymologic: i.e. *yawm > yém. A second root, ym, is reflected in the plural 
yamim, as also in the curious (but repeated) form ym for ‘“‘day” in pre-Exilic 
Judahite materials. We must reckon with a more complex dialectic situation 
in Judah in which bi-forms of the type yawm/yam, qawl/qal, etc., existed side 
by side. 

d) mipn, magom, (xx,27,37; xxi,3 as MT). This is the most difficult form, 
since it is usually derived from *maqdm (root qm). If this derivation is correct 
then it would be the only case of the use of wawfor vocalic 6 (from 4) in Sam(b) 
The consistency of usage with this word (all three cases), and the complete 
absence of any other examples of such use of waw (though there are numerous 
instances of o from d in the materials and an impressive number in which 
MT has waw but where Sam(b) omits), indicates that another explanation is 
implied if not required. On the analogy of Arabic and Syriac formations from 
the same root!7, we suggest that mdqém derives from *magawm rather than 
*magom, and that the waw is etymologic here also. The bi-form magadm > 
mdqém may also have existed, since MT preserves a number of cases in which 
the waw is omitted (though only in combining forms with preposition or 
suffix, where a possible change in pronunciation may be involved). The plural 
form (Méqomot) may likewise be derived from the simple form *magdmat 
rather than one with the diphthong, thus conforming to the pattern suggested 
in (c) above. 

As another illustration of metaplastic formations we may suggest the differ- 
ent spellings of the word Jerusalem. MT spelling of the last syllable is simply 
-/m, implying a pronunciation —Jém, while the vocalization (a permanent Qeré) 
—ayim points to an original diphthong -aym. We know now that this vocali- 
zation is not artificial but derives from a tradition going back at least to the 
2nd century B.C.E. as shown by numerous examples in the Qumran scrolls, 


17, Cf. Syriac gawmd, gawmetha and Arabic ¢33, de 983 dal5, 
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in which the yodh appears in the last syllable (-/ym). This can only signify 
the diphthongal form -aym, as yodh is not used to represent either seghol 
or sére. 

The principal difference between Sam(b) and MT is in the representation 
of the 0 vowel (derived from 4), as the following table indicates: 


4Q Sam (b) Verse M.T. 
1. oxa3 XVi,6 pxiaa 
2; innp XVi,7 inaip 
3. ona xix,12 jenn 
4, ny XX,26 Tiny 
5. TDN xxi,10 TIDNT 


No. 2, the word gomdté is apparently derived from *gqdmat rather than *gawmat, 
although we have argued that mdgom derives from *magawm rather than 
*maqam. Our point is that both basic forms existed in the language, that any 
given substantive may be derived from either root, and that we may expect 
considerable mixture in the use of forms. 

From the evidence presented it is clear that Sam(b) not only uses waw as 
a mater lectionis less frequently than MT, but follows a consistent pattern, 
which is no longer the case with MT: it distinguishes between diphthongal 6 
and vocalic 0, thus implying that there was a difference in the pronunciation 
of these sounds, i.e. the diphthong had not yet been contracted. We must 
in view of these data assign orthographic priority to Sam(b). It reflects a phase 
of Hebrew spelling earlier than that of MT. Cross drew this conclusion on 
general grounds along with the important observation that Sam(b) also 
preserves a text of Samuel which is demonstrably older than that of MT, 
and apparently even of the Vorlage of the LXX.18 We are dealing therefore 
with an archaic MS which preserves a tradition, both textually and orthogra- 
phically, considerably older than the date of the MS itself. As a conservative 
estimate we suggest the 4th century or even late 5th for the pattern, both 
textual and orthographic, preserved in Sam(b). 


Vil 


The evidence for the use of waw for o in Ex(f), which must now be regarded 
as the oldest known MS of the Bible, is as follows: the usage is not consistent, 
though a general pattern emerges—there is extensive use of waw, contrary 


18. “The Oldest Manuscripts from Qumran”, JBL 74 (1955), 165-72. 
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to the practice of Sam(b) and closer to what we find in MT. It is to be noted 
however that the orthography of the MS as a whole is somewhat irregular, 
unlike Sam(b), which is a model of consistency, and it must therefore be used 
with caution. The following cases are clear examples of the use of waw for 
0 (from 4): 


4Q Ex(f) Verse M.T. 

1. IM xl, 9, 13 ink 
OMX 12, 14, 15, 16 onk 

but ink 11 ink 

2. piny 15 oviy 
3. ona 15 ono 
4, psn 20 (3 times), 21 PRA 
5. pps 22 mbS 


These are apparently all cases of o derived from a; waw commonly appears 
when the o occurs under the accent but not always, cf. aniat4. There are not- 
able differences in detail between Ex(f) and MT, though elsewhere MT spells 
these words as does Ex(f). However the spelling of the nota accusativi before 
suffixes with waw is very rare in MT, though common in Ex(f) and in many 
later Qumran texts. It is clear that by the 3rd century and possibly earlier, 
waw was already being used to represent medial o. If we are right in supposing 
that this usage developed as an extension of the use of waw for the contracted 
diphthong aw > 6, then it would mean that the diphthong aw had contracted 
by the 3rd century at the latest. Since the evidence of Sam(b) points in the 
other direction, viz. that contraction had not yet taken place, and the MSS 
are roughly contemporary (in fact in Cross’s opinion Ex(f) is somewhat older 
than Sam(b)), we must look for some other explanation of the use of waw for 
O (i.e., it may be independent of the use in connection with the diphthong) 
or suppose that the two MSS reflect a linguistic transition, in which the archaic 
Sam(b) preserves an older pattern of pronunciation and orthography, while 
Ex(f) reflects a later, contemporary usage. The orthographic pattern represented 
by Ex(f) cannot be later than the early 3rd century, and may be as old as the 
4th. That of Sam(b) must be correspondingly older, though in view of the 
date of the MS itself it can hardly ascend beyond the early 4th century, or 
possibly the late Sth. 

There are additional cases in Ex(f) where waw is not used although the 
corresponding word in MT is vocalized with holem (and in one case spelled 
with waw in MT): 
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4Q Ex(f) Verse M.T. 

oo. FAN x1,12,13 PA 
2. ninon 14 nins 
3. mw 16,19,21,23 mia 
4, fox 17 POR 
5. npn 20 nib27 
6. nop 21,22 nop 


In some cases the omission of the waw may be due to carelessness, in others 
to the survival of historical spelling, and in still others to a difference in pro- 
nunciation or interpretation of the word in question. Thus Nos. | and 3 are 
proper names where we would expect historical spelling, as in MT. No. 2 
may have been understood as a singular form, especially as MT also omits 
the expected waw marking the plural. Nos. 5 and 6 may involve a difference 
in pronunciation especially as MT regularly spells without waw (the original 
vowel behind the holem may have been u rather than d, and in these MSS 
as in MT 0 from u is not represented in the orthography). No. 4 is the only 
clear case of omission, and this is doubtless a survival of older spelling practice 
in Ex(f) (the spelling without waw occurs elsewhere in MT). 

MT and Ex(f) are closer to each other in the matter of the use of waw for 
O than either is to Sam(b). At the same time there are important differences 
between them; particularly as regards the spelling of ’ot-, Ex (f) goes beyond 
MT generally in the direction of the fuller spelling of the later Qumran MSS. 


VII 


The evidence for the use of waw for o for the third MS, Jer(a), is as follows: 
the pattern is very similar to that of Ex(f), and also to that of MT. The follow- 
ing cases illustrate this point: 


4Q Jer(a) Verse M.T. 
1. wins xii,17 wins 
2: TUN xili,1,2,4 TitN 
3. vine xvii,11 = Ke Qi 
4 IVI 14 we 
5. SMISN 16 "ASN 
6. NB 16 Nxin 


7. nr(3) 17,18, efc. nia) 
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4Q Jer(a) Verse M.T. 
8. MIAN xvii,18 MIN 
9. spon 19 qn 
10. 10° 19 wa? 
11. po niaN 22 pa"niax 
12. yw 24 tal 
13. niwy 24 nivy 


It is clear that there is widespread use of waw for 0, comparable to what we 
find in MT, though more extensive in Jer(a) than MT for this passage. Waw 
is used for the contracted diphthong: Nos. 4,6, 7 and possibly 3 (which is pecu- 
liar); waw for o from d in the tone position is common: Nos. 1, 2, 9, 12, 13. Nos. 
5 and 8 involve difficulties in interpretation of the form, though MT usually 
omits the waw. No. 10 is a case of metathesis in Jer(a) where MT W2 is the 
correct reading. No. 11 shows the waw used in an unaccented position, though 
the form may involve a secondary accent: ’abotékem. There are in addition a 
number of cases in which waw is omitted although MT vocalizes with holem. 


4Q Jer(a) Verse M.T. 

1, xp xvii,11 NP 
2, pay 13 yaw 
wa 13 war 

ON 15 prox 

5. ny 16 my 
6. ‘DT 18 T 
7. saw 20 "25 
8, =) boa) 25 p24 


The principal examples involve the Qal active participle, both singular and 
plural, where in agreement with regular MT practice waw is not used. The 
careful orthographic distinction in a MS not otherwise noted in this fashion 
suggests that the pronunciation differed, perhaps due to the position of the 
accent. The 6 of Massoretic vocalization is confirmed however by later Qumran 
scrolls (as well as linguistic analysis). The only other instance of omission in 
Jer(a) is No. 3, where MT also omits the waw. 


IX 


The orthography of these three early scrolls from Cave IV of Qumran is 
the same in all essentials except for the use of waw to represent 0<d; 6 <aw 
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is regularly represented by waw, while o< u is never so represented. Sam (b) 
apparently does not represent o (from 4) at all, while Ex(f) and Jer(a) generally 
do, though with exceptions (discussed above), which arise either as a result of 
historical spelling or differences in contemporary pronunciation(as distinguished 
from Massoretic vocalization); these in turn depend upon the position of the 
accent and the length of the vowel in question. There is also the possibility 
of scribal error. None of the MSS is identical with MT in spelling practice in 
the passages under consideration, and there are general as well as detailed 
differences. Nevertheless all three exhibit features which can be matched in 
MT taken as a whole, and MT could be reconstructed from the evidence of 
the three MSS under consideration. 

The earliest or most conservative spelling is that of Sam(b), which probably 
reflects normative Israelite spelling of the 4th centry B.C.E. There are numerous 
significant differences from 6th century practice to suggest an upper limit 
for Sam(b)’s orthography in the Sth century. The other two MSS exhibit 
freer use of waw as a mater lectionis, but may also be based upon usage going 
back to the 4th century —not earlierin our judgment since it would then be 
difficult to explain the survival of the older tradition in a 3rd century MS like 
Sam(b). In addition, the irregularity in the practice of these MSS suggests that 
the extended use of waw was of recent origin, and that these MSS reflect a 
period of transition both in spelling and pronunciation. 

It may be premature to draw general conclusions about MT on the basis 
of the material now available, but certain points may be made now. MT 
shares with all three early MSS the same orthographic practice with regard to 
final and medial vowel letters, with the single exception of the use of waw 
for 6 (< 4), which varies between Sam(b) and the other documents. This alone 
argues for a long stable orthographic tradition stemming from scribal schools 
of the early post-Exilic period. Massoretic practice with regard to the use of 
waw for 6 might well be described as a compromise between the defective 
spelling of Sam(b) and the extended orthography of Ex(f), and is in fact very 
close to that of Jer(a). It may be further argued that Massoretic spelling was 
delibera ely designed to combine the best features of the different orthographies 
current in the 4th—3rd centuries, preserving continuity with the older conserv- 
ative tradition of Sam(b), and at the same time incorporating the helpful 
features of the newer spelling exhibited in Ex(f) and Jer(a). We may place 
the origins of Massoretic spelling as a definite orthographic system in the late 
3rd or early 2nd century, and describe it as a learned recension based upon the 
best practice of the preceding period. Apparently with official support, it 
gained primacy during the next two centuries, and was ultimately successful 
as the official biblical spelling, sweeping the field of all rivals. 
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THE QUMRAN MANUSCRIPTS AND TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM 


BY 


P. W. SKEHAN 
Washington 


As indicated in the outline distributed to the members of the 
Congress, this is in the nature of one more preliminary report, 
mainly of the Qumran cave 4 materials on which the writer has 
himself been working. We may begin by recalling the fact, already 
indicated by F. M. Cross) and confirmed by the further study of 
J. T. Mrurx of the various biblical materials from Wadi Murabba ‘at, 
that a definite terminus ad quem for the variety of texts that Khirbet 
Qumran provides occurs between the two Jewish revolts; some- 
where before A.D. 135. The standardizing of the text as regards 
orthography, conformity to a selected prototype which yields in 
all essentials the consonants of the Masoretic text, and definitive 
scribal rules for its transmission, was clearly an accomplished fact 
at the time of the second Jewish revolt: this is verifiable explicitly 
for several books of the Pentateuch (Gen., Ex., Deut.), for Isaias, 
and for the Minor Prophets. The Wadi Murabba‘at materials have 
none of the variability of text, format and orthography that is to be 
found at Qumran. 

It has already been indicated by Prof. Cross that the Qumran 
manuscripts of Genesis, six in number, provide nothing of special 
textual interest beyond a few isolated readings. The same is by no 
means true, however, with respect to the other books of the Penta- 
teuch, in which we are clearly dealing in many cases with recensional 
variations. For the paleo-hebrew scroll of Exodus of which a pre- 
liminary announcement was published by the writer, *) there is still 
no definitive indication as to whether or not one can class it as Sama- 
ritan in any sectarian sense. In view of the known attitude of the 
community towards the “men of Ephraim and Manasses”, however, 
the probabilities are all against it. We may now add the fact that 


1) Biblical Archaeologist 17, 1954, 11 and 19. 
*) Journal of Biblical Literature 74, 1955, 182-187. 
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Cross is preparing a manuscript of Numbers (4Q Num‘) in square- 
letter script that contains expanded readings hitherto known only 
from the Samaritan recension—a manuscript with text that is in 
other respects of a mixed character, going sometimes with LXX 
against Sam. and MT, and sometimes with MT against LXX and 
Sam. When one adds to this a manuscript of Exodus (4Q Ex’) of 
distinctly Septuagintal type, +) and the ending of the Song of Moses 
from Deuteronomy published by the writer, 2) which has also 
pronouncedly Septuagintal affiliations, it becomes clear that, with 
the exception of Genesis, the books of the Pentateuch still circulated 
in Palestine down to the First Revolt in copies with varying recensio- 
nal backgrounds. 

This may perhaps be the point for a reflection of a more general 
character. There are, it will be recalled, some 100 biblical manuscripts 
from cave 4 at Qumran. At the end of two years’ acquaintance, in 
varying degrees, with these materials, the writer is still not aware of 
internal evidence which would urge either that any one of these 
manuscripts was copied from another identifiable manuscript among 
the finds, or that any two had a common immediate prototype. 
Put in another way, this is to say that the biblical manuscripts of the 
fourth cave at Qumran have a spread in time of some three hundred 
years; that their origins are to some extent necessarily diverse, and 
that nothing in the materials to my knowledge shows that there was 
a specific type of text for any book to which the community felt 
itself especially committed, and which it endeavored to propagate 
from the scriptorium of the settlement. 

Coming back to the Pentateuch in particular, one fact that should 
perhaps be stressed is that Qumran is not giving us, in these books, 
a multiplicity of unknown readings. Nor does it absolve us of apply- 
ing to the readings it does provide, whether or not these are in 
accord with a known Greek or Samaritan text, the same critical 
judgment with which we approach the Masoretic text itself. Partisans 
of a supposed superiority of the Septuagint in particular still tend 
today, as in earlier times, to regard the evidence of the Greek as 
though from place to place, and from book to book, it were all on 
one plane. Nothing could, of course, be further from the truth; and 
even in such an instance as the end of Deut. xxxti, where materials 
from the LXX and material from Qumran combine to suggest that 


1) Cf. Prof. Cross’ report in Revue biblique 63, 1956, 56. 
2) In BASOR 136, 1954, 12-15. 
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the Masoretic text is in certain respects defective, it is still the fact 
that these alternative recensions themselves are on specific points 
demonstrably corrupt and inferior. 1) 

The books of Judges, Kings, Esdras-Nehemias and Chronicles 
in Qumran cave 4 have not yielded enough material for serious 
textual discussion. Prof. Cross has already indicated that in Josue 
and Samuel there is a strong Septuagintal cast to the Hebrew manu- 
scripts from Qumran 4. This is the less surprising in that for Samuel 
in particular the Masoretic text has long been recognized as partly 
in disorder and as containing lacunae which the Septuagint and the 
Old Latin help to fill. From the twofold viewpoint of the amount 
of text preserved, and the direct value of that text as a source of 
fruitful criticism of the Masoretic tradition, the Books of Samuel 
are in fact unique at Qumran. 

For the remaining books it may be briefly said that the only areas 
in which notable and extensive differences from the consonantal 
text of the Masora are still possible would be the Minor Prophets 
and Jeremias. The writer has been working on one manuscript of 
the Minor Prophets, from about Herodian times, and finds that it 
presents the early books in the order given in the Masora, and that 
nearly all its verifiable text is quite ordinary, except for a rather 
full orthography of the known Qumran type. The texts of Ezechiel, 
and of the Ketubim as a whole, offer no differences of recensional 
character, and a quite limited number of interesting variants. 

For Isaias, the complete scroll from cave 1 remains textually the 
most interesting document, and there is nothing among the 15 
manuscripts of cave 4 which is recensionally different from the 
received consonantal text, or yields improved readings in any signi- 


1) I refer in particular to the reading ?#r Yhwh in Dt. xxxii 37; though in my 
judgment the secondary and conflate character of verse 43 in these witnesses 
is equally patent. Incidentally, it is now possible, another piece of the “Song of 
Moses”’ manuscript (4Q Dt 9) having been acquired this year, to clarify the very 
troublesome arrangement of the stichoi in Dt. xxxii 37°-41°, the next to last 
column of that text. When it was published in BASOR I felt obliged to assume, 
methodologically, that the text must have been written uniformly, either one or 
two hemistichs to the line. Neither arrangement could lead to a satisfactory 
result; I therefore assumed a number of lacunae. Though the new fragment is 
a small one, it is sufficient to show that the column had some lines with two 
hemistichs, and others with only one: of an 11-line column, lines 1-4, 9 and 10 
had each one hemistich; while lines 5-8 and 11 had two. There is nothing else 
quite like this at Qumran, and it can only be attributed to the individual scribe’s 
desire to end his text, as he in fact did, exactly with the bottom of his final column. 
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ficant degree. Only a few detailed considerations suggest themselves. 
Probably our oldest manuscript (4Q Is") contains Is. xlii 4-11; in 
xlii 4 it already has the well-known variant brit ‘olam for berit ‘am. 
Since the reading is quite impossible, we have no reason to be 
grateful. Published mention has already been made!) of the late 
manuscript (4Q Is°) which contains such names as Yhwh, Yhwh 
sbwt, >lwhynw, and the like, in paleohebrew script. This is almost 
unique among square-letter biblical manuscripts in Qumran cave 4; ?) 
but it occurs again in biblical materials from two other caves. In 
general, also in non-biblical manuscripts, this is a late phenomenon 
at Qumran; and our oldest witness to a differentiation in script for 
the tetragrammaton is still probably the Fuad papyrus of Deuteronomy 
in Greek, *) in which the name appears in the square-letter Hebrew 
script. 

The point perhaps still deserves to be stressed, that among other 
things which the large scroll from cave 1 illustrates for us is an 
exegetical process at work within the transmission of the text itself, 
in Hebrew. In J. ZIEGLER’s excellent Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta 
des Buches Isaias, *) he provides two extensive chapters (pp. 103-134; 
134-175) on the relationship of the LXX of Isaias to the other Old 
Testament books, and on the reciprocal influences, within the book, 
of one passage on another where some association of thought or 
phraseology has led to harmonizing. In the former of these chapters 
he allows (p. 105) for the possibility that borrowings from the other 
O.T. books into the text of Isaias may already have been present 
in the translator’s Vor/age; in the other chapter he leaves open (p. 134) 
the like possibility that the harmonizing of similar or related passages 
within the book of Isaias may also have been done, in many cases, 
in a Hebrew text leading up to the copy which stood before the 
translator. Now, IQ Is* and the LXX of Isaias are not recensionally 
connected, though they have an occasional reading in common; 
but they are mutually illustrative, because the cave 1 manuscript 
gives us, for the first time in Hebrew, the kind of glossed and reworked 
manuscript that the LXX prototype must have been. I subjoin to 


1) By the writer, in Catholic Biblical Quarterly 17, 1955, 42-43. 

2) One occurrence of ?/vhym which seems to belong to a badly deteriorated 
MS. of Leviticus remains to be verified. 

3) W. G. WappeLt, “The Tetragrammaton in the LXX”, in JTS 45 (1944) 
158-161: P. Fouad Inv. 266, lxx Deut. xxxi 28-xxxii 7. 

4) A, T. Abhandlungen xii, 3; Minster i. W., 1934. 
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this paper a list of some twenty-seven passages in the large scroll 
containing unique readings, each of which is dependent on another 
passage in Isaias or on a specific reading from some other prophetical 
book. 1) The phenomenon is too frequent and well-defined, especially 
in the second half of the scroll, to be indeliberate. It is in fact a 
part of the technique which, when applied more consistently and 
on a broader scale, produced the Samaritan recension of the Penta- 
teuch. The process is, as already stated, an exegetical one, excluded 
for the future by the definitive standards of text transmission that 
accompanied the stabilization of the consonantal text between the 
two revolts. Since Isaias was quite evidently the most studied book 
outside the Pentateuch, it understandably reflects the result of this 
study in pronounced degree, on the one hand in 1Q Is* and on the 
other in the LXX rendering. Of the cave 4 manuscripts of Isaias 
none seems to be of this type. In 4Q Is‘, the latest of them, the text 
of Is. xi 9 has been accommodated to that of the very similar verse 
Hab. it 14—but that is about all. 

It has been in conjunction with the text of Isaias that the writer 
has examined to some extent the likely effects of the extrabiblical 
documents at Qumran in providing us with text-critical materials 
for the O.T. itself. This examination has been tentative, and has been 
centered on a book for which we have now fragments of quite a 
number of manuscripts showing, as already indicated, rather little 
significant variability in the text. It is therefore hardly surprising that 
the conclusion thus far is largely negative: allusions and /ewmata 
in the extrabiblical documents may yield some points of detail, 
but will not alter our understanding of the textual history of the 
book. This is by no means to exclude the eventual importance of 


1) Is. i 7 cf. Lev. xxvi 32;Is.lii14. Is. xlvi5 cf. xl 25; xiv 14. 
i 15 cf. lix 3. xlvii 12 cf. Jer. iii 25. 
ii 20 cf. xvii 8. li 3 cf. li 11; xxxv 10. 
xxxii 11 cf. xxxii 12 and Jer. xlix 3. li 6cf. xl 26. 
xxxiv 4 cf. Mich. i 4. lii 8cf. liv 7; Zach. i 16. 
xxxvi 4 cf. xxxvii 10. lii 12 cf. liv 5. 
xxxvi 11 cf. xxxvi 12. lvii 11 cf. xlvii 7. 
xxxvii 4 cf. Jer. xxi 7; xxxvili 4. Ivii 12 cf. lvii 13. 
xxxvii 31 cf. xxxvii 4. lix 7 cf. Hab. i 3. 
xxxvii 32 cf. ii 3. Ix 13 cf. xxxv 2. 
XXXxvili 6 cf. xxxvii 35; 2 Kgs. xx 6. lx 21 cf. Ixi 3 
xl 18 cf. xl 25. Ixii 9 cf. Ps. cxlviii 5,13; Is. 
xliv 15-16 cf. xliv 19; xlvii 14. Ixvi 9. 


xlv 1cf. xlv 2. 
xlv 9cf. xlv 10. 
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careful study along these lines, as more and more material continues 
to be published; here tribute has of course to be paid to the thoughtful 
exploratory article of C. RABIN in the /7S of last year. 1) Two consider- 
ations would, in fact, suggest that the scope for such study may be 
somewhat larger and more challenging even than Dr. Rastn has 
indicated. One, already mentioned, is that there is not now any 
good evidence, so far as I know, that the sect committed itself to 
consistently transmitting a standardized form of text for any biblical 
book. The other is that the principle of “limited variability”, as Dr. 
RasIn has described it, with analogies especially from Coran trans- 
mission, is still visible at work within the Jewish tradition, preserving 
and expounding consonantal variants from the known Masoretic 
standard, as late as the Targum to the Ketubim. Since we already 
know that the peshers of Qumran can contain a /emma and an explana- 
tion which are in fact at odds with one another as to the text, we can 
be quite sure that both they and the other extrabiblical documents 
will bear repeated scrutiny before the last variant has been identified 
and evaluated. On the other hand, the writer has already had occasion 
to indicate ?) that genuine variants which do occur, for example in 
the large Isaias scroll from cave 1, are at times matched in the extra- 
biblical materials from Qumran by the standard Masoretic reading 
for the same place. 

For the Psalms, the outline you have received suggests a good 
deal of preoccupation with the external arrangement. For this there 
are two reasons. One is the fact that the Qumran cave 4 manuscripts 
reflect a practice of transmitting the Psalm text in a form in keeping 
with the verse structure, parallel with the more mechanical mode of 
transmission contained in the later codices and printed bibles. The 
other is the omissions and rearrangements of entire Psalms, which 
do occur, and which raise the question how far they may be significant. 

With respect to arrangement in verse form, the most interesting 
document is 4Q Ps», carefully prepared on whitish leather, in a hand 
of the Herodian period, 18 lines to the column, at least eight columns 
to the skin; each line contains a single hemistich. The Psalms now 
represented are xci-xciv, xcix-c, Cii-cili, Cxti-cxvi, cxviii. Psalm cxvii 
(the short one) was certainly included. Psalms civ-cxi were demon- 
strably omitted, though several fragmentary manuscripts from 4Q 


1) “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the History of the Old Testament Text”, /7TS 
n.s. VI, 1955, 174-182. 
*) In CBQ, 17, 1955, 41. 
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contain one or more Psalms from this part of the book (Pss. civ-cv, 
cvii, cix). Considering the short, narrow columns with ample spacing 
between, it is most unlikely that 4Q Ps? ever contained the entire 
Psalter. Its text is quite close to the Masora, even in orthography. 
In Ps cii 20 it gives mim*én qodsé for the Masoretic minriém qodso; 
but the verb A7sgip and the parallel hemistich both favor the Masoretic 
reading. 

4Q Ps* is apparently of the Hasmonean period. As indicated in 
the outline, this Ms arranges the Psalms and their titles as they still 
appear in the Masora: there is no special separation between title 
and text, the se/ah appears as though part of the continuous text, and 
stichometric arrangement is not observed. What remains of it are 
portions of Pss. v-vi, xxxi, xxxiii, xxxv-xxxvi, xxxviii and lxxi, liii-liv, 
Ixvi-lxvii and lxix. Psalm xxxii was omitted (as is the case also in 
another, unpublished, ancient portion of a Psalter, not from cave 
4 at Qumran). Psalm lxxi, which has no title, is given in continuous 
text with Psalm xxxvili, as though it were part of the same Psalm. 
The best explanation the writer can offer for this is that the 6th and 
final verse of Psalm Ixx is quite similar in thought and diction to the 
last verse of Psalm xxxviii, and that on this basis some scribe or 
reciter of the Psalms grouped Psalms xxxviii and Ixxi, having in 
mind the sequence Ixx-lxxi. In view of the presence among our 
fragments of Psalms Ixvi-lxvii and lxix, an explanation based on the 
identity of Psalm xl 13-18 with all of Psalm Ixx would encounter 
difficulties. 

4Q Ps* presents both some good readings and some quite bad 
ones. In Ps. xxxviii 20 for (w?dybay) hayyim (‘asemé) of MT, this Ms. 
reads hinndm as is required by the parallelism. In Ps. lxix 11, for 
MT?s wa@ ebke(h) (bassém naps?) the Ms. has wa@’ak. In Ps. xxi 6 for the 
well-known crux (mimmé -immiattah) gézi, the Ms. reads ‘ozgi. 
But in Ps. lxix 4, where MT has kala ‘énay myahhel (l@léhay), this 
Ms. has Aalyé sinnay, or, if you prefer, fanay.1) And in Ps. xxxviil 
21 for MT’s yistniini tahat rod*pi téb, the Ms. has y*sosstni tahat dabar 
tob. 

Two other Mss. of the Psalter deserve brief mention. Of one 
(4Q Ps4) there are extant fragments of only Psalms civ and cxlvii— 
including the fragment on which Psalm cxlvii ends and Psalm civ 
begins. The other (4Q Ps¢) is a late and very regular hand, with tittled 


1) Sinnay suggested itself first, because of the opposite corruption in Cant. v 12, 
where for ‘éna(y)w A. Vaccari rightly restores sinnd(y)w. 
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preserved), but with the Qumran type of full orthography. Like 
4Q Ise, it would seem to come from the closing years of the sectarian 
settlement. Occasionally, as in Psalms xviii, xxvii and xxxvii, it shows 
an arrangement with two hemistichs to the line. In Ps. xviii 33-36 this 
arrangement is, however, a mechanical one which no longer fits the 
parallelism. Consistent examples of this type of arrangement are 
found only in the two Mss. (4Q Ps. *,*) of the long alphabetic 
Psalm cxix. 

We come now to the Septuagint materials with which Qumran 
cave 4 provides us. Of a leather ms. of Numbers, written about 30 
letters to the line in a hand of the first century B.C., there are extant 
portions of iti 30-iv 14. Some of the fragments were recovered from 
the cave itself in the controlled excavation by the archaeologists. 
With this paper will be published the transcription of iii 40-42 and 
iv 6-9: two fairly continuous passages which represent more than 
half of the material. 


4Q LXX Numbers 


iii 40-42 a|PIGBMHCO[y av mewtotoxov apoev 
Tov VIJWNICPAHAATI[o wyveatov xat exaven 
xat AXBJETONAPIGMON[ES ovoratos * xat 
ANL]VEITOYCAEYITA[S euot eyw Kuprocg 
ave, TavtwV] TWN TIP[wtotoxev tw vie 
Topand xan ta xtH|NHT[ov Acurtev ave 
TAVTWY TOV me] TOTOKWN[ev TOLG XTYVECLV 
cov viov IopanjA “KAIETT[eoxeato Mavong 
ov tTeoTov eveT ]EIAAT[O 


40. apiOunoov: all other witnesses exroxepar. Cf. Numb. iti 
15, xprOuncov Mm b g sms v8 w Sahidic. 
Iopana: note absence of abbreviation. 
Axe: supposed, with AFGM, etc., AaBere BF. 
aotOuov: so BG, etc.; aptOuov avtwy AFMN, etc. 
41. Anuder: lege Anup, codd. 


iv 6-9. Stw]CTHPAC[?xar 
ex. THY tToaTeCav THY TPO]KEIMENHN € 
muBarovaty ET AUTYV wJATIONY[«]KING: 
VOV XXL OWOOVGLY ET av] THCTAT[pv]BAI 
a xar tag Ouraxasg xar TIOYCKYAGOYCKAI 
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<a oToVoELa ev O16 ome |NAEIENAY TOIC 
Kat Ot HoTOL ot Sta mavt]OCETTAY THIECO 
vrats xar etBadrovoty ex avt]HNIM[attov 
xoxxtvoy xat xadvvouct]NAY THNKA[Av 
uuatt Sepuative vaxtvJ@IN[cor xat dt 
euBadrovaw dt autyg tous St]GYCTHPAC 
nar Anuipovtat tuatrov vaxtv]GINONKAI 
xadvipovaty thy Avyviav THICOAYCEWC 
heehee Seen <a Sase Mane peer ane x]Al 


9 


6. dtwornpas: all witnesses avapopetc; cf. LXX Exod. 
7. vaxtvGiov: all witnesses odAotoppupov. 
dwoovew ex autys: Gekx only; other mss. omit. 
ev avtot¢: dg npt only; other mss. omit. 
em auty: codd. ex autye. 
8. Stworjpac: as verse 6. 
9. tS pavcews: THY PwTtiTovcav mss.; Tov gwtos bw; 
Armen. ut vid. tov pwtoc (2? tTHS pauvoews); cf. LXX 
Gen. 115. 
xat: the line may have read xat tovg Avyvoug xar TAC 
Aafsidacg xat (omit avtys bis). 


In general, the text is that which we know; for example in iv 7 
the expression tyv tpaneCav tyHy mpoxetwevyy is a uMique Occurrence 
in the LXX to represent su/ban happanim, and the reading occurs 
identically in our fragments. There are, however, notable variations 
in diction which indicate a deliberate recensional treatment of the 
book at a very early period. The reading ap:Quyoov in i 40 is to 
be found in no other manuscript in this place; but various forms 
of the verb apQuerv are a characteristic feature of codex A nine 
times in Numbers ii, and again in iii 16, as against the extoxentetv 
of the codex B. This latter verb is of course the standard LXX 
equivalent for 3p in the book of Numbers and elsewhere; and it 
occurs (at least its first two letters occur) in the Qumran manuscript 
in itt 42. In Numbers iv 6 and 8, the term for the carrying-poles or 
baddim in our manuscript alone is dwwornpas, all other Greek witnesses 
having avapopetc; but the term dtwotnpat is used for baddim 
regularly in the LXX of Exodus. On the other hand, in Numb. iv 
11 of the Qumran MS. the same Hebrew term is represented by 
aet[yeac], a word otherwise known to us in LXX only from Neh. 
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iv 11, where the Hebrew is quite different. In Numb. iv 9, the equi- 
valent for mnérat hamma@ér is not thy dAvyvtav THY PwTICovTay as 
in practically all manuscripts, but uniquely [zyv Avyvtav ty]¢ Pavcewc, 
using for wd@ér a rendering that occurs otherwise in LXX only in 
Gen. i 14-15 and Ps. Ixxiii (Ixxiv) 16, with four scattered occurrences 
(Exod. xxv 5-6; Syw., Exod. xxxv 8; A/., Lev. xxiv 1) in the known 
hexaplaric materials. The impression which the writer derives from 
this is that a somewhat awkward Greek rendering of Numbers 
has been reworked anciently to yield the recension contained in our 
later codices. 

The papyrus manuscript of Leviticus (4Q LXX Lev»), of which 
again some fragments were obtained from the controlled excavations, 
is in a hand closely akin to that of the Fuad papyrus of Deut., and is 
datable accordingly to the first century B.C. Averaging about 27 
letters to the line, it presents us with numerous fragments of chapters 
2 to 5 of the book, from which ten separate segments of text can be 
pieced together (ii 3-5; ii 7; ili 4; itt 9-13; iv 6-8; iv 10-11; iv 18-20; 
iv 26-29; v 8-10; v 18-24). Its only special feature is that in the midst 
of the Greek text familiar from the LX X codices, the divine name 
here appears not as Kuptoc, but as |AG) — a form previously known 
to us in manuscript only from the margin of the codex Q of the 
Prophets. The reading twv evrokwv Taw in iv 27 is ineluctable; 
and in iii 12 the last two letters of the same name can be verified— 
Kuptoc does not occur in the document. This new evidence strongly 
suggests that the usage in question goes back for some books at 
least to the beginnings of the Septuagint rendering, and antedates 
such devices as that in the Fuad papyrus or the special scripts in the 
more recent Hebrew manuscripts of Qumran and in later Greek 
witnesses. 

We come finally to the scroll of Leviticus on leather 4Q LXX 
Lev. *), of which we have Lev. xxvi 2-16 in lines of about 47 letters. 
This is the full length of one column of 28 lines, with stitching 
broken away at the left, where the margin is intact for the last 12 lines. 
The upper left of the column and the ends of all the lines are missing; 
the hand is apparently of the first century A.D. A new section at 
xxvi 14 is marked by a spacing of about three letters’ width within 
the line and by a horizontal paragraph mark in the margin. Unfortun- 
ately, the divine name in any form does not occur in the preserved 
text. 

That text is in the main the rendering of Leviticus with which we 
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are familiar; nevertheless, in the limited material we have (of which 
a full publication will be subjoined to this paper) there are ten 
separate readings which are unique. Of these, nine are farther from 
a mechanical rendering of the Masoretic text than what is contained 
in the codices; one is closer, though this one (1. 15) depends on an 
inference as regards the quantity of text to fill a gap. None of these 
unique readings has anything to offer for the criticism of the Hebrew 
consonantal text itself. There are also five readings for which the 
Qumran MS. provides direct evidence, on which the later Greek 
codices are notably divided; with regard to these the scroll shows 
no systematic affiliation. Two of the unique readings, in the writer’s 
judgment, can only be extremely early. In xxvi 11, for xa. ov 
BdeavEetat 7 Wuyn pov vac, the Qumran reading is xa. ov fde- 
AvEowat vyac; and in xxvi 12, for (xat vuero eoecOe por) Anocg the 
Qumran text has eOv[oc]. Of these Qumran readings, the former 
introduces an anthropomorphic turn which is not in the original 
text; and the latter, in rendering ‘am by eOvoc, violates the pattern 
by which LXX regularly applies <Ovoc to the gentiles, and Aaog 
to the people of Israel. The general impression with which the writer 
is left is that we have here one more book of the O.T. in which a 
single early Greek rendering seems to have undergone a good deal 
of what we would today call critical revision, in the period even 
before Origen.” 
Patrick W. SKEHAN 


*For the Septuagintal materials, see also P. Kahle, 
"The Greek Bible and the Gospels: Fragments from 
the Judaean Desert," Studia Evangelica [I.] ed. 
Kurt Aland et al., (Texte und Untersuchungen ... 
73), Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1959, pp. 613-621 
(especially 615-618). 
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4 Q LXX Lev. Lev. xxvi 2-16. 
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An omission of about the length of xa. nownonte autac 
must be supposed. 

Tye yt vpzewv: codd. vuw cf. MT. 

cov Evaov ev xaf |: MSS. ta Evdn tev mediwv amodwoet Tov 
xaptov autwy = MT. tov Evdov sic; ev xaftow autov...?] 
autos: as B*Ay Ethiopic; arsontog B** FGMN etc. Lev. 
xxvi 5 is the source of Amos ix 13 LXX, where the same 
confusion exists; in Lev. apyrtoc is thus a very early corrupt- 
tion (MT dayis = adoytoc) and Amos LXX could primitive- 
ly have adopted either term. 

cevy[nrov]: corrected from onopov by the same hand; the 
oro is cancelled and the pe dotted, in the MS. 

[o] expoBwv vuac: as F bmn Armen. Cyr.; vac o expoBwv 
B etc. 

HAL TeOAEUOS OV dteAcvoetar [Sia tTHS YS vuwv]: in its 
primitive place, as in MT; so G, etc.; B**AFM etc. have it 
twice, here and before verse 6; B* before verse 6 only; 
gnpt Ethiopic omit it entirely. 

Mevte vw: €& vv tevte Codd. 

[uolu 1 Sdabyxy efo]rar [ueO vuwv?]; codd. xa. otyow tH 
SiaOyxnv pov we8 vuwv as MT. 

For madam xor marare maratwv of codd. this MS. can 
have had no more than madara maratwv cf. MT. 

weta twv vew[v]: codd. ex mpocowrov vewv. 

ov PdcdvEoua vac: all witnesses ov BdeAvEeTa. y ux pov 
VELOC. 

uot as FGMN etc.; wou BAkx. 

eOvog : all witnesses, and 2 Cor. vi 16, Axog (b w Armen. 
*4* eug Anov). 

eyyns for ex yno. 

cov Cuyov tlov deououvj: so dnt Lat. Origen ™; most 
witnesses tov Seouov tov Cuyou. 

you: omit tavta as Boh. Ethiop. Lat. 

[meocta]yyaot wou; all witnesses, xptuaotw pov. 

ar[Aa worte?]: codd. wore; dn Armen. xat; Ethiop. xat wore. 
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ASPECTS OF THE TEXTUAL TRANSMISSION OF THE BIBLE IN 
THE LIGHT OF QUMRAN MANUSCRIPTS 


SHEMARYAHU TALMON 


I 


The discovery of the Scrolls from the Judaean Desert has added a new dimen- 
sion to Biblical text criticism. It goes without saying that these MSS which 
precede the oldest extant MSS of the MT by more than a millennium, in view 
of their antiquity, are of unsurpassed importance for an investigation into 
the early history of the text of the OT. Much already has been learned from 
research carried out so far. More is to be expected from the edition of yet 
unpublished MSS, and from an ensuing evaluation of their contribution to 
a better understanding of the processes by which the Bible text was trans- 
mitted.! 

The new material often helps in elucidating the genesis, and the history 
of individual variants in which one or more of the ancient VSS differ from 
the MT. They also open up new possibilities for the recovery or the recon- 
struction of the factors which underlie textual variation. The sifting of these 
cases, their classification, and a statistical assessment of the frequency of 
their appearance may make possible the systematic presentation of the processes 
which can be proved empirically to have been conducive to the emergence. 
of variae lectiones. The pertinent information gained from these first-hand 
sources, because of their scope and their primacy, should enable scholars 
to improve on previous attempts along these lines, such as F. Delitzsch’s 
Lese- und Schreibfehler im Alten Testament (Berlin—Leipzig 1920). 

Prior to the discovery of the Qumran Scrolls, observations on the skill and 
the peculiarities of the ancient copyists of the Biblical text could be inferred 
only from the analysis of variants which are extant in mediaeval Heb. MSS, 


1 A valuable summary of these aspects of the Scrolls may be found in Frank M. Cross, 
Jr., The Ancient Library of Qumran, revised edition (1961) 161-194, where pertinent 
earlier literature is quoted. See further: H.M. Orlinsky, ‘“‘The Textual Criticism of the 
Old Testament’’, The Bible and the Ancient Near East, Essays in Honor of W.F. Albright, 
ed. G.E. Wright (New York 1961) 113-132; D. Barthélemy, Les Devanciers D’ Aquila 


(Leiden 1963); W.H. Brownlee, The Meaning of the Qumran Scrolls for the Bible (Oxford 
1964), 
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or had to be abstracted from deviating translations in the ancient VSS. With 
the pre-Christian Hebrew Scrolls from Qumran at our disposal, we now are 
in a position to verify principles established by inference, and to put them to 
a practical test. The Scrolls afford us a completely new insight into ancient 
scribal craft and give us an unexampled visual impression of the physical 
appearance of the manuscripts in which arose the Biblical variae lectiones. 
We now can observe at close range, so to say in situ, scribal techniques of 
the Second Commonwealth period which left their impression on the Bible 
text in subsequent stages of its history. We can perceive the manuscriptal 
realities which were the breeding ground of the variants that crop up in the 
extant witnesses to the text of the Bible. 

That the Qumran Scrolls indeed exhibit scribal conventions and techniques 
which were generally prevalent in Jewry of the Second Commonwealth is 
easily proved from the fact that the sectarian scribes in many details followed 
rules which tally with those laid down by the Rabbis for Torah-scribes of the 
“normative” community.2 There is obviously nothing specifically sectarian 
in the external appearance of the Qumran Scrolls, nor in the scribal customs 
to which their copyists adhered.3 The same holds true for the majority of the 
deviating readings found in them. The impression of dissention that goes 
with the Biblical Scrolls from Qumran derives from the secession of their 
scribes from normative Judaism, and has no roots in the MSS as such. That 
is to say, it must be attributed to socio-historical processes which engulfed 
these scrolls, but in no way to their textual or manuscriptal character. Gene- 
tically the Biblical texts from Qumran are “‘Jewish’’. They became “‘sectarian”’ 
in their subsequent history. 

What makes the evidence of the Scrolls especially valuable is the fact that 
they present not just one horizontal cross-section view of a stabilized version, 
such as is the Massoretic textus receptus. Because of their textual diversity, 
the kaleidoscope of the textual traditions exhibited in them: their concurrence 
here with one, here with another of the known Versions, or again in other 
cases their textual exclusive individuality, the Biblical MSS found at Qumran, 
in their totality present, in a nutshell as it were, the intricate and variegated 
problems of the OT Hebrew text and Versions. The concentration of processes 


2 This was pointed out by the late E.L. Sukenik already in 1947 in his first report on the 
Scrolls: 88 (n-wn Dyers) ANWR MYO ...NMD 7° ,p'pro .9.8 

3 A notable exception are the enigmatic scribal marks or symbols found in the margins 
of Is-a for which, as yet, no adequate explanation was offered. See: The Dead Sea Scrolls 
of St. Mark’s Monastery 1, ed. M. Burrows (New-Haven 1950) p. XVI. It appears that 
these signs are peculiar to Is-a. Only some of the simpler ones turn up also in other 
Qumran MSS. 
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which obtain in the history of the Bible text, in a comparatively small corpus 
of MSS, small in comparison with the bulk of Hebrew — Massoretic and 
Samaritan —, Greek, Aramaic, Syriac, Latin etc. MSS which have to be 
sifted, collated and compared in the course of the critical work on the Bible 
text, a corpus which moreover is relatively homogeneous with respect to time 
and place of provenance, make the Qumran Scrolls an ideal subject for a 
pilot-study on these processes. Although the results gained from an analysis 
of the Qumran material cannot be applied without qualification to the wider 
field of comparative research into the MT and the VSS, we may derive from 
them certain working hypotheses which then have to be verified by application 
to the wider problem. 

Thus the situation at Qumran reflects on a basic issue in OT textual research, 
namely the moot problem of the establishment of a Hebrew textus receptus. 
The coexistence of diverse text-types in the numerically, geographically and 
temporally restricted Covenanters-community; the fact that (some or most 
of) the conflicting MSS, very probably, had been copied in the Qumran Scripto- 
rium; and that no obvious attempts at the suppression of divergent MSS or of 
individual variants can be discovered in that voluminous literature, proves 
beyond doubt that the very notion of a Biblical textus receptus had not yet 
taken root at Qumran. The superscribed corrections in 1QIs* (henceforth 
Is-a) which in the majority of cases, though by no means in all, bring the 
deviant basic text in line with MT,4 or with a proto-Massoretic textual tradi- 
tion (1QIsb = Is-b) cannot be adduced in evidence for a supposed tendency 
to revise Is-a towards an established Qumran recension. This evidence is set 
off, in fact is neutralized by a Deuteronomy MS from Cave 5, roughly con- 
temporary with Is-a.5 Here the corrections in practically every instance run 
counter to the proto-Massoretic tradition, and align themselves with a Septua- 
gintal text-type. 

We have no reason to doubt that this “liberal” attitude towards divergent 
textual traditions of the Bible was prevalent also in ‘‘normative’ Jewish 
circles of that period, i.e. in the second and first centuries B.C.E. It actually 
can be shown that according to Rabbinic testimony, even the model codices 
that were kept in the Temple precincts not only exhibited divergent readings, 
but represented conflicting text-types.© Phenomenologically speaking the 
situation that prevailed in the “azarah may be compared, though with quali- 


4 Cp. J. Hempel, ‘‘Beobachtungen an der ‘syrischen’ Jesajarolle vom Toten Meer (DSIa)”, 
ZDMG 101 (1951) 149. 

5 See: M. Baillet — J.T. Milik - R. de Vaux, Les petites grottes de Qumrdn, DJD 3 
(Oxford 1962) 169-171, pl. XXVI. 

6 Cp. S. Talmon, “The Three Scrolls of the Law That Were Found in the Temple 
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fications, with the one that obtained in the Scriptorium at Qumran. The dif- 
ference consists in the fact that in the end the Temple codices were collated, 
probably in the first century C.E., and what is more important, that Rabbinic 
Judaism ultimately established a model text and strove to banish deviant MSS 
from circulation. However at this stage the comparability of “normative” 
with Qumran practice breaks down. The active life span of the Covenanters- 
community ends sometime in the first century B.C.E., although sporadic 
attempts at restoration vibrate into the first or possibly into the second century 
C.E. However also the latest manuscripts from Qumran which give evidence 
to the local history of the Bible text in the crucial period, the last decades 
before the destruction of the Temple, do not present the slightest indication 
that even an incipient fextus receptus did emerge there, or that the very notion 
of a model recension ever was conceived by the Covenanters.7 

The presentation of the sum total of the Biblical documents from Qumran 
as a small-scale replica of the ““MT and VSS” issue, derives further support 
from one more characteristic of that material. The Qumran finds exhibit, as stated, 
a basic homogeneity with regard to the time and the place of their provenance. 
There are no grounds to doubt that these MSS were written in Palestine, and 
that a great majority of them, if not all, were copied at Qumran. It also may 
be considered as established that, some odd items excepted, the bulk of the 
MSS in the Qumran library was copied within a span of not more than three 
hundred years, approximately from the middle of the third century B.C.E. 
to the middle of the first century C.E.8 In view of these circumstances the 
marked diversity of textual traditions which can be observed in these MSS 
presumably derives from the temporal and/or geographical? heterogeneity 
of the Vorlagen from which the Qumran MSS, or some of them, were copied. 
Thus, in addition to the horizontal cross-section view of the Bible text at 
Qumran during the last phases of the Second Commonwealth period, the 
Qumran material also affords a vertical cross-section view of the transmission 


Court”, Textus 2 (1962) 14-27 (henceforth TSL). Also the deviant readings in the Apo- 
crypha and the NT point in the same direction. 

7 Cp. P.W. Skehan, “The Qumran Manuscripts and Textual Criticism.” Suppl. to VT, 4 
(Leiden 1957) 149. 

8 Cp. Frank M. Cross, Jr., ““The Development of the Jewish Scripts’, in: The Bible and 
the Ancient Near East, 133. 

9 The case for an existence of local recensions of the Bible text in view of the Qumran 
evidence, recently was argued by W.F. Albright, ““New Light on Early Recensions of the 
Hebrew Bible”, BASOR 140 (1955) 27-33; F.M. Cross, Jr., The Ancient Library of Qumran, 
188-194; see also the latter’s forthcoming paper in HThR in which unpublished 
material from Qumran Cave 4 was utilized. The present author is indebted to Prof. 
Cross for permission to read this paper in typescript. 
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of the Bible text, in which are reflected various chronological layers, and 
geographical or social-strata traditions.!0 These circumstances further enhance 
the similarity of the problems relating to the Bible text at Qumran with those 
adhering to the wider issue of the relations of the MT and the VSS. 

The situation which obtains at Qumran holds out one more possibility of 
comparison with another phase in the history of the Bible text. In conformity 
with a basic characteristic of Second Commonwealth Judaism — normative 
and dissenting alike — the Covenanters’ religious concepts were Bible-centred. 
Their original literary creations, such as the War-Scroll, the Hodayot, the 
Sectarian Manual, and the Zadokite Documents swarm with verbatim Bible 
quotations, paraphrases and allusions.1! Their most fundamental beliefs and 
practices reflect the attempt to recapture, and to typologically re-live Biblical 
Judaism.12 It is this Scripture-piety which produced the pesher technique, so 
indicative of the Covenanters’ system of Bible hermeneutics, by the aid of 
which Biblical history was actualized, and made existentially meaningful. 
In this unceasing process of quotation, interpretation and adaptation, the Bible 
text at Qumran was exposed to a fate which is comparable to that which the 
hebraica veritas experienced on a wider scale in Rabbinic Judaism, and in the 
orbit of Jewish and Christian communities that had recourse to translations 
of the Hebrew original. The deliberate insertion of textual alterations into 
Scripture for various reasons of dogma, style efc., the uncontrolled infiltration 
of haphazard changes due to linguistic peculiarities of copyists, or to their 
characteristic concepts and ideas, which may be observed in the transmission 
of the Bible text at large, have their counterparts in the “Qumran Bible’. 
The study of these phenomena at Qumran again is facilitated by the comparative 
compactness of the material, and by the decidedly more pronounced manner 
in which they become manifest. We thus encounter in the Qumran writings 
developments of Biblical text-transmission which may be considered proto- 
types of phenomena that emerge concurrently and subsequently in the text- 
history of the Bible in Jewish and Christian tradition, albeit in less concentrated 
form, and at different grades of variation. 


10 For a discussion of these issues cp. E.Y. Kutscher, 1ryw noun be neon spam poon 
(yen oben) monn o mibune mnown, esp. pp. 45-70. 

11 Basic information on the utilization of the Bible in these works is provided in the scholarly 
editions of the texts. A detailed discussion of the Biblical quotations and allusions 
in the Hodayot pl. I-III is offered by P. Wernberg-Moller in his article in the present 
volume. 

12 This aspect of Qumran Sectarianism often is referred to in the voluminous literature on 
the Covenanters. See also my forthcoming discussion of ‘‘The ‘Desert Ideal’ in the Bible 
and at Qumran”, in: Studies and Texts 3, ed. A. Altmann (Philip W. Lown Institute 
of Advanced Judaic Studies, Brandeis University). 
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II 


The foregoing general remarks will be illustrated in this paper by an analysis 
of the manuscriptal conditions which, in the first stage, fathered the develop- 
ment of “‘double-readings”,!3 and ultimately were conducive to the Massoretic 
techniques of variant-preservation in the Kethib—Qeré system, and in the Mi- 
drashic ’al tigré technique. 

Two main types of conflation must be clearly distinguished. On the one 
hand, a double reading may result from the routine insertion into the main 
text of marginal or intralinear corrective notes and annotations together with 
the readings which they were meant to supersede. On the other hand, con- 
flation will result from the premeditated intentional effort on part of a scribe 
to preserve variant readings which he considered equal in value and worthy 
of preservation.!4 This type of conflation is a well-attested trick-in-hand of 
the transmitters of the Bible text. It was widely practiced by scribes and copyists, 
Jews and Christians, throughout centuries, in the Heb. original and in transla- 
tions. 

Lacking a universally recognized device of variants-notation, not to be con- 
fused with correction, the parallel readings either were recorded in the margins 
and between lines, or else were incorporated prima manu (p.m.) into the text- 
base, whenever this could be done without serious disruption of syntax or 
distortion of sense. But also when the variant initially had been noted p.m. 
outside the normal text-base, it easily could be transferred into the text by a 
subsequent copyist who used the annotated MS as his Vorlage. Although the 
practical results of variants-conflation will coincide with those of the routine 
conflation of a mistake with its correction, the two phenomena must be kept 
apart. Routine conflation always is due to a copyist’s default and runs counter 
to the original corrector’s intentions. Variants-conflation secunda manu indeed 
also results from scribal lapse, but it always puts into effect the purport of the 
first-hand collator, namely the intentional preservation of variant readings. 

Methodologically, therefore, the two types of conflation outlined above are 
different. But in practice we have no safe means to decide in each case whether 
the marginal or intralinear notation from the outset was intended to replace 
a reading in the main text, whether it was meant to be added to the text base, 


13. See the present writer’s “Double Readings in the Massoretic Text”, Textus 1 (1960) 
144-184 (henceforth DRMT); and the notes on Ex. 15:2 and 1 Sam. 15:32a in VT 4 
(1954) 206-207, respectively VT 11 (1961) 456-457. 

14 On these, see the present author’s ‘Synonymous Readings in the Textual Traditions 
of the Old Testament”, Scripta Hierosolymitana 8 (1961) 335-383 (henceforth SROT). 
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or whether it was considered a mere note, to be kept apart from the text proper 
also at subsequent copyings. The external similarity of emendation, restitution 
and annotation, all of which were entered in the margins or between lines, 
could be conducive to conflation by mistaken interpretation of the collators’ 
notations. 

It is one of the great advantages of the Biblical MSS from Qumran that in 
them we yet can perceive conflation in the different stages of its execution. The 
Qumran Scrolls furnish us with the means to trace step by step the intentional 
preservation of alternative readings on the one hand, and the perpetuation by 
default of scribal mistakes together with their corrections on the other hand. 


Til 


Let us first consider the category of routine conflations which resulted from 
the mistaken insertion of superscribed or adscribed corrections into the text 
base. 

Superscription or marginal adscription as a means of correction was as 
familiar to the sectarian scribes as it is to the modern writer or copyist. It is 
unfortunate that in most cases, especially in Is-a, it cannot be decided whether 
the first hand is at work correcting a recognized and admitted mistake, or 
whether a second hand thought fit to emend a text with which the initial scribe 
had found no fault. On the whole the corrections are towards the MT. Ac- 
cordingly they are ascribed to a second hand who used a proto-Massoretic 
MS as his Vorlage. However there are significant exceptions to this rule. 

These two different types of correction make themselves manifest in the 
very first line of Is-a in which we find three cases of superscribed single letters: 
iw ,n> wi ..m°3. The first two seemingly are instances of corrected lapses 
which, at the same time, bring the text of Is-a in line with the (proto-) Masso- 
retic readings. In the third the opposite is the case: a normal MT-type reading 
(9°93) is (mis)corrected towards the Aramaic determined morphology of the 
sectarian copyist. The first two may be ascribed to the initial scribe with much 
probability, the third with absolute certainty. 

On pl. iv, 3 (Is. 3:25b) the insertion amounts to two letters. A typical variant 
reading — 39133) (2nd pers. plur. fem. of 7123), supported by all VSS,!5 
which is a better parallel to yn of the first stichos than is the Massoretic 
nv331 (2nd pers. sing. fem. of 7933) was corrected towards the reading ex- 
hibited in the MT by the superscription of m: a0 (2. pers. plur. fem. of 


IS) T: yansivtayi; G: of ioyvovtes bp@v; Aq.: ot dvvatoi cov; V: fortes tui. See also: 
A. Rubinstein, VT 4 (1954) 320. 
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923). However no full identity with the MT reading was achieved. Here we 
seem to be dealing not with a corrected mistake p.m., but rather with a (sub- 
jective) emendation s.m. based on a MT-type Vorlage. 

Similarly, complete words were added to the basic text of Is-a by super- 
scription. Again we can differentiate between omissions by default which were 
filled in p.m. or possibly s.m., and between emendations of what a second 
hand interpreted as a textual mistake perpetrated by the initial copyist. Thus 
the superlinear momo in Is. 23:8 certainly is a correction p.m. of an obvious 
omission in the basic text. That by this correction Is-a is brought in line with 
the MT is an accidental corollary, and is immaterial for the issue on hand. 

In Is. 8:17 the acc. part. nx was inserted by superscription before }3p, in 
accordance with the prevalent usage of Is-a. Here the superlinear correction 
goes against the MT, and most certainly stems from the original copyist. 

Much less clear is the situation with regard to the word nixsy which is 
added over n°43n Yy ’n py? mn in Is. 19:12. The basic text of Is-a, as it stands, 
causes no difficulties. Th correction makes it identical with the MT (=T,G) 
which reads mixay ’m in this verse, in vv. 16, 18, 25, and especially in v. 17 
where imagery is employed which is virtually identical with the imagery of 
v. 12. But, on the other hand, also the single tetragrammaton is well repre- 
sented in this chapter (vv. 19, 20, 21, 22). Accordingly it seems preferable to 
ascribe the insertion of nox in v. 12 to the emendatory activities of the MT- 
oriented corrector, and not to the first hand. The same goes for the superlinear 
addition of *39x% in Is. 14:19 to the basic reading of Is-a 912 5x “th which 
indeed may, but need not be a simplified reading!® of the somewhat obscure 
Massoretic: 399 [298 5x “T5919 (=G, V). Whatever the case may be, the re- 
stitution of °19x% adjusts Is-a to the MT. 

The random examples adduced so far clearly show that superscription was 
a technique recognized by the scribe and the corrector of Is-a as a means 
for restituting letters or words which had been omitted by default from the 
text base. These interlinear and marginal notations contained a tacit, but 
nevertheless explicit directive for future copyists to restore the superscribed 
or adscribed textual items into the text base of their own copies for which 
the annotated MS served as Vorlage. This restoration would be a mere mechanic- 
al re-transfer from the margin or from between the lines into the line proper, 


16 In the main tradition of T "3x is not rendered: x3738 nea au? cnn. MSS. f, c insert 
39x before si whereas in the First and Second Bomberg Bible (b, g) the word follows 
upon 31%. Qimhi’s commentary (ed. L. Finkelstein), as quoted in A. Sperber’s edition 
of the Targum, has the interesting variant: 87728 (m°3 3) *p~0. Could »p»o> be a 
miswritten °p°0 which thus would tally with 37% that seems to underlie V: ad funda- 
menta laci. Cp. Kedar’s discussion of this reading on p. 187 of this volume. 
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and would not require any re-adjustment in the text-base of the Vorlage. 
Since such corrections p.m., or s.m. of omissions and mistakes perpetrated p.m. 
most probably constituted the majority of marginal notations, they created 
a psychological readiness in copyists to restore superscriptions or adscriptions 
which they found in their Vorlage into the main text of their own copy. Herein 
may be found the roots of routine conflation. 

It is here that the Qumran Scrolls lend the support of manuscriptal facts 
to theoretical considerations. Let us first discuss some cases of hypothetical 
doublets which could have arisen, but in fact did not arise from such an Is-a 
reading. An intriguing instance of correction by superlinear insertion is found 
in Is. 43:3. Here the basic text of Is-a has no equivalent for Jy°win of the MT. 
Its shorter reading ¥x Iw? wtp Tn>R “mn °aN is syntactically without fault, 
although metrically it lacks somewhat in length in comparison with the second 
half-verse. A second hand whose ductus is clearly distinguishable from that 
of the first, and who uses defective as against the latter’s plene spelling (n>°m>x), 
added 5x12 between the lines. This is a good synonymous reading of the 
Massoretic qy°win.17 Thus the difference between Is-a and the MT which in 
the first stage consisted of the lack of one word, in the second stage developed 
into a varia lectio. A subsequent collator, not a mere copyist, of Is-a and the 
(proto-) MT easily could have combined the two readings into a non-extant 
doublet: 7ox120) Jyrwin OX IWw? WITP Tr “moa for which cp. e.g. Is. 49:26 
(MT =Is-a): spy? sean qoxin yyw “7 ax °D (=G, T). 

The probability of routine-conflation increases when we consider not re- 
storative but corrective superscriptions which are meant to “‘replace’”’ a com- 
ponent of the text-base. As a rule the tendency towards conflation will be 
checked by appropriate marks which prescribe the excision from the text!8 
of the component that is to be replaced by the marginal notation. There are 
two instances of this kind, which hypothetically could have resulted in conflatio. 


ARV 
1. Is. 21:1 Is-a:  FPSAS-YINA NI IDIND 
MT: Axa pox 83 7370 


The basic reading of Is-a which is reflected in S: xnp°ny xyoK yn, Perhaps 
inadvertently substituted npiny yoxn, which is found nine times in the OT!9 
including one mention in Is. 39:3, for the hap. leg. AXTI3 pox 29 of MT which 
underlies G: goBepov, and T (?): y3°on. The superscription of Axtia with the 


17 Cp. SROT, 379-380. 

18 Cp. Sifre (ed. Horowitz, 80): yapa arta 82y pn Tun) Toya>n yoy Tip}. 

19 Seven times connected with the verb x13: Deut. 29:21; Josh. 9:6, 9; 1 Ki. 8:41 = 
2 Chr. 6:32; 2 Ki. 20:14, and esp. Is. 39:3. Cp. Kutscher, op. cit., 478. 

20 However twice 89n ...13°79 is found: Deut. 1:19; 8:15. 
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concomitant deletion of mpim may confidently be attributed to a second 
hand by reason of the different ductus. Thus we deal here with the subjective 
emendation s.m. of a possibly bona fide reading p.m. 


navy 
2. Is. 12:6 —Is-a: VS ABI omy 
MT: JRE nawr cam TS 


The basic reading of Is-a: }1"s na presents a to all means and purposes syno- 
nymous variant of MT’s vs naw. Whereas S: ]YST XNy clearly sides 
with the MT2!, T’s y187 NXnw3522 appears to go with Is-a p.m., although the 
evidence is not altogether decisive. Again it would appear that a bona fide 
variant reading of the first hand, was subsequently (s.m.?) corrected towards 
the MT by the superscription of naw. However it seems that the concomitant 
deletion here affects only the second letter of the word na23, thus creating the 
basis for a reading yrs nawy which indeed comes nearer to MT than Is-a 
p.m., but is not identical with it. This reading is mirrored in G: of xatot- 
Kobvtec év Lov. 

It does not require much imagination to reconstruct the reasoning of a 
copyist of Is-a who, in spite of the deletion mark in Is. 21:1, and because of 
the only partial deletion in 12:6 would have interpreted the superscriptions 
not as substitutions for components found in the text-base, but rather as 
faultily omitted intrinsic parts of it, which he therefore restored to their proper 
place without altering the text-base. In both cases this could easily be done. 
In Is. 21:1 it would have resulted in the doublet axw3~) Apna poxn for 
which cp. Deut. 1:19 — xam Yitan cata. In 12:6 the outcome would have 
been yrs na nawy for which cp. e.g. Jv na nina (Is. 37:22 = 2 Ki. 19:21). 


Such a hypothetical development is even more imminent in the following 
instance of hypercorrection: 


1QIs* 41:20 
In Is. 41:20 a series of four synonymous verbs is used to describe the future 


21 Cp. Is. 10:24 MT: prs au, T: prs am, S: pasa soy; Jer. 51:35 MT: ps naw 
T: [vst xnwio>, S: [st PINK (probably resulting from an intentional or uninten- 
tional confusion of ./ 3% with ./730). 

22 Cp. Is. 1:8; 16:1; 52:2; 62:11 MT: fw na, T: fost nwo, S: ray 3. 

23 Kutscher (op. cit., 474) maintains that na was struck out altogether. 
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recognition by the poor and the destitute of God’s mighty deeds: 1x7» yn? 
WRT Anwy “ToD tire wd9swe inewe ww. The MT here is supported by the 
verbatim rendition of the first two and the fourth verb in T (jy yim... 
yizano"), and by the latter’s interpretative rendering of the crucial third: 
yar) by ond pnw. However Is-a reads here 13°23", and has wwe as a 
superscription, most probably introduced s.m. The basic 3393" clearly is a 
variant reading. Whether it is due to a mere interpretation of the apocopated 
(aa%) wwe) or whether it is a true varia lectio, may be left undecided at present. 
The G translation &vvonP@o.v, which may reflect 93°32, possibly strengthens 
the latter proposition. But, since this specific verb is a hap. leg. in the Greek 
translation of Isaiah the evidence is not conclusive. Also the fact that the 
combination yt*— (35) o°w recurs in v. 22 in inverted order, both in the 
MT and in Is-a: syt39 9399 sm°ws 17°98, makes us believe that 9399 of Is-a, 
instead of w°w in the MT, results from faithful adherence to a Vorlage which 
is yet mirrored in S: pixann, and not from slovenly word substitution. 

Of more importance for the issue on hand is the fact that the superscribed 
emendation 1m*°w subsequently was disqualified by its enclosure within dele- 
tion-dots. Thus the basic non-MT 4393) was restored to its original validity.24 
This two-stage correction might have led an imaginary copyist to consider 
the interlinear 1°w™) as a restituted omission and not as an emendation. As a 
result he would have conjoined this verb with 3393, thus creating the hypo- 
thetical doublet: ....1m 1°Dw1 IPI Pw WT IND py. 


It is obvious that the chances of an actual conflation will considerably 
ncrease in cases in which a variant reading is superscribed or adscribed without 
iny accompanying critical symbols. 


1QIs? 36:11 


Is. 36:11 I[s-a: monk Vay Pay Oy XI037 
MT: meanx < Jtay Ox 83937 


The redundant 43ny of Is-a, which has no equivalent in the VSS, was entered 
in the right hand margin exactly in line with the following word monn x. say is 
a parallel reading of y>tay oy with which the preceding line ends.25 Thus we 
24 Cp. e.g. Is. 49:14 where the non-Massoretic superscribed emendation >m)x1 is deleted 


by “pointing” in favour of the basic "1781 (= MT). 
25 Kutscher (op. cit., 430) assumes that wy in the first part of Is. 36:11 echoes ty in the 
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have here a true variant-notation, a Qeré-type entry which was registered 
alongside the Kethib-type reading y>tay ny, and was never meant to be inte- 
grated into the text proper. However the probability of its integration is much 
furthered by the favorable manuscriptal conditions which could easily induce 
a copyist of Is-a to take .3my as an integral part of the original text-base. 

We can now proceed from hypothetical to actual routine conflation. While 
in the preceding instances Is-a was presented as a possible basis for an ensuing 
doublet in an imaginary MS for which it might have served as the Vorlage, 
in the examples to follow the faulty doublet actually occurs in Is-a. 

We presume that a reading cum superscribed emendation lies at the basis 
of the following doublet in Is-a 51:11 which, however, was emended post 
facto, by the erasure of one of its components. 

The extant text of Is-a reads here y31y° ’m *1Di, as against IaWw? “1 TTI 
of MT which is supported by the VSS.26 In the parallel, Is. 35:10, both MT 
and Is-a read “7 1751. Moreover, whereas the root mtp is represented twice 
more in the Book of Isaiah (1:27; 29:22), 47p is not found in it at all. Even 
if one assumes that the sectarian scribe substituted 1p) for ° 1D) under 
the influence of scriptures which use \/91p in reference to Israel’s dispersion 
(Jer. 50:17; Joel 4:2; Esth. 3:8),27 his reading still must be considered the 
lectio difficilior, with a fair claim at originality. Accordingly, » 1p may be 
deemed a synonymous reading of 1151, and its textual equivalent. This equiva- 
lence is further indicated by the fact that - 1p) actually had been written 
also in the text-base of Is-a where it preceded *11b1, but was subsequently 
erased, possibly by a second hand. If indeed this was the case, the scroll initially 
contained the doublet ’m :1D1 17D) which, as we assume, resulted from a 
conflation of the main reading with a supralinear or marginal variant which 
the scribe of Is-a had found in his Vorlage.28 


second part of the parallel verse 2 Ki. 18:26 — nmi’ wy I237n ¥xi. This supposition 
is highly improbable in view of the fact that in Is. 36:11b Is-a altogether deviates from 
MT, and from the parallel reading in 2 Kings. 

26 G: xai Acdvtp@pévois; T: 1 Nps; S: NWT Tp Mp. 

27 Cp. Kutscher, op. cit., 207. 

28 Cp. Kutscher, op. cit., 433. A similar situation may underlie the present text form of 


Is-a in Is. 2:4: 0°99 pnw” PRMD ONT PIA VEY The crossing out of pa and the 
superscribed Jamed bring Is-a into conformity with MT, whereas in the preceding instance 
the erasure fortified the deviance of Is-a from MT. The reading of Is-a indeed may be 
explained as a conscious, or unconscious harmonization with the first stichos of the 
verse (Kutscher, op. cit., 489), but in itself it is the /ectio difficilior. n°>\n with the dat. 
pron. lamed is found in the parallel passage Mic. 4:3, and prevails in the OT (Job 32:12; 
Prov. 9:7, 8; 15:12; 19:25, and esp. Is. 11:4), whereas pa mesin is found only twice 
(Gen. 31:37; Job 9:33). 
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IV 


Now we can turn to the premeditated retention of parallel readings by conscious 
conflation, as reflected in Qumran Biblical MSS. 

We find in the Scrolls, just as in the MT and the VSS, fully-fledged doublets 
which have been already incorporated in the basic text. These may be arranged 
under the following two headings: 

1. Doublets which are reflected also in extra-Qumran Bible texts, and therefore 
obviously are rooted in an all-Jewish (not specific-sectarian) textual tradition. 

2. Doublets which are found only in Qumran MSS. These cases, which may 
be assumed with much probability to have arisen at Qumran, illustrate the 
collation activities of the sectarian scribes. At the same time Qumran MSS, 
and especially Is-a, present instances of interlinear or marginal critical notations 
which in MT or in one of the VSS have become part and parcel of the main — 
text. Here the Qumran material fulfills two functions: 

3. (A) It illustrates the manuscriptal conditions which are the basis of double- 
readings, and enlightens us on the technical aspects of conflation. (B) It assists in 
the discovery of presumed doublets in other extant text-traditions of the Bible. 

Not in all cases are we in a position to determine the sources from which 
the constituent variants of a doublet were culled, due to the paucity of non- 
standardised textual traditions which survived the normalising attention of 
scribes and revisers. Yet often one of the components of a doublet (e.g. in 
Is-a) turns up as a single reading in the MT or in one of the extant VSS. This 
Can cause no surprise in view of the disparity of the textual traditions of the 
Biblical books which may be observed at Qumran. In the same fashion as the 
harmonization of variant readings by conflation was practised by Greek or 
Aramaic translators and copyists, and by scribes of the MT, it was employed 
by the Covenanters. Also in this respect the atmosphere of scribal activities 
at sectarian Qumran resembles that which prevailed in normative circles. 

At the present, our interest lies with the particular Qumran text-traditions, 
and not with the text of a given Biblical book as such. Accordingly all the 
illustrations to be adduced quite naturally will be cases of textual deviations 
of a Qumran MS from the MT and/or from one or more of the ancient VSS. 


1, Double-readings in Qumran MSS which presumably derived from a 
Vorlage. 


a) In Is. 37:9 the reading of Is-a: poxon now aw) yaw 
undoubtedly combines the MT wording in Is. moron now << yaw 
with that of the MT parallel in 2 Ki. 19:9 mox’n now awe129  < 


29 Cp. DRMT, 133. The sectarian scribe’s awareness of the MT readings in 2 Ki. chs. 
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Since the doublet is reflected also in G: kai Gxodoac dnéotpeyev30 Kai an- 
éotetrev Gyyédovg, it may be considered as being derived from a text-type 
which was utilized both by the sectarian scribe and the Greek translator. 


b) Is. 51:23 Is-a: AMAYI CMw cD>wEId HR IWR Pay Paw Va wenaw 
MT: mayan one wer? AR IWwWR << PAw TI ANNI 
G: kai &uBar® adtd sic tas yetpac tHv GduKHoavtav os 
Kal TOV TATELVWOGVTOV OF 
T: ahd J2V2 WAIT TWP AIP ION 
S: 99°1557 3°3 


Here, as in many other cases, it cannot be decided by any objective means 
whether the MT, probably supported by T (cp. Is. 49:26), and S (?), has a 
defective text, or whether Is-a indeed presents a conflation. If, by rule of 
thumb, the shorter MT reading is taken to be original, the redundant y1y=1 
of Is-a may be explained as an interpretative gloss of the Aap. leg. y>av9 or 
else simply as a parallel reading. The two roots ./ny and ,/may are employed 
in parallelismus membrorum in Lam. 3:33. Whatever the case, the doublet 
is proved to antecede the text of Is-a by its appearance in the translation of 
G.31 It is possible that the common Vorlage was influenced by the similarity 
of ideas and expressions in Is. 60:14: spayn s:uNae-722 (91D) minw Pox 1bA08)1 
rsa (21D) JrVa9 Nw by Nnnwm. 


c) 1Sam.2:244Q Sam: ynlwrsuxswx ayintwn AD xy 93D OR) 
ynw IN Ww (oviawe nab X19 °> 7D pwyN ON 
MT: yn (DIN WR oAYNwA ADD Ne °D «InN 
G: ph téxva Sti odk dyad akon fv Eyod Gxkobwo 
un novsite otas St1 odk ayaGai af dxoal dc 
Ey@ axovw32 


The Qumran text is very fragmentary. However, the restoration, as proposed 
by its editor F.M. Cross, Jr.,33 may be considered almost certain, in view 


18-20 which differ from those found in the parallel account of Is. chs. 36-39, and his 
utilization of both text-traditions, significantly illuminate the early textual history of 
the Book of Isaiah. This issue will be discussed in a separate publication. 

30 In the Origenic tradition the word is shown to be an addition to the Hebrew text by 
means of an obelus. 

31 This fact has fathered the suggestion (BH) to insert y>xv2 ta) (cp. Is. 49:26) after 
719 12. G renders q>119 — OAiyavres. Accordingly we may assume that the, with 
regard to MT, redundant Kai tv taxeivmodvrav oe in Is. 51:23 indeed stands 
for Is-a qriym. The Greek words in question are absent from Aq., Sym., and Orig. 

32 The second line is omitted in the Luc. tradition, and in some late witnesses. 

33. F.M. Cross, Jr., “A New Qumran Biblical Fragment Related to the Original Hebrew 
Underlying the Septuagint,’”” BASOR 132 (1953) 15-26. 
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of its virtual identity with the Greek rendition. Again it can be stipulated that 
the doublet was found in a textual precursor of 4Q Sam? which both the Qumran 
copyist and the Greek translator used as their Vorlage. 


2. Doublets which arose in the basic textual tradition of Is-a. 

In the examples to follow only one of the components of a presumed doublet 
in Is-a is yet extant singly in other textual traditions. Accordingly we assume 
that here conflation arose in the Qumran Scroll. In some cases this assump- 
tion can be supported, though not proved, by circumstantial evidence. The 
decision to classify these double-readings as intra-Is-a conflations can be 
maintained only as long as the doublets are not found also in extra-Is-a text- 
traditions. 

a) Acclear case of an extended variants-combination may be found in Is. 
38:19-20. The two verses actually are mere reiterations with only slight varia- 
tions in spelling, and one possible sense-variant. At the same time it is obvious 
that Is-a adhered to a sentence division which differs from that of the MT, 
and probably underlies also G.34 

19 (a): sawin>d “mn monax Ox yom oeand ak On 1195 ADIT NIA oN on 
20 (b): *ayewin? “A JNx APR yt oad aX AACN. TIN << cnn 

None of the extant witnesses to the Book of Isaiah exhibits this doublet 
which thus is shown to be of particular Qumran vintage. It is obvious that 
the doubling could not have resulted from a scribal mistake, as is suggested 
by Kutscher,35 and this for two reasons: 

Accidental dittography of complete syntactical units may be assumed 
only when evident manuscriptal reasons can be adduced to back up this 
assumption, mainly homoioteleuton or homoioarkton. Neither of these can 
account for the present doublet in spite of the phrase qnmx bx which in MT 
recurs at the end of both v.18 and v.19. According to the proposed 
syntactical analysis, in Is-a the phrase does not close v.19, but is followed 
by ssy°win> ’n with which the verse ends. 

Against the assumption of accidental doubling militates the even weightier 
fact that the textual peculiarities of the (b) reading which exhibits a defective 
spelling (771° ,yNmN), as against the plene spelling of the (a) text (ADT .ADNAN) 
were faithfully preserved. 

On ground of the spelling alone we can confidently state that the (b) variant 
stems from a text-type which differed from that of the Is-a text-base, where, 


34 Some further concurrences of sentence-division between Is-a and G against MT, were 
discussed by the present author in “‘DSIa as a Witness to Ancient Exegesis of the Book 
of Isaiah”, Annual of the Swedish saad tats Institute (= ASTT) 1 (1962) 62-72. 

35. Op. cit., 432. 
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plene spelling prevails. On the other hand, the interlinear and marginal cor- 
rections in Is-a often are distinguished from the basic text by their defective 
spelling. Compare e.g. the superscribed y5x13 in 43:3 with the lower-case 
mo-mox. Thus we may surmise that variant (b) in 38:20 and some of the marginal 
or interlinear corrections were derived from the same extra-Is-a text, or text- 
types. 

Can this Vorlage of the (b) reading be further defined? The variant of (b) 
yTim, as against yor of (a), is of no help. But the remaining varia lectio 
m>x might point the way. It is evident that (b) here reads the divine epithet 
*eloah (mx) instead of the proposition 5x in MT.36 The (b) reading is not 
supported by any other witness, whereas the MT variant is possibly, although 
only poorly, attested in S’s rendition of ynnx ox by the direct object mnn 
yn, reflected also in the redundant paraphrase yn 7122 yn of T.37 Sym.’s 
Tepi tic GAnOEiag cov seems to mirror ynnxX Yy | bx. The other VSS have 
preserved a medial stage between bx of MT and 75x of (b). T’s main reading: 
piwp pox 957, and possibly also G’s: & dvayyedodotv tiv dtkatoobvnv cov 
which is clarified by the marginal kai tovto dvayysidat in MS. Q and Syr. 
Hex., reflect the consonantal base of MT and (a) vocalised 5x, which is the 
apocopated form of the demonstr. pron. m>x. For the Targum this was already 
recognized by Qimhi ad Joc. who comments: “It appears that Jonathan trans- 
lated this 5x as if (it were pointed) with sere, like dyn nosoxn (Gen. 26:3, 4).” 
He then goes on and quotes with disapproval Ibn Ezra who, following T, 
interpreted Jnmx bx to mean nin~NA YN — “these are the creeds/tenets”. It 
seems, in fact, that Qimhi suspected Ibn Ezra of implying that he had based 
his comment on an actual variant vocalization 5x, since he emphatically 
professes: “‘In no book have I seen 5x pointed otherwise than with sego/, and 
in the construct-state with qnnx.”’38 

The vocalization of 5x as the plur. demonstr. pron., as it transpires from 
the Aramaic and Greek renditions, and from Ibn Ezra’s commentary, is now 
supported by the consonantal variant m>x found in the incomplete Isaiah 
Scroll (Is-b). However, we cannot be certain whether the scribe of Is-b, like 
T and G, took mx to represent the plur. demonstr. pron., or whether he 


36 Here we differ from Kutscher (op. cit., 432) who maintains that x simply was omitted 
in the (a) reading, as is the case in MS. Ken. 96. 

37 I.L. Seeligmann, The Septuagint Version of Isaiah (Leiden 1948) 69, considers nax(nx) x 
of MT the probable original reading. 

38 aM naan pm pad pax asiny YxA MISINA WD 6 S3 VID AYN ox pnw sD ANAN 
mon yory o> ax sep pwd in ,y-aNn aN wp JD) .pwp yx Yo amend 
J NON oy apa 01 AYO Tips PR NPN IDS OWA “NNT NP oD AD AN IN ,-NINNT 
enon propa yin ‘Nw NX? 0D pIopa JA WN OWA AYN om Iw NAN YR nIONM 
Cp. S. Loewinger, VT 4 (1954) 157, n. 3. 
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considered it a defective spelling of mbx, siding with (b). But it may be con- 
sidered as certain that the copyist of Is-a thus interpreted the consonantal 
group m>x in his (a)-type Vorlage, and transferred it to his own MS with the 
waw filled in, as a variant reading. 

If the textual development indeed followed the above reconstructed pattern, 
the doublet in Is-a 38:19-20 would give witness that the scribe of Is-a collated 
a proto-Massoretic with a (proto-) Is-b text with the resulting conflation of 
the present (a) and (b) variants. 

From here follow some further considerations which will be discussed at 
a later stage. 


b) Is. 14:2 Is-a: omipn di ont bx oivam o°99 ony onda 
MT: onipa << o> oiNram O39 ovny ony 
T(P): yaar? pam 
T(R): pay Aw pas 
G: sic tov ténov adtOv 


The conflation of amipa ¥x with ona bx smoothed over by the insertion 
of the conjunct. waw, is found in Is-a only. In this case both the conflated 
readings are preserved singly in extant textual witnesses: naipm Yx is the 
reading of MT, G, S, and is reflected in one branch of the T tradition (Cod. 
Reuchlinianus, ed. de Lagarde), whereas another MS of T (Bibl. Nationale 
MS. 1325) mirrors the parallel reading onntx >x.39 This circumstance deci- 
sively weakens Kutscher’s implied suggestion that Is-a merely harmonized 
onipa ox of v. 2a with (o)natN °y of vv. 1 and 2b.40 


c) Is. 35:9 Is-a: maoy° aio 23 nen pop) 
MT: navy < 23 nin pt 


The double negation x35 3, which has no equivalent in MT or the VSS, 
suggests that the scribe of Is-a conflated two readings.4! In view of the fact 
that Is-a faithfully retains the twenty odd occurrences of 43 in the Book of 
Isaiah,42 and by virtue of the plene spelling of x1543 which is characteristic 
for the Is-a base, this latter variant should be deemed primary in the present 


39 Not mentioned by Kutscher op. cit., 429. 

40 If one accepts Gottstein’s supposition, for which no manuscriptal evidence can be 
adduced, that T originally had the compound reading paar) payax> (Biblica 35 
[1954] 35), the doublet in Is-a would have to be classified as derivative from a Vorlage. 

41 See also Kutscher, op. cit., 430. In Is. 33:21 the two words are employed synonymously 
in parallelismus membrorum. 

42 Among these are found three cases of triple 53 in one verse (33:20; 40:24; 44:9), and 
three of double 53 (26:10, 14; 33:23). 

43 One MS Ken. — xb. 
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setting. Thus 93 must be considered a synonymous reading which was collated 
into the MS from a (proto-) Massoretic-type text, such as e.g. Is-b. 


d) Is. 62:7 Is-a: pora aban ober nx Ow TT IID? TI PD? Ty 


Is-b: Inkat dy 

MT: para Azan Bow nx Ow Ty? JD" IY 
a We "WT TY PON’s Ty 
S: *DTAVIT NATY (DIpNIT NOT 


G: éav diop8ooy Kai noijoy 


The synopsis of all the extant witnesses to this verse reveals a typical case 
of textual expansion if the Is-b reading is considered original, or of contrac- 
tion in Is-b if MT or one of the VSS is chosen as departure point for the textual 
comparison. Either way, Is-a exhibits a conflated reading. 

The shortest reading, with only one verb in the sentence, is found in Is-b. 
Its preserved text is very fragmentary indeed, but may be reconstructed as 
follows: 45y9x3 aban awe] nx aw ty 44055 m7 Winn Ye. The reading 
n>», against 9» in MT and Is-a (=T: *m1m7p 7”) which is supported by G’s 
bpiv, proves that Is-b presents here a deviant text tradition, to which also 
the absence of t*7n in the preceding verse (found in all other VSS) gives 
evidence. Viewed against this background, the omission in Is-b of MT’s and 
Is-a’s 319946 (= G: dt0p8a0n, T: y>n°t) cannot be considered a lapsus calami 
resulting from homoioarkton. 

MT and all the VSS have two verbs, the first of which is obviously doubled 
in Is-a: ]313° 791 "3° ty. Since this duplication has no parallel in any other 
witness, it may be ascribed, with much probability, to the scribe of Is-a. What 
it boils down to is a combination of two forms of the causative of the hif*il 
formation }°2° and the polel formation }313°. Both formations are found jin 
the Book of Is., in MT as well as in Is-a: the hif*il in 9:6; 14:21; 40:20 (MT: 
prom; Is-a: pow); the polel in 45:18; 51:13; 54:14 (MT: »anon; Is-a: s337Dnn). 
Stylistically one cannot be preferred over the other, and they must be considered 


44 The reading of Is-b in 62:6-7: nd ‘m7 ulnn 2x] O59 °7 9K, lets one suspect that 
in MT and Is-a this obvious doublet was camouflaged by variation to read: *2t 9x 
p>» °»7 nn 9x11. G has preserved only the first component of the suspected doublet: 
odk Eott yap Sut Spots. The main tradition of T exhibits the first variant in an apo- 
copated form (K: pi; b, g,: n>? p°ow x’). hs 

45 Cp. Zeph. 3:19: paxn 953 awd: TAN ornnw. Nowhere in the Bible does at > carry 
a double object. May we assume two possible basic readings for Is. 62:7, namely 
modi? ns pnd Ty and yoN3 AYN oowy ne Ow Ty? 

46 In the /acuna between the preserved y of ty and the final o of the following word, there 
is room for four to five letters at most. 
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synonymous. One is inclined to postulate that the scribe of Is-a culled them 
from two MSS that were at his disposal, and conflated them in his copy.47 


e) Is. 40:19 Is-a: won Jon mwyn boar 
MT: won Jor <= Yopn 
T: Tay NII NOY NA 
G: 1) cixkova éxoinoev téxtov 
Aq.: Ht yAdntov éxya@vevoev 


The redundant nwy of Is-a which is reflected in T’s t»ay, S’s tay%, and G’s 
énoinoev probably is a variant of MT: 403 (miswritten in Is-a as Jom48), which 
was correctly rendered éymvevoev by Aq. More confident than Kutscher, and 
in spite of the garbled syntax of Is-a, we tend to propose that its scribe conflated 
a MT-type and an extra-Massoretic reading in his copy. 


f) Is. 30:6  Is-a: apIEt mPS1 AWE PIRI 3a NAT NWA 
MT: apy << ADE POND 323 Nama NwA 


All the VSS concur here with MT in recording only two appositions to pox3 
as against three in Is-a. The word-pair npizi mx is found again, though 
divided, in Is. 8:22, and once more, with a slight variation, in Zeph. 1:15: 
mpisa) mz a1. In other formations the roots Jn and Jy appear as pairs 
also in Deut. 28:53, 55, 57; Jer. 19:9; Ps. 119:143. Never is the redundant my 
of Is-a combined with either. This makes the Is-a reading a lectio difficilior 
which can hardly be explained by Kutscher’s contention that mx — “‘parched 
land” spuriously arose in the text under the influence of orm > (MT: on) in 
the continuation of the verse.49 Accordingly we are led to assume that my is 
a variant reading for either nox or npC)x (possibly due to graphic confusion) 
which was incorporated by the scribe into his text. 


g) Is. 40:18 Is-a: *4 ID9¥N NNT ANT Ox cIPATN Nn BNO 
MT: 1) 1D9¥N Niat AMOR paTN a BNI 


MT here has the support of all the VSS. The variant reading of Is-a, which 
in fact constitutes a doublet, accordingly must be considered an inner-Is-a 


47 A somewhat similar situation obtains in MT to Is. 35:5. Cp. DRMT, 177. 

48 For an interesting example of the also otherwise abundantly documented interchange 
of m—3 see B. Kedar—Kopfstein’s note on Is. 14:31 in Textus 2 (1962) 143-145. Kut- 
scher’s supposition (op. cit., 195) that Is-a in 40:19 possibly substituted the Rabbinic 
Jor for Biblical 401 is ingenious but hardly warranted in view of the retention of Jo3 
in 44:10. There T renders it: nx, S: ND°01, Theod.: xovevoev, whereas G omits the 
word. 

49 Kutscher (op. cit., 429) compares Ps. 63:2. As a contrasting image also Is. 41:18 = Ps. 
107:35 can be adduced. 
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development. It appears that the scribe combined two wordings of an idea 
which is found twice in ch. 40, in v. 18 and again in v. 25, and which are kept 
distinct in MT and the VSS. The basic difference between them is in that 
one refers to God, the direct object, by the noun 5x and the 3rd. pers. pron. 
19; while in the other He, being the speaker, refers to himself by the Ist pers. 
pron. % and the pronominal suffix 93:50 


v. 18: YX JIN 
WON NNT AD Gx)” ON 
v. 25:95 "IN TN 


h) A fairly obvious case of conflation of two interrogative particles may 
be found in 


Is. 36:19 Is-a: sS°RAF N99 
MT: 8m (9D) 


The VSS support MT in that only one interrogative word is mirrored in 
them, but it is not possible to decide which of the two: °> or 9 was in their 
respective Vorlage. . 

The non-MT variant (>°3)n constitutes the retention of a form which 
had been already employed in the preceding verse (36:18, MT = Is-a), whereas 
‘> is a variational form of interrogation. 

A class by themselves are the doublets which result from a combination cf 
parallel readings that present the same word-stock, but differ in the word 
order.>!. 


i) Is. 22:14 Is-a: Aaa¥ Ata pA OD9 TDD" ON 
MT: a9 at pyn < “p2° ON 
T: po? pwn kan pyanw? ON 
S: NNN PID? PION XP 
G: 61 odk &geOHoetar bpiv aitn fh Gpaptia 


One of the readings conflated in Is-a had the pers. pron. a5 precede the 
subject pin. This order — nim piyn os? "BD" ox — which also is reflected 
in G and S, is well represented in a Yemenite textual tradition, as evidenced 
by the quotation of the verse in one Yem. MS of the Bab. Tal. Ta‘anit 11a, 
and in some MSS of the (Yem.) Midrash ha-Gadol to Gen. 37:29 (MSS. 
w,t; ed. M. Margulies 637, 18), and to Ex. 32:6 (MSS. ,0,5,7m; ed. M. Margulies 


50 Kutscher (op. cit., 56, 250, 447) assumes a mere contamination of v. 18 by v. 25, but 


this seems unlikely. 
51 Examples of inverted word-order in Is-a in comparison with MT, were assembled by 
Kutscher, op. cit., 450-451. 
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681, 9). In the other reading the pers. pron. followed upon the noun. This 
is the arrangement of MT, supported by T, and one MS of G.52 

The difference in spelling n> against ”ns>’ may point to the derivation 
of the two readings from different text-types.53 


J) Is. 57:18 Is-a: words eo oominin xd obo) 
MT: }¥axo1 95 opm << obwR 
7; pay pain < ows 
: m> NN << AyD) 
G: kai axa abt napdKAnow GAnoivjv 


The reading of MT (=T, S), in which the dat. pron. 15 follows upon the 
direct object, was conflated in Is-a with the reading presented by G in which 
it precedes it. The force of the G evidence is somewhat weakened by the 
omission in its translation of the second dat. object »%ax5". This may have 
caused the transfer of the dat. pron adt@. However the same word-order is 
maintained also in MSS of G, in Aq., Sym., Theod. and Orig., where the 
missing clause is restored. 


k) Is. 64:1 Is-a: no°-"¥9 mony yin» nod wR AYN 
MT: pox? Jaws << wx Ayan 
G: xai xataxavdoer nip tovs bdrevavtiovug Kai pavepdv 
Eotai TO Svopa Kuptov év toic brevavttotc 
T: Jay °x209 Jaw xvTin? 


In view of the exegetical difficulties inherent in this verse it cannot be decided 
for definite whether the first (7)>°"x%% simply was omitted in MT (followed 
by T, Sym., Theod.,) or whether it accrued in Is-a (followed by G). In the 
first case, (m)5°%5 would be the dat. object of both the verbs nyan and yon. 
In the second a conflation of the following two readings must be assumed: 


monw yoTin® aps 
mp°-935 moaw yond 


Also the most closely amalgamated type of conflation found in MT, the 
crossing of two variants in one word which results in hybrid readings, is not 
absent from Is-a. 


1) Is. 1:31 Is-a: prea? aa’yp1 nviy2 oo30nA AM 
MT: pis) bypy nova? yon am 
Here the Is-a reading results from the combination of a noun defined by 


52 Cp. J. Ziegler (ed.), Isaias (Gottingen 1939) ad loc. 
53 Cp. Is. 38:20, above, p. 108-109. 
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the def. art. yonm (MT) with its parallel definition by the 2nd pers. plur. poss. 
suffix n530n54 which is reflected in the 3rd pers. plur. poss. suffix found in 
the main VSS — G: 4 toxdc¢ adtOv 

T: ;appn 

S: parwiy 


m) The enigmatic naxx of Is-a as against o»x of MT in Is. 34:14 can 
possibly be explained as a hybrid reading.55 We propose tentatively that the 
scribe combined the otherwise attested px, some sort of desert — being 
(Is. 13:22, Is-a: orn; Jer. 50:39), with the hap. leg. nm» (Gen. 36:24) which 
carries a similar connotation. The VSS are of no help here, since the Heb. 
synonyms would be similarly translated. 


n) An uncompleted case of hybrid reading of the same type may be found 
in Is. 30:23 where the present text of Is-a pntx” nx yotn qwx has been super- 
imposed upon the variant (q)natKx. The hé at the end of the word mn clearly 
is a correction of an underlying taw. The initially intended definition by the 
2nd pers. sing. poss. suffix qnatx (= G: tfi¢ yfi¢ cov) was superseded by the 
definition with the aid of the def. art. natxn (= MT; T: xvox n). 


Conflation possibly may explain the following reading of Is-a. 
0) Is. 61:6 Is-a: mn aTI2991 PHaNIn XI dn 
MT: enn aTII93) Wwoxn an dn 


The phrase y92°nn otI9D31 is a crux interpretum. No satisfactory deriva- 
tion for 19G8)°nn has been proposed.57 T: pipapnn, S: pmanwn and G: Savac- 
O@jce08e58 are of no help. But the Is-a reading in conjunction with Aq.’s 
rendition may point the way. 

We assume for Is-a a combination of the MT spelling inm°nn (possibly 


54. Cp. *>axn (Josh. 7:21), pann (ib. 8:33), mn (2 Ki. 15:16), and see DRMT, 178-179. 
After considering the possibility of conflation, Kutscher seems to prefer the doubtful 
explanation that the scribe of Is-a (inadvertently ?) transferred from one determination 
to the other in the process of writing (op. cit., 445). 

55 The possibility was suggested by Kutscher, op. cit., 238 (a°x¥> nix) who tentatively 
explains the form as a combination of n° +mx+~K (., 165). Mr. A. Hurvitz has drawn 
my attention to a comparable case of proper nouns conflation in the Genesis 
Apocryphon XXI, 29, ed. N. Avigad and Y. Yadin [Jerusalem 1956]). Here a seeming 
combination of oom (Gen. 14:5) with ormimt (Deut. 2:20) resulted in xenrnrdy. 

56 At first sight this could be explained as a plene spelling of 1>*nn with the alef serving 
as mater lect. for patah. Cp. Is. 30:31 MT: 5%, Is-a: ASN. 

57 Cp. E. Nétscher, VT 1 (1951) 300: 77°—"7N— 9 

58 J. Ziegler (op. cit., 168) following Fischer and Wutz, supposes that influence of Aram. 
45, and of the in content similar passage Is. 60:5 may explain the use of Savpatetv in 
the instance under review. 
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reflected in Sym.’s otpnvidoate) with a spelling mmxnn which is mirrored in 
the renderings of Theod. and Aq. 

Theod.’s dbtywOnoeoGe clearly is derived from 4x in the meaning “‘high”’, 
for which cp. Is. 17:6,9 s°mx (ox na) = “branch”, “‘tree-top” (7?).59 In a 
different connotation 4x appears to be reflected in Aq.’s rendition: nopgupa- 
OnoeoOe, (faultily quoted by Hier., in his commentary as: nopovpa évdvoeo8s). 
We propose that the translator here had in mind the Rabbinic “hem of a 
garment”, which sometimes was made of purple, cp. Mishnah Nega‘im 
11, 10: yaaa yA ope aw nvoaxA nx ben yal Ia AN Iaw prin. In translating 
kai év 60En adtaév nopovpmOtjoeoGe, Aq. probably took Mm”xXNN atin) to 
mean: “Ye will put on their splendour (like) purple”, thus exhibiting his 
familiarity with Rabbinic language. We may assume that this same concept 
underlies the conflated reading snx°nn of Is-a.60 


p) Is. 57:17 Is-a: mp wpri ononr 
MT: »ypxi anon 
G: xai &néotpeya tO TPOGWNOV pov Gn’ adtod Kai &AvTHOH 
T: y1m39 °n3Dw np°9n and S: navi neapnxi do not bear on the issue. 


Kutscher explains the redundant hé of Is-a snonx as due to Aram. influ- 
ence.6! Thus both verbs would be (inverted?) imperfects.62 However, a case 
can be made for the supposition that Is-a contains a fully developed doublet 
which may be observed in statu nascendi in MT. The underlying alternative 
variants then would be ()g/71 INO — GDBC)EPNI INON.O 

The assumption that in one variant xpi was read as an absolute inf. is 
borne out by the vocalization of the waw with shewd in MT, and by G’s rend- 
ering it as a 3rd. pers. sing. which points to a consonantal stock 4x¥p without 
the prefixed aleph of the Ist pers. sing. imperf. 


q) Is. 11:9 Is-a: my porn mxdnn °> 
MT: nyt pot ARID °D 


Here, as in similar cases in the MT,°4 we postulate that in Is-a the 3rd 
pers. sing. fem. perf. nxbm (= MT) was conflated with the parallel imperf. 
form xbnn which possibly is reflected in T’s: *¥~nn 8, and S’s: x>bnn. 


59 Theod.’s translation is not preserved here. G. is of no help. 

60 Cp. Is. 3:22 MT: mippynm mxs>nnn, G: ta xepindpovpa Kal Ta pEcondguUpaA. 

61 Op. cit., 149. G.R. Driver construes the interpolated Wé as an attempt on part of the 
scribe to correct "nox to tnom GTS N.S. 2 [1951] 18). 

62 Kutscher, op. cit., 266. 

63 Cp. A. Rubinstein, VT 4 (1954) 200-201. 

64 Cp. Is. 63:3 MT: »n>dxox, Is-a: snona, below p. 124. 
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3. (A) Is-a readings and corrections which constitute the basis of 
double-readings found in MT. 

a) On pl. iii, 20-25 (Is. 3:15-18) Is-a three times records the tetragram- 
maton accompanied by what in the MT is considered its Qeré perpetuum — 
‘217x. In v. 18 the Tetragrammaton is written in the line, with *379% inserted 
on top of it. In v. 17 the situation is reversed. In both cases the superscribed 
reading is presented as a correction by the “pointing” of the lower-case reading. 
Here the corrector quite clearly indicated the superiority of, or his preference 
for the superlinear variant. Obviously this is a matter of choice which is not 
rooted in the intrinsic primacy of one or the other reading since the correction 
alternately goes both ways, but rather derives from the idiograph of the Vorlage 
used by the corrector, which was not identical with the MT. MT reads in both 
verses °378. In both these instances the substitution character of the super- 
scription is made manifest by the pointing of the variant to be deleted. This 
is sufficient safeguard against the mistaken combination of the two by a later 
copyist. We encounter a different situation in the remaining instance, the 
first in the row of three, which has a direct bearing on the issue on hand, the 
emergence of double-readings. In v. 15 the superlinear *3178 is added without 
the deletion of the lower-case Tetragrammaton (cp. also 28:16; 30:15; 65:13). 
It is impossible to decide whether the omission of the deletion-points is due 
just to a Japsus calami on part of the corrector, p.m. or s.m., or whether the 
express purpose of the correction was the restoration of what the corrector 
considered to be an accidentally missing *210"%. Thus the superscribed word 
would constitute not a variant of the one in the line, but rather an addition 
to it. The latter assumption derives support, though not proof, from the MT 
which in fact reads the double-name mm °399x%. The doublet, and such it ap- 
pears to be, accordingly did not arise in Is-a, but rather stems from a proto- 
Massoretic text-type which possibly preceded Is-a, but certainly is external 
to its textual tradition. Thus Is-a p.m. represents the earliest text-form of this 
specific case, Is-a s.m. the transitional stage, and MT the ultimate doublet- 
phase, also present in Aq.: Kuptog Kuptog (mint TTI). 


b) Is. 24:4 MT: porn oy ann ion 
ay 
Is-a: paNn ann Dn 


As Kutscher correctly observed, the reading of the verb in the sing. nx) 
proves that the lack of ny in the text-base of Is-a is not just a case of faulty 
omission, subsequently corrected. The shorter text of Is-a underlies also the 
renditions of G (of bwnAoi tig yfis) and S GkyoNt Ann) which have no equiva- 
lent for oy. This is moreover missing also in one MS Ken. T follows MT: 
RVINT NOY Pp. Accordingly the reading (yoxn) oy may be conceived of as a 
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parallel of (paxma1m which in Is-a was collated between the lines from a 
not anymore extant text-type. At a subsequent copying for which a MS of 
the Is-a type served as Vorlage, the superscribed variant was misconstrued 
as a corrected omission, and was reinstated in the text proper. This resulted 
in a doublet, as exhibited by the present MT. 

In passing we may observe that a similar conflation of (p>xm) oy with not 
(pom), the very opposite of (paNm) arn, occurred in the MT of 2 Ki. 24:14: 
yINT oy nov noir ows xo. Here again the word py is not translated in G: 
of ntwyoi tic yfic. It appears that in this case the two basic readings may 
still be found singly in parallel passages: 

2 Ki. 25:12: porn now; cp. Jer. 52:16: poxn niet 
Jer. 39:10: ota aya yay 3 cp. Jer. 52:15: aya nota 


c) Is. 21:17 MT: yn TPM Na Nw IEA RW 
Is-a: spond 


The shorter basic reading of Is-a, without the (redundant?) »°39, underlies 
the main Targumic tradition: *xa5y °9°3, and Theod.: ...tév ioyupdv Kndap. 
It also is found in one MS Ken.© The parallel reading 97 °32, which was 
interpolated between the lines in Is-a, is found singly in G: ...vi@v xnddp. 
MT, followed by G: tov ioxvpév vidv Kndap, S: ap 397 xa. and some 
witnesses of T (L[RN]): xaqy °397 °93, presents the double reading which 
resulted from the integration of the superscribed variant into the text proper. 

d) Is. 56:12 MT: 3x9 Dut, 4n° IND AY ATID AT 

Isa: THD an onan OYA MD OM 

The shorter basic reading here has the support of T: xov Snot NIN! ON 
NIM ANI PT NaI, and possibly of S: sy7 xx 79 ANI. One MS and 
some printed editions of T (bogf) though mirror MT: xtn? ANX*xD ND. G does 
not render the verse at all. Aq., Theod. and Sym. restored the missing passage 
in complete agreement with MT. The same pertains to Orig.®7 

In view of T’s (and S’s) concurrence with the base of Is-a, we are inclined 
to assume that the superscribed 4)7, constitutes a variant notation which at 
a subsequent stage of copying was embodied in the main text, thus creating 
the doublet found in MT. 


65 These passages will be discussed separately. 

66 Cp. Kutscher, op. cit., 439 who, though, fails to mention the evidence of T and Theod. 
which supports the basic Is-a text. 

67 Cp. Kutscher, op. cit., 442 at a future occasion. 
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e) Is. 61:1 MT: xp? ad- aws> wand canbw omay awd one “nm Men IV? 
MPAnPp oor? wT onaw> 

Is-a: xyMp» 2d MawI> wronds 27? 

Mp NPp anor) wT oa 


MT is supported by all VSS. The shorter Is-a text may well have resulted 
from the omission of *3nbw which subsequently was restored as a superscrip- 
tion. However the waw prefixed before wianb makes it quite clear that *unbw 
cannot have been an integral component of the basic Is-a reading, unless it 
is conjoined with Canbw) ony wa, against the Massoretic sentence division. 
It therefore may be surmised that the superscribed »3n5w represents a variant 
reading 35 * 325 *1n>w, not otherwise attested, which the writer or corrector 
of Is-a collated into his copy. If that is the case, MT would exhibit a faulty 
conflation of the two variants. While 35 *\3w25 wian> appears to be the 
smoother expression (cp. Ez. 34:4, 16), the reading 35 swa> *anbw can be 
maintained, by its comparison with 2 Sam. 10:3 — omnia qb now %D; Ps. 
111:9 ~ ynyd now mit. In the first reading the whole series of infinitive 
constructs wand, xip>, rwab, efc. would be dependent on the finite verb 
‘nx nwn. In the second, only swa> would be dependent on nwn, while the finite 
‘an’ would open a new series of infinitive constructs. 


may wa omy “mw 7° 


3. (B) One more category of double-readings in the MT, on which the 
Qumran Scrolls throw light, remains to be mentioned. These are readings in 
which a Qumran MS will exhibit only one component in its text-base, without 
any superlinear or marginal variant-notation, as against a fully fledged doublet 
in the MT. Some such instances have been discussed by the present author 
in a previous publication in which the MT served as the point of departure.® 
Further suggestions are made in what follows. 

It goes without saying that in many cases of a supposed doublet in the MT, 
the single reading in the Is-a which serves as the controlling standard can be 
interpreted as a defective reading resulting from faulty omission. The situa- 
tion is comparable to the choice between a dittography in one text or a haplo- 
graphy in another, where either decision would result in a satisfactory reading. 
A good example of such a situation may be seen in 


Is. 3:22 MT: poo anim minppam mipyynm misonnn 
Is-a: pop ant |< mipyynm misonnan 


Here the Greek and the Targumic evidence appears to support MT, and a 
haplography in Is-a is as good an assumption as a variant conflation in MT. 


68 DRMT, 162 (Is. 14:12), 163 (12:2), 168 (35:8), 169 (37:18), 177 (25:5). 
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It is possible, though, to present the in Rabbinic Hebrew widely used nnpvn 
(found only once in the OT, Ruth 3:15), as an interpretative reading of the 
hap. leg. (mapyyn which is extremely rare also in Rabbinic language (Tos. 
Kelim B. B. 5, 4; ed. Zuckermandel, 595). 


The scales can be tipped in favour of the doublet assumption whenever it 

is supported by one of the following: 
Concurring evidence of an independent ancient Version. 

Where no such support is forthcoming: 
One component of the double-reading can be shown to be redundant on 
grounds of metrical, syntactical or sense considerations, or else can be 
explained as a harmonizing intrusion from a parallel passage. 

We shall open this series with the analysis of a MT reading which already 
at some previous occasion was presented as arising from conflation by its 
comparison with a parallel MT reading, and with its rendition in G, and whose 
doublet-nature now can further be substantiated with the aid of Qumran 
evidence. 


a) 2 Sam. 5:11 MT: VP Jax owam py woe? 
4Q Sama: yp < (wom 


We postulate that the redundant jax in MT represents the reading ax "wom 
which is yet extant in G®: kai téxtovac Ai@wv, and for which cp. also 1 Chr. 
22:15 — pys yax *wam (G: oikoddpot Aifwv Kai tEKtoves EbAwv). 

The synonymous Qumran variant 7°p *wom turns up in MT and G of the 
parallel passage, 1 Chr. 14:1,79 and in the Lucianic tradition (oc,e,): Kai 
TEKtovac toiyov. The MT doublet underlies two Greek minuscules: Kai 
TEKTOVAG Toixov Ai®wv. T paraphrases: xeonyD y7I33 PIVIWT pPosT4N1.7! It is 
feasible that 7322 arose out of the Heb. jax, which in MS. y possibly turns 
up as 7°28) after the rendition of py swam: 7°23N1 PYR pp? PINT 97439. 


b) Is.26:6 MT: mbt enyp cay can ban monn 
Ts-a: oot omyp may cban << AION 


The redundant 535 (sing.) of MT, which is the reading of S: xan, has no 
equivalent in the Greek tradition, and is also absent from one MS Ken. It is, 
probably, a variant of 535 (plur.) which was inserted into the text base (= T). 


69 This passage will be published by F.M. Cross, Jr., in his forthcoming paper in HThR, 
70 In inverted order: oxy -w3am vp warm. 
71) Cp. S: 8noet RENT NIMIN. 
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c) A probable case of conflation, possibly involving a misreading,72 is 
the following: 


Is 59:13, MT: apwrm9a7 292 MA AMTOT pwy 327 
Is-a: apy 7927 399 RIM << AIO pwry NAT 


The VSS support the consonantal base of MT as it stands and follow also 
the Massoretic sentence division, which has a break after 403, taking 197 
together with 1am as the regnant verbs of apw ~a7. All the Greek sources, 
and S (j3v3) derive 17 from ,/m7 “to conceive, to become pregnant”. G and 
Sym. render it by xvetv, Theod. and Aq. by (&év yadotpt) AauBavetv. Thus 
understood }97 makes a poor parallel for the remaining verbs 497 and 737, 
and at the same time clearly shows the translators’ dependence on an earlier 
verse in the same chapter, 59:4. There 57 parallels 19°, and is again rendered 
by «xvetv in G,73 these being the only two instances in which G employ this 
verb in the OT.” It is feasible that 19" intruded into MT 59:13 from v. 4, 
possibly due to the correspondence of ideas expressed in those two verses, 
and the further similarity of the phrases employed in them — v. 4: sw 995; 
v. 13: pwy sav. If that is the case, the combination 1371197 would not constitute 
a true doublet. 

However, with some grammatical license, 9m can be, and probably should 
be derived from «f a7 — “to teach, to instruct”, as was done, and correctly so, 
by some mediaeval commentators, e.g. Qimhi (in his father’s name), and 
Rashi (as a second proposition to its derivation from ) 37° “to shoot, to throw”, 
for which he quotes Ex. 15:4). spw -29...197975 thus would make an excellent 
alternative reading of pw ~27 ...130,76 and could well be taken as a variant 
notation which was conflated with the basic reading. The restored two variants, 
individually make for a better metric structure than the present doublet: 
TWA) 
wn) 
d) Is. 57:18 MT: waxb) 0% omina < obwxi inne 

Is-a: poards xio oninin xo ooweI < 


WV MIT an M701 PWODY TT 


The renditions of G: kai napexddeoa7? adtov, T: prey omen and S: 
minxeay’7 convincingly show that MT imma3xi78 probably should be emended 


72 If 1790 is seen simply as a miswritten dittography of un; cp. BH. 

73 Sym.: év yaotp1 AaBov. 

74 The noun xvnots is used in Ruth 4:13. 

75 Cp. Is. 9:14; Hab. 2:18 - apw mat). 

76 Cp. Is. 33:18 — mmx ma 4a; Prov. 24:2, er al. 

77 The ensuing noun oni is translated by the same root, and so is amy? in 61:2. 
78 Retained, though, by Aq.: Kat kaBodnynoa, 
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to read nami) (cp. BH). In that case, 1mm3x1 could well be a parallel variant 
of 95 pana obwexi79 which in this combination is not found again in the OT,8° 
whereas the pi‘el of on3 is recurrently employed in the Book of Isaiah and 
elsewhere to describe God’s reconciliatory intentions for Israel (49:13; 51:3, 
12; 52:9; 61:2; 66:13; further 40:1; 54:1; 12:1). Thus the redundant 17(a)n3x1 
would have to be considered a variant-gloss which intruded into the text-base 
of MT (but is missing from two MSS Ken.), and resulted in a cumbersome 
lengthening of the second half-verse. 


e) Is. 24:22 MT: 3309 Sy 39901 TID DY WON ADON ION) 
Is-a: 9909 Dy 19901 719 bY <<  ADON ION 


On ground of the lopsided parallelism and the unwieldy structure of the MT, 
and in view of the fact that G renders only 15 >y ....pox) of the first half- 
verse,8! Seeligmann raised doubts as to the original authenticity of the words 
sox mbox.82 He then hesitatingly, although to my mind correctly, suggested 
to take q°ox as a corrupted variant gloss of 1poxi, namely 1qox1. This assump- 
tion derives further support from the Origenic and Lucianic traditions which 
do render mbox but again omit 7°ox: Kai ovvd—ovo1 ovvaydynv aitfic83 
sic Seopw@tipiov Kai droKAsicovotv sic 6yOpmpa. The Hebrew original of 
this reading which is also reflected in T: nea piss PON Nad wIda PNIWwII" 
xaay (where “°ox na’ appears to equal 713), has now been recovered in Is-a, 
whose text, at the same time, witnesses to the originality of mpox. 

We therefore can endorse, with only a slight adjustment, Seeligmann’s con- 
clusion that the variant notation 7°ox < (im0N),84 “must have crept into the 
Hebrew text during the centuries that elapsed between the composition of the 
Septuagint and that of the later (Greek) versions’, since Sym.’s rendition, as 
quoted by Eus., already reflects the word in question: kai d8po1ro8joovtat 
aOpoiopov Secpion sic AdKkov Kai ovyKAEetoOjoovtat cig ovyKAELOpOv. 


79 Gtranslate pbwxi - axa and ow in 61:3 - 505nvat. Did they read the same verb 
in both verses? An interchange between nw and ow can be observed also in 1 Sam. 
2:20 MT: 49 "mow , 4 Q Sam?: now (= G: dnotioat). See: F.M. Cross, Jr., BASOR 
132 (1953) 22. 

80 The noun omni: is found twice more in the OT, Hos. 11:8 and Zech. 1:13. In Is. 66:11 
n°nain is employed, for which cp. Jer. 16:7, and Job 15:11; 21:2 (nyanin). None of those 
is construed with obdw. 

81 Kai ovvéSovot Kai anoKAcicovol sig Oxdpaya Kd sig Seopm@typtiov, with 1a by 
transferred to the end of the verse. The crucial phrase sic Seopmtipiov is absent from 
the Orig. and Luc. tradition. 

82 Op. cit., 63. 

83 The additional phrase obviously stems from Theod., as maintained by Seeligmann, ib. 

84 Possibly representing (m)710N YON ADON ON or some reading like it. 
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In the following two instances the doublets assumedly found in the MT, 
occur in the form of hybrid readings: 


f) Is.63:3 MT: sndxax cwiabn 555 
Is-a: snbxx owinds 4999 


The phrase is missing in G, and is rendered paraphrastically in T: pon 55) 
oybox. Sym. and the Luc. revision restore: kai navta ta évddpaTtd pov 
&u6dv0va. The queer form sn>xax has been explained as a possible Aramaism, 
or simply as a miswritten *n>x3 (BH),85 which latter we find now in Is-a. 

We suggest to explain *n>xax as a combination of the not extant Sxax with 
the alternative variant *nbxx (=Is-a, and S: nbp>p). The former would take up 
the Ist pers. imperf. which is mirrored in aon nx ....asatx of MT (cp. also 
...1"). These words are omitted from Is-a whose text here is much shorter. 
The latter (*nbxx) would follow the Ist pers. perf., as found in *n5"t at the 
opening of the verse. 

An identical conflation of a perf. with an imperf. form, is found in the 
Scroll reading to Is. 11:9: nxban, MT: aAxdn.86 


g) Is. 23:11 MT: satya ‘taw> yas Ox my ’n 
Is-a: Mn TwAY JyID OX My ’n 
G: dxodéoan adbtfic thy ioxodv 
T: NAppiIn ANEW 


Kutscher offers the learned but unconvincing explanation of the unusual 
MT reading as possibly being an attempt on behalf of the. prophet to employ 
a characteristically Phoenician plur. ending o3 instead of the usual o ending. 
He admits though that the o3 ending never is found in inscriptions with an 
appended 3rd pers. plur. fem. poss. pron.87 

We suggest that matym in MT arose from a conflation of m°ryn88 of Is-a, 
for which cp. in this context (Is. 17:9; 23:4, 13), with a parallel reading m°nnyn,®9 
which is not extant for the passage under review. The synonymity of myn and 
yy as an epithet of God can be proved 


|. from their serving alternately in combination with a third synonym — pom, 
Joel 4:16: Sxnw: saad myn yay? nom “Mm 
Ps. 91:9: yawn naw poy CoM “7 ANK °D 


85 Cp. Kutscher, op. cit., 264. 

86 Cp. above, p. 117. 

87 Op. cit., 493. 

88 The plur. of nym is found only in Dan. 11:19, 38, 39. 

89 The plur. o*nyn from pyn is not extant in the Bible. nny occurs in Jer, 21:13; Na. 
2:13; Job 37:8; 38:40; Cant. 4:8. 
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2. from their being employed alternately in one and the same context, 
Jer. 16:19: soaay orynr ory 77790 
Ps. 90:1: 929 nn Ane piv °27R9! 


3. from their being used alternately in a recurring passage, 
Ps. 31:3: myn 89 °9 mn 
71:3: piya WE) 09 WA = 
In both passages a noun derived from Jry is found in the continuation, 
31:5 — °rmyn An °5, 71:7 — ty "ON ANN. 


V 


The coexistence at Qumran of varying text-formations of the Bible, and the 
absence of any noticeable attempt at establishing one universally recognized 
recension of binding force, must have confronted the Qumran scribes with 
the problem of what attitude to take towards these conflicting not yet assessed 
and rated textual traditions. The individual scribe could solve this problem 
by adhering faithfully to the MS which he had chosen, or had been assigned, 
as the Vorlage for his own copy. In a reasonable number of instances, such 
as were discussed above, he could perpetuate parallel readings which he found 
in other MSS that were at his disposal, by noting them in the margins or 
between the lines of his own copy or, sometimes, by integrating them in his 
text-base. Now, these devices, which were a common stock-in-trade of the 
ancient Bible scribes regardless of their socio-religious affiliations, are mere 
practical expediences that may work fairly well, up to a certain point, for the 
individual copyist, but cannot satisfactorily solve the problem of the commu- 
nity’s disposition towards divergent, but equally well documented, readings. 
In Bible MSS which are intended for public use, critical annotations must be 
kept to a practical minimum. In fact even these relatively few marginal entries 
will tend to disappear at subsequent copyings by sheer routine omission, unless 
they are absorbed into the text proper. Even where authoritative guidance is 
absent we may find a spontaneous tendency towards the simplification and 
the stabilisation of the textual traditions of the Holy Writ and other hallowed 
books. This process cannot be expected to culminate in complete unification,92 
but it will effectively circumscribe the scope, and reduce the number of textual 


90 Cp. further Is. 25:4; Na. 1:7; Ps. 27:1; 28:8; 37:39, et al. 

91 Some MSS of MT read here s1y7. Also a graphical confusion of 3-1 may have caused 
the interchange. Cp. Josh. 15:29 where the MT reads m°ni3a5 for the patently correct 
mnuai (=G ad loc. and MT Neh. 11:27). 

92 Cp. DRMT, 146-150. 
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types which are allowed a continued existence, until, if ever, conscious official 
redactional activities set in. 

The impending gradual disappearance of variant readings which, on object- 
ive grounds, could not be declared to be intrinsically inferior to those which 
happened to have taken root in the predominant textual traditions, may well 
have been viewed with misgivings by those concerned with the preservation of 
Scripture. The practical advantage of traditing a fairly standardized text- 
type for communal-cultic purposes was set off by an understandable appre- 
hension for the unrecoverable loss of, to all appearances, valid and venerated 
textual traditions of the Biblical books, which per force would result from the 
above outlined process. Contradictory as it may sound, such pro and ante 
deliberations seem to have produced diverse techniques of non-manuscriptal 
variant preservation which helped balancing the tipped scale of the favoured 
text-tradition(s) that became increasingly predominant, to the exclusion, and 
the, to all intent and purposes, complete suppression of less favoured variae 
lectiones. 

Here again, a comparison with attitudes and techniques that were current 
in the normative community is in order. 

The prevalence in Rabbinic circles of trends of thought, such as were out- 
lined above, may have been responsible for the perceptible latitude in the em- 
ployment of the Bible text in scholarly discussion which conspicuously con- 
trasts the unceasing efforts to establish an exclusive textus receptus for public 
worship and for official text-transmission. Whereas deviant readings were 
banned from books which were earmarked for these latter categories, they 
were readily accepted and used as bases for Midrashic exposition.93 In fact, at 
times it appears that such an officially discarded variant was not employed 
merely as just a convenient peg upon which to hang a Midrash that was on 
hand, but rather that the Midrash in question was constructed on a variant 
that had been barred from the fextus receptus in order to give it a non-manu- 
scriptal lease on life. This supposition especially applies to the specific type 
of the ’al tigré Midrash,% in which an established text is suspended, as it were, 
and another reading becomes the point of departure for an ensuing Midrashic 
comment, by means of the introductory formula: “do not read..., but rather 
read...”. A famous case in point is the ’al-tigré Midrash (Bab. Tal. Berakot 
64a) which hinges on reading in Is. 54:13 - yon — “thy builders”, instead 
of MT: ypaa — “thy sons” (cp. G: téxva; T: 933), a variant which now has 
turned up in Is-a as an emended reading: 99°2'5.95 Similarly, the Midrash: 


93 Cp. TSL, 14-15; 386-374 (1932). 
94 /a mb ATpepesIN IDR APN YN PWN 13 
95 Cp. Kutscher, op. cit., 171 who points out that the Midrash appears to echo the reading 
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avy (Twa) NON aT (Awa) “pn dX” (Bab. Tal. Shab. 33a)96 can be anchored 
in the different textual traditions of Is. 9:19. Here the MT (= Is-a) reading: 
ONO)? WOW Iw. wR — “they shall eat every man the flesh of his own 
arm” (G: tod Bpaxyiovoc adtob) is abandoned, as it were, for a variant qy4t — 
“his offspring’, which underlies T’s paraphrastic rendering: map °0D3 732 
pita», and Sym.’s rendition: to} rAnciov adtod. Both readings seemingly were 
conflated in the main stream of G4®: tod Bpayiovoc tod ad5eAqod adtod. 

We do not propose that every extant al-t. Midrash can be shown to have 
arisen from a yet identifiable textual variant. This certainly is not the case. 
Variae lectiones which supposedly triggered off the emergence of many a 
Midrash of this type have been lost for us, together with the (suppressed) 
MSS which exhibited them. Here is a possible example. Is. 2:22 (missing in 
G) warns before reliance on man “for wherein is he to be accounted of” — 
NIT 3wni m3 °°. The MT reading ma is reflected in T: x17 2wn x59), 
S: wn xin PRI bon, and Aq.: év tivt ZXo0yio@n abtéc. Now this phrase, 
among others, is employed in an al-t. Midrashic comment on Prov. 16:5 
(Bab. Tal. Sotah 4b) as proof that “everyone that is proud in heart is an 
abomination to the Lord”: ‘““Ula said (he is considered) as if he had built a 
sible and then goes on to quote Is. 2:22, winding up with: “xdx mga “pn ON 
m3”. At first glance it appears that here a mere different vocalization of the 
same consonantal group is involved. But the fact that the point of departure 
for the exposition in question is a Biblical proverb which castigates ‘‘the proud 
in heart’’, suggests another possibility: an interchange between 3 and 4, with the 
resulting reading mn% in Is. 2:22. This word can be construed as a (Synonymous) 
parallel of nna (Ez. 16:24, 25, 31, 39), and in fact sometimes is textually confused 
with it (Jud. 4:5 MT: ans, G®: Baya; 1 Sam. 22:6 MT: nnn, G®": wna; cp. 
DRMT, 157-158). Or else nn" can be derived from a nm — “to be exalted”. 
In an association with 35 733 (Prov. 16:5) this would bring to mind the expression 
(35) om — Aybris which recurrently is referred to in Is. 2:11, 12, 17, adjacent 
to nna in 2:22. Interestingly, this latter concept emerges in the V rendition of 
Is. 2:22: excelsus reputatus est ipse, which accordingly also may be 
based on a reading 75.97 

Moreover this specific type of Midrash progressively degenerated, and ultima- 

of Is-a, and stresses the fact that the first x13 in MT of Is. 54:13 was retained in 
Is-a. Also in 49:17 Is-a reads "5°23 instead of MT: 7°13. But there the copyist may have 
been influenced by the context. See. H.M. Orlinsky, Tarbiz 24 (1954) 4 ff. Cp. further the 
Midrashic comments in Bab. Tal. Sotah 12b on 1 Chr. 2:18, and in Cant. Rab. 137 
on Cant. 1:5 where m3 respectively nina is implied instead of MT: 33, respectively 
nus. 


96 Cp. Yalqut on Isaiah ad loc. (ed. J. Spira, 75), et al. 
97 Cp. Kedar’s remarks in the present volume, p. 183. 
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tely the ’al tigré formula often was employed, even when the Midrash in 
question could not be related to an actually extant reading, by definition ori- 
ginally a sine qua non requirement, and had become a mere exegetical Spielele- 
ment.8 Vice versa the introductory formula of a genuine ’al tigré Midrash 
often was dropped, so that now the same exposition sometimes is preserved 
in parallel versions, both with and without that formula.99 

These short remarks which are intended but to sketch cursorily the genesis 
and some phases of development of the ’al tigré Midrash lead one to presuppose 
the existence of a transition stage from manuscriptal notation to extra-manu- 
scriptal Midrashic preservation of Biblical variant readings. It appears that 
also these aspects of text-transmission can yet be traced in Qumran writings. 

A few comments on the textual character of the variants which assumedly 
underlie the ’al tigré Midrash, and many a Midrash not so designated, are 
called for, before we enter into a discussion of the pertinent Qumran material. 

In a majority of cases the textual variations involved are of the simplest and 
most common types: interchange of graphically similar letters or of auricu- 
lary close consonants; haplography or dittography; continuous writing of 
separate words or division of one word into two; plene or defective spelling; 
metathesis, differences of vocalization, sometimes entailing a change of verb 
conjugation. Some cases of more complicated textual phenomena do not 
affect the overall impression. 

With respect to the issue on hand, we note that only under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances can we hope to find the very same reading recorded 
both as a variant-notation in a yet extant Hebrew manuscript or as a double- 
translation in one of the VSS, and at the same time also in its non-manuscriptal 
form as the basis of an ’al tigré Midrash. Such a propitious concurrence of 
independent evidence characterizes the following instance, although in the Mi- 
drashic factor the ’al tigré formula is not present. 


98 This and related techniques of variation on Biblical themes in Midrash-exegesis, were 
discussed and illustrated by I.L. Seeligmann in his valuable study “‘Voraussetzungen 
der Midraschexegese”’, Suppl. to VT 1 (1953) 150-181, esp. 159-160. 

99 The Sam. variant in Num. 11:32 - (a)yinw on? pynwn (ed. Blayney) as against MT 
mov on> invw is reflected in an al-t. Midrash in Sifre Num. § 98 (ed. Friedmann 
26b) which is adduced in extenso without the introductory formula in Bab. Tal. Yoma 
75b; Jer. Tal. Nazir 53c IV, 6, and in Yalqut Shim‘oni I, 635 on Num. 11:32. Another 
Sam. variant in Ex. 12:17 — msynn nx on daw (= G: Kat mvAd€eobe tiv évtoriv 
tavtnv) as against MT — nixnm nx appears to underlie the al-t. Midrash (cp. Rashi 
ad loc.) in Mekilta d’Rabbi Ishmael, Tractate Pisha, ch. 9 (ed. Horowitz-Rabin, 32; 
ed. Lauterbach, 74) which again is quoted without the formula in Mekilta d’Rabbi 
Shim‘on b. Yohai (ed. Epstein-Melamed, 22:3); cp. further Rashi to Bab. Tal. Yoma 


33a: Meg. 6b. 
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In this case a double translation of the two letters 5x in G (and possibly also 
in T) to Ps. 29:1 is involved. The crucial passage in MT: o°%x 939 “n> 457 is 
rendered by the Greek translator: évéyxate TO kvpio vioi be0d 

évéykate TH Kvpi@ viods Kpldv, 

and by T: o°>x °33 N°DRoN OND NNNAwWIn ”* aT 7197. 

Here the first line in G, and the first phrase in T, conceive of the underlying 
Hebrew text as of an invitation to divine beings, vioi Ocod — x°oKx>n ond, 
to praise God (Xnnmawin), taking o°%x (33) in the vocative as a plur. of the 
common noun 9X = god (cp. Ex. 15:11; Ps. 89:7; Dan. 11:36, et al.). In its 
general meaning the passage thus may be compared e.g. with Ps. 97:7 and 
Job 38:7, to which latter also Ibn Ezra ad loc. alludes. This most natural 
explanation is further reflected in the Rabbinic tradition which identifies 
o> 939 as “angels” — now %>xbn.100 However the second rendition of G — 
viods Kpidv — clearly derives from the plene spelling ox "33 = “(young) 
rams” (for which cp. ox 7 73 in v. 6), construed as the syntactical object, 
and paralleling ty: t19D in the second half-verse. The same possibly also 
applies to the redundant o°%x 39 in T, and certainly to Jerome’s translation: 
adferte filios arietum. 

The above evidence indicates that the variant spelling a°>°“ at some time or 
other was extant in manuscripts, and was retained in the extra-Massoretic 
Greek tradition in the form of a variant notation (cp. also T). In the Massoretic 
manuscriptal tradition this variant-reading o°%°x was discarded to the exception 
of some odd copies. But it did enjoy a Midrashic after-life. Shoher Tov ad loc. 
(ed. Buber, 116) relates n°5x °35 to Israel, who are likened to helpless sheep 
over whom God will appoint David as shepherd; or again, and this time more 
in line with the Greek-Latin conception, presents Israel as “the sons of men 
slaughtered like sheep. Abraham said: I slaughter, Isaac said I am slaughtered”’. 

As already stated, this example is a rare case in which are yet preserved 
both ends of the transition process: the textual variant-notation in the form 
of a doublet in one (set of) extra-MT witness(es), side by side with the Rabbinic 
tradition in‘which the variant that was ejected from the MT was made the 
basis of a Midrash. However, ordinarily we shall have to content ourselves 
with illustrating the transition from one phase to the other by drawing on 
examples which individually reflect only one of them, but which, if viewed 
in conjunction, typologically represent the transition-process in toto. 

We now can revert to the double-reading in Is-a 38:19 which was discussed on 
page 109, and in which we seem to discern the typical characteristics of a potentia 
’al tiqgré Midrash. Again the pregnant consonant combination 5x is involved. 


100 Cp. Seder Eliahu Rab. ch. 2 (ed. Friedmann, 12). 
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As noted, Is-a here records in its text-base the variant [Nax mMoNX yim along- 
side mDNaN bx yoTY which is the reading found in MT. The transition from MT 
bx to Is-a mex, or vice versa, may be considered as textually exceedingly simple, 
especially since a potential intermediate stage — mx — is yet extant in Is-b. 
We thus may take as certain the manuscriptal coexistence, towards the end 
of the Second Temple period, of the above three readings which most prob- 
ably derived from one another, either in the order bx > nox > mbx or MOR > 
— mbox — Sx or mbox <— TON — ON. The problem of the actual historical devel- 
opment is of no relevance to the present issue. The scribe of Is-a obviously 
did not feel competent to decide on the respective merits of bx and n()bx, or 
else deemed both worthy of preservation, and therefore, rather than choosing 
between them, integrated the two readings in the text of his copy. 

At this juncture we are well within the phase of manuscriptal variants notation 
which, however, took place in one witness only, viz. Is-a, whereas in our other 
Hebrew sources and in the ancient VSS a decision was reached as to the 
retention of one reading and the rejection of the other(s). Now, it does not 
require much imagination to visualize the discarded variant m>x cropping 
up in Midrashic literature in the formulation: 7198 XOX YX “OPN dx. True, 
such a Midrash is not extant, to my knowledge, but it would have been in 
the very best tradition of the type to embark on an exposition which utilizes 
the simple graphic or linguistic variation 5x — n9x — mbx which was found in 
Biblical MSS for the fashioning of an exegetical comment with theological or 
ideological undertones. 

This pattern of development indeed can be observed in Qumran writings of 
the pesher-type which shares many features with the Rabbinic Midrash without 
being identical with it. In this setting we can perceive the simultaneous utiliza- 
tion of variant readings for expository purposes when only one of the given 
possibilities is quoted as actual Scripture. Here are three illustrations of the 
phenomenon in question. 

a) Hab. 1:11 MT: anbxd ond i oxi Tay mn Aen we is quoted as: 
smbx> wm mr ow in 1QHp IV, 9-10. The MT reading, which derives owx 
from Jaw — “to be guilty”, is supported by G: éEtAdoetat and T: sn. In 
the ensuing comment, which is based on the first part of the above Scripture, 
1QHp clearly shows acquaintance, both with its own Biblical reading and 
also with that of MT (G, T), and with the Massoretic sentence-division: 
WY Ip>e wR Toy Coninwek ms nsyas TWwR ono *Swin by (a) MWD 
LP PINIA ON MoMwd wise AT nx Alt onl*>win(b). The second pesher (b), 
in which the salient word is n*nw> — “to despoil, to lay waste’’, in all prob- 
ability mirrors nw of the Vorlage from which 1QHp quoted, the verb being 
understood as derived from on. The first exposition (a), in which foninwx m3 
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“‘[their] house of guilt” is the pivotal expression, obviously is based on nyx as 
found in the MT which reading, though, is not explicitly quoted. However, 
it is possible that this very reading actually was adduced furtheron in 1QHp 
(IV, 14-15)!01 where another pesher is introduced, but was lost for us in a 
lacuna: ....V_ INPRI IM> ALT PP IN]T nx mony? wis? At nx Alt. If this 
indeed can be maintained, we would have here what amounts to a variant- 
notation, in quotation, together with two Midrash-like expositions which 
are based alternatively on the one and the other of the parallel variants. 

b) Hab. 2:16 MT: S3ym ans ox any — “drink thou, and uncover your- 
self”’102 is quoted in 1QHp XI, 9 as: bys Anx ox nnw — “drink thou, and 
become intoxicated’’, a change of concept which may have resulted from a 
simple metathesis. Here MT is supported by T, and 1QHp by G,!03 Aq. and S. 

The interesting feature of this example is that, notwithstanding his own 
reading by mn, the author of 1QHpsets his pesher to the tune of the MT variant 
S9ym in its obvious, but in Hab. 2:16 unsuitable derivation from the root 
’ay — “uncircumcised”: 139 nony nx bn xe > - “he did not circumcise 
(the foreskin of) his heart’. Without employing the very formula, the pesher 
here exhibits the technical intricacies which characterize the Rabbinic ’al tigré 
Midrash. We observe a similar suspension of an explicit Qumran reading in 
favour of an extra-Qumran variant which becomes the departure point for a 
Midrashic exposition. 

The same factors seem to have been at work in the following instance, in 
which, though, the actual Biblical quotation was lost in a lacuna, and has to 
be restored by inference. 

c) The first word on col. ii, 1 of 1QHp — spi0* preceded by a lacuna at 
the lower margin of col. i, is the end of a quotation of Hab. 1:5, a verse which 
in the MT opens: qy°am a3 IN — “Behold ye among the nations, and 
regard...”. The pesher which is only partially preserved never mentions the 
word os — “nations”, but instead refers three times in a row to “the 
traitors” — pin. It certainly can be postulated, as is done by I.L. Seelig- 


101 Unless we assume that in this instance the sectarian author quoted only the second 
part of the verse starting, against the Massoretic sentence-division, with [nw»], and now 
deriving the word from 4/ 2°. 

102 This appears to be the required translation of the phrase, rather than RV: ‘“‘and be as 
one uncircumcised”. sy here should be taken in the meaning of g5y. The metaphor 
is rooted in a situation like the one described in the tale of Noah’s drunkenness (Gen. 
9:2) which well may have been in the back of the prophet’s mind. In addition to the 
above similarity, cp. Hab. 2:17 - yo>° with Gen. 9:23 -105"; 2:15-4¥y wan yun 
amomiye with ib. -189 NY amar nyoy. Cp. further Lam. 4:21. 

103 Which presents a double-translation: SiacaAcvOntt Kai ceicOntt. Cp. M. Stenzel, VT 
3 (1953) 97-99. 
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mann, !04 that the Biblical Vorlage with which the author of 1QHp was familiar, 
in fact contained the varia lectio o-ty12n. But one also could postulate that 
1QHp here presents a case of a typical variant-Midrash. Bypassing the reading 
oa which he actually may have quoted, the author anchored his actualizing 
paraphrase in a parallel variant o-1122 which he found in a manuscript of 
the text-type that seems to underlie G’s oi katagpovntai!S5, Thus the emerging 
situation would be comparable to that which we encountered in the previous 
example. 

The foregoing analysis leads us to conclude that the category of the variant- 
Midrash which in Rabbinic literature is best, though not exclusively, represented 
by the ’al tiqré type, in the Qumran writings is exemplified by the variant- 
pesher. The Qumran material thus offers proof for the high antiquity of this 
Midrashic category. At the same time the combined evidence of Qumran and 
Rabbinic techniques proves the contention that variant readings in the Biblical 
textual traditions were viewed with relative equanimity by both groups, and 
even were perpetuated by diverse manuscriptal and non-manuscriptal devices. 

This conclusion opens up a new avenue of approach to the problem of the 
genesis and the early history of the Kethib-Qeré variants, an issue which we 
hope to discuss in a separate publication. 


104 In his review of K. Elliger, Studien zum Habakkuk Commentar vom Toten Meer (Tiibingen 
1953) in Kirjath Sepher 30 (1954) 40. 

105 It is of interest to remark that a similar pair of variants may be observed in Prov. 
10:3 where the Ben Chajim edition and some MSS read ons instead of o*ywn 
which is found in other MSS and printed editions, and also underlies the VSS. 
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So many partial lists of Old Testament manuscripts from Qumran exist 
in the scholarly literature that it seems necessary to begin this account with 
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a full inventory. The numbers to be given are minimal. They are given in 
four separate groups, for cave 1, for caves 2, 3, 5-10, for cave 4, and for 
cave 11; thus for the published material those especially interested can 
verify how these totals have been arrived at- A manuscript which contains 
any Psalm and no extant non-biblical material is counted as a Psalms manu- 
script. Three isolated bits from cave 4 are not counted, however; and 11Q 
Ps* and 4Q Psf, both of which are definitely Psalms manuscripts incorporat- 
ing non-biblical compositions, are included. A manuscript which contains 
any of the Minor Prophets is counted as a manuscript of the Twelve, as the 
evidence seems to require. The four manuscripts which indicate inclusion 
of two biblical books in a single scroll (two of Gen.-Ex., two of Lev.-Numb.) 
are counted one to each of the biblical books concerned. Since one of these 
manuscripts (4Q paleoEx!) contains of Genesis only the bottoms of two 
letters from its last line of text, one could add one each to the totals for Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers, but hardly to that for Genesis. Tentative identifica- 
tions have been passed over when too little text is extant for certainty as to 
the nature of the manuscript. 

There are, then, the following manuscripts. From cave 1: Genesis 1, 
Exodus 1, Leviticus 1 (with Numbers), Deuteronomy 2, Judges 1, Samuel 1, 
Isaiah 2, Ezekiel 1, Psalms 3, and Daniel 2. From the “minor caves” 2, 3, 
5-10: Genesis 3, Exodus 3, Leviticus 2, Numbers 3, Deuteronomy 5, Kings 
2, Isaiah 1, Jeremiah 1, Ezekiel 1, Minor Prophets 1, Psalms 4, Job 1, Ruth 
2, Song of Songs 1, Lamentations 3, and Daniel 1. From cave 4: Genesis 
11 Cone includes Exodus), Exodus 11, Leviticus 4, Numbers 2 Cone includes 
Leviticus), Deuteronomy 18, Joshua 2, Judges 2, Samuel 3, Kings 1, Isaiah 
15, Jeremiah 3, Ezekiel 3, Minor Prophets 7, Psalms 17, Job 3, Proverbs 2, 
Ruth 2, Song of Songs 3, Ecclesiastes 2, Lamentations 1, Daniel 5, Ezra 1, 
Chronicles 1. From cave 11: Leviticus 1, Ezekiel 1, Psalms 3. 

Included in this inventory are the ten manuscripts in the paleo-Hebrew 
script, which are four copies of Leviticus Cone each from caves 1, 2, 6, and 
11), two each of Genesis, Exodus, and Deuteronomy, one of Numbers and 
one of Job. Translation materials are not included. Of Septuagint Greek 
texts, Qumran furnishes portions of Exodus (7Q1), Leviticus (4Q LXX 
Lev, >), and Numbers (4Q LXX Numb); and there are Aramaic targums 
of Leviticus (from cave 4) and of Job (from both 4 and 11). 

These lists do not include materials of varying date from sites in the 
Judean desert other than the Qumran area such as the Wadi Murabba‘at, 
Masada, Engeddi, Khirbet Mird, and Wadi Khabra, though some of these 
texts will need to be mentioned in what follows. Neither do the lists take 
into account the extensive paraphrases of Torah texts from cave 4 being 
studied by J. Strugnell, nor the substantial number of phylacteries and mezu- 
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zas, with their excerpts (not always the traditional ones) of key Torah pas- 
sages. No such lists can be absolutely definitive,’ but the gleanings from 
further study of caves 4 and 11 cannot be expected to alter these totals by 
more than a few slight bits. 


Qumran and the Canon 


It will be noticed from the above that Esther alone, of the Hebrew 
canon of the Old Testament, has still not been found at Qumran. It is easy 
to discount an argument from silence, but when one considers the late origin 
of the Purim festival with which Esther is connected, its partial identification 
with the victories of Judas the Maccabee (whose Hasmonean kindred were 
abhorred at Qumran), and the rigidity in matters of the liturgical calendar 
that characterized the Qumran group, it seems more likely that the book 
was avoided than that it was simply not known. After all, the colophon to 
the Septuagint text of Esther, though of doubtful value for dating the trans- 
lation, is usually taken to indicate that even in Greek the book of Esther 
was circulating by about 75 B.C. at the latest. 

The recognized authority of the Torah and the Latter (Writing) 
Prophets at Qumran is beyond dispute on the basis of formal citations and 
commentary in addition to the copies of the text. The composite book of 
the Minor Prophets was known at Qumran in the Hebrew order of the 
books, and in its integrity; the inference that lies ready to hand from Ben 
Sira 49:10 is thus confirmed from the manuscripts. The “Former Prophets” 
(Josh., Judg., Sam., and Kings) are adequately represented, and show, like 
a part of the Torah evidence, a text type with Septuagintal affiliations. 
Among the “Writings,” the Psalms occupy a privileged place. While in at 
least two manuscripts the canonical Psalms are combined with other hymnic 
or wisdom compositions, there can be no doubt at all of the existence of the 
Psalm collection we know, and of its attribution in a general way to David. 
Job, Proverbs, and four of the five Megilloth are quite adequately repre- 
sented; the only really scanty evidence is that for Ezra-Nehemiah and Chroni- 
cles. Daniel was much used at Qumran in it part-Hebrew, part-Aramaic 
text, without the expansions known from the Greek, as 1Q 72 already shows. 

Most of the “Apocrypha” retained as canonical in the Vulgate are not 
represented at Qumran; so for I-II Maccabees, Judith, Baruch, and the Wis- 
dom of Solomon. One can hardly suppose that the Qumran group would 
have shown special favor to the books which were composed in Greek CII 
Macc. and Wis.), or to the Greek text which survives to us from elsewhere 
of the others. Yet a bit of the Letter of Jeremiah (Baruch 6 in the Vulgate) 


1. The Psalms total above includes a cave 4 fragment of Psalm 89 being studied by Fr, J. T. 
Milik, which is in addition to the otherwise exhaustive Psalms inventory published by J. A. Sand- 
ers, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XXVII (1965), 114-23. 
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did turn up in Greek, in 7Q2. The case of Tobit, of which cave 4 contains 
four Aramaic manuscripts and one Hebrew one, is somewhat different; it is 
the long text of the Greek Sinaiiticus manuscript and of the Old Latin 
version that is supported at Qumran. Also well enough known at Qumran 
was the book of Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus); besides the stichometric fragments 
of 2Q 18, there are now to be included the first half and the last two words 
of the acrostic poem in 51:13-30. This occurs in 11Q Ps?, columns 21-22, 
recently published by J. A. Sanders in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, IV. 
It is not too much to infer that the scribe of 11Q Ps? or some predecessor of 
his wished to count this piece among the 4050 compositions he attributes to 
David, along with a scattering of other Hebrew texts that are currently in no- 
body’s canonical list.? 

These data for the history of the Canon should be weighed in the light 
of various other considerations. Not liking Hasmoneans, the Qumran group 
would not have been partial to | Maccabees even in Hebrew, were it available 
to them in that form. On the other hand, they had ten copies of the various 
sections of Enoch in Aramaic (still without the Parables, chaps. 37-71), and 
eleven copies of the Book of Jubilees in Hebrew. Since they studied and 
applied the Jubilees calendar of 364 days, they no doubt took this book which 
enshrined it quite seriously. Of their own sectarian compositions, we know 
of fourteen copies of the community rule (Serek, or “Manual of Discipline”), 
ten of the Zadokite “Damascus Document,” seven of the Thanksgiving 
Hymns (Hodayot), seven of the War Scroll, and six of the sapiential work 
represented in 1Q 26. Then there are three manuscripts of the Testament 
of Levi in Aramaic and one of the Hebrew Testament of Nephthali. All in 
all, the Qumran library gives the impression of a certain selectivity, but 
hardly of any fine distinction between a closed canon and all other texts. 


Qumran and Septuagint Studies 


The fragment of 4Q LXX Numb shown in Figure 12 will serve to illus- 
trate one contribution of the Qumran texts to our knowledge of Septuagint 
origins.? The years after the second World War witnessed a lively contro- 
versy, centered in England, between two distinguished scholars now dead, 
Paul Kahle and Peter Katz. Kahle insisted strenuously that in view of the 
confusion of evidence and the variations of reading inherent in the use of 
the Greek Old Testament in our earliest literary sources (Philo, the New 


2. Study of Ben Sira in this period will be further stimulated by the portions of thirteen fragmen- 
tary columns of it, from 30:37 to 44:20, announced by Y, Yadin, Yediot, XXIX (1965), 120-2 
(Hebrew), as having been recovered at Masada in a hand of the early first century B.C, The 
connections of the Cairo geniza fragments of Ben Sira with a presumptive Qumran prototype have 
been stressed again by A. A. DiLella in Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XXIV (1962), 245-67, and in 
his The Hebrew Text of Sirach: A Text-critical and Historical Study, The Hague, 1965, 


3. The manuscript has been partially published, including this piece, by the present writer in 
Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, IX (1957), 155-7. 
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Testament, Josephus, and early Church writers), any attempt to recover a 
single pre-Christian rendering in its primitive form from the extant manu- 
scripts must be an illusory quest. He proposed instead that the Greek Old 
Testament grew after the fashion of the Palestinian Aramaic targums, in a 
welter of divergent and unrelated oral traditions that afforded no fixed form 
of text for general acceptance before the «th century A.D. This position, 


which in the United States was strongly opposed by H. M. Orlinsky, always 


Fig. 12. The Greek fragment of Numbers from cave 4 at Qumran designated 4Q LXX Numb. 
Photo courtesy The Palestine Archaeological Museum. 


had against it the evidence of the ancient secondary versions from the Greek 
namely the Old Latin, the Coptic, and the Ethiopic. It was further belied 
by the two pre-Christian bits of Deuteronomy in Greek which had been re- 
covered from Egypt before the Qumran discoveries (papyrus Rylands gr. 
458 and papyrus Fuad inv. 266). To these the Qumran caves have added 
the four LXX manuscripts of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers enumerated 
above, plus the Letter of Jeremiah fragment. All fit quite clearly into the 
textual tradition that we know from the great 4th century manuscripts and 
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thus counter the sweeping theory of Kahle with tangible facts. For example, 
the second line of text in the fragment here illustrated contains the Greek 
word [pro]keimenén. To place this in Numbers 4:7 with their aid of a 
Septuagint concordance, it was necessary only to fit the verb form with the 
proper prepositional prefix (“pro-”), broken away with the missing beginning 
of the line. Yet in the whole Greek Old Testament this is the only place 
where this particular turn of phrase, “Cthe table) lying before (the Divine 
Presence)” is to be found (RSV: “table of the bread of the Presence”); the 
rendering is hardly an obvious or necessary one. Hence we are dealing with 
basically only one translation, in our fragment and in the Jater manuscripts. 

The same fragment poses problems of its own, however. The last com- 
plete word it contains is the word phauseos, a part of the phrase “(the lamp- 
stand) of the lighting” in Numbers 4:9, where the later Greek tradition 
regularly reads “the light-giving lampstand” (RSV: “the lampstand for the 
light”). Now it happens that the Greek word in our fragment also occurs 
in Genesis 1:14-15 in connection with the same Hebrew word as in the 
Numbers passage. One way or another, it seems clear that the Septuagint 
text has at this point undergone a deliberate retouching of some sort. 

Rather than from the Qumran texts, however, the key to a large part 
of the confusion in Septuagint textual evidence and the history of its trans- 
mission has come from a Greek Minor Prophets manuscript almost certainly 
from the Wadi Khabra, published by D. Barthélemy, O.P.* In this manu- 
script, which he dates from the second half of the first century A.D., Bar- 
thélemy has identified a reworked form of the LXX translation of the Minor 
Prophets done in Palestine in accord with developing rabbinic hermeneutical 
principles, with the purpose of bringing the Greek text more closely into line 
with the Hebrew manuscripts in use there in the early first century A.D. 
These Hebrew manuscripts were still not completely standardized, as in 
the consonants of the now received Masoretic text, but they stood closer to 
the Masoretic text than did the Hebrew prototype of the original Alexandrian 
Septuagint for these books. 

This early reworking of the Greek Old Testament text does not stand 
alone. In the Minor Prophets tradition, Barthélemy has been able to equate 
it with the seventh column, or quinta editio (V), of Origen’s Hexapla; with 
a series of approximations to the Hebrew in the Sahidic Coptic secondary 
version from the Greek, and in the Freer codex in Greek; and with the cita- 
tions in Justin Martyr in the mid-2nd century A.D. The recension has certain 
fixed characteristics which make it possible to go further; most obvious, though 
only one of a whole complex of similar features, is the recurrent rendering 


4. In Les dévanciers d’Aquila, Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, X (1963). 
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of the Hebrew particle gam by kaige in Greek. Here Barthélemy was able to 
build on earlier studies of H. St. J. Thackeray in the Greek books of King- 
doms (Samuel-Kings), and also to trace the same recension through a num- 
ber of other Old Testament books. To summarize the results of this, the re- 
cension in question includes in its scope the later supplements to the short 
LXX texts of Job and Jeremiah, the “Theodotion” text of Daniel, the “Sep- 
tuagint” renderings of Lamentations and (probably) Ruth, the text of II 
Samuel to I Kings 2:11 and of I Kings 22 and all of II Kings in the “Sep- 
tuagint” column of Origen’s Hexapla and in our printed Bibles. This re- 
cension, whose exact limits remain to be marked out, Barthélemy then equates 
with the work of “Theodotion,” whom he situates in A.D. 30-50 and identifies 
with the Jonathan ben Uzziel of Jewish targumic and talmudic tradition. 

Prescinding from the identification of “Theodotion” with Jonathan, the 
relationships described and the insights they afford do much to relieve Sep- 
tuagint studies of certain continual embarrassments. It appears to be the 
“Theodotion” form of Daniel that is cited in the New Testament and by 
Clement of Rome; if so, something of what has been ascribed to the 2nd 
century personage Theodotion was already extant in the preceding century. 
Barthélemy’s demonstration of the existence of an extensive work of revision 
of the Greek text in first century Palestine removes this anomaly. In addi- 
tion, the relationship between “Theodotion” and Aquila (ca. 135 A.D.) is 
set straight, because Barthélemy can show that Aquila’s work depends on 
this “Theodotionic” revision, which it supplements, refines, and in the end, 
smothers with labored and rigidly applied devices. 

Once the concept of widespread recensional activity in the Greek Old 
Testament text in Palestine by the first century A.D. is accepted, ramifica- 
tions of it are not difficult to find. The secondary recension of the Greek 
Sirach, best known from codex 248 and the Old Latin, and now available 
for intensive study in J. Ziegler’s critical edition of the book,® is quoted in the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (Sir. 12:1 at Did. i:6, see Biblica LXIV 
(1963), 533-536); hence this is basically a first century recension. The variant 
Greek text of Proverbs 2:21 is quoted by Clement of Rome (I Clem. xiv:4); 
thus the reworked form of the first nine chapters of the Greek Proverbs is a 
product of the same early period. And in Ezekiel, J. Ziegler has shown that 
papyrus 967 (the Beatty-Scheide manuscript) displays a pre-Origen, first 
century A.D. recensional treatment of the text. In fine, instead of being at 
the beginnings of a “critical” reworking of the Greek text on the basis of the 
Hebrew, Origen comes near the end of the process, which was otherwise an 
entirely Jewish undertaking, in which Aquila built on “Theodotion,” which 
itself built on earlier materials. 


a = a fy are 


5. Septuaginta XII,2: Sapientia Jesu filii Sirach, edited by J. Ziegler, Gottingen, 1965, 
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The nature of those earlier materials will take us back to the evidence 
afforded by the Hebrew manuscripts of Qumran. One last reflection on the 
Greek Numbers fragment seems necessary, however. It has been seen by 
good Greek paleographers, and dated tentatively at about the turn of the era, 
too early, seemingly, for Barthélemy’s Jonathan ben Uzziel personage, whom 
he puts between 30 and 50 A.D. Yet the retouchings in the Greek text of 
Numbers in this fragment are already such as to suggest the Greek “Theodo- 
tionic” reviser. There are other reasons, we shall see, for placing the origins 
of revision work on the Greek text in Palestine prior to the Christian era; 


and it seems possible that Barthélemy puts his “Theodotionic” reviser slightly 
too late. 


Greek Fible Revision in Palestine before the Christian Era 

The key to the next step, forward in research, but backward in time, 
lies in the text of Samuel. We have noticed that there was a revision of 
its Greek text, part of the undertaking ascribed to Theodotion, which 
dates in fact from about the turn of the era. Was this revision founded, as 
we might offhand expect, on a translation made in Egypt in about the 3rd 
century B.C.? Besides the “Theodotionic” materials isolated by Thackeray 
and dated for us by Barthélemy’s researches, there exists still another body 
of evidence for the Greek text of Samuel which has preoccupied scholars 
for a long time, and which has seemed inconsistent with any such Egyptian 
explanation. This is the text which, in biblical manuscripts is associated with 
Syrian sources and the memory of Lucian of Antioch (died A.D. 312). It 
cannot be of 4th century A.D. date because, as A. Mez pointed out in 1895, 
it is substantially the text of Samuel used by Josephus Flavius before A.D. 
94. Barthélemy has been able to show that for those parts of Samuel and 
Kings (see above) in which the “Theodotionic” recension has invaded the 
general stream of Septuagint transmission through its use by Origen in the 
5th column of his Hexapla, the adjoining material in the 6th column, an 
older text that formed the basis for the “Theodotionic” one, is in fact the 
same text that appears in the Lucianic manuscripts and in Josephus. 

It is at this point that the Hebrew manuscripts from Qumran cave 4 
begin to assume their full importance. Prof. F. M. Cross, Jr., has followed 
upon Barthélemy’s publication with a study® which has as only the first of 
its merits the fact that it specifies the exact nature of this “Lucianic” text 
of Samuel in Greek. From an examination of the various Greek texts in the 
light of his Hebrew evidence, Cross is able to show that the “Lucianic” text 
also is a reworking of a still older Greek text, with the purpose of bringing it 


6. Harvard Theological Review, LVII (1964), 281-99. Cross’ earlier studies on his Samuel texts 
ea be traced through this article and the Anchor Book edition of his Ancient Library of Qumran 
1962). 
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into line with the state of the Hebrew text of Samuel in Palestine itself, 
perhaps toward the end of the 2nd, and certainly in the first century B.C. 
Thus besides a proto-Theodotion, we now have a proto-Lucian. 

There are, then, three important stages of transmission of the text of 
Samuel (and Kings) in Greek, all three of them prior to the fixing of the 
Hebrew tradition with the received consonantal text near the end of the 
first cent. A.D. These are: 

1. The earliest Alexandrian rendering, largely preserved for us in codex 
B, but only for the sections I Samuel 1:1—II Samuel 11:1 and I Kings 2:12 
—TII Kings 21:43.” This may be supposed, with H. St. J. Thackeray,® to be 
the full extent of this first translation; it is certainly all that is extant. 

2. The “proto-Lucianic” revision from the Hebrew, of the 2nd-first 
centuries B.C., done in Palestine, and including all of Samuel-Kings. This 
is found especially in the minuscule manuscripts b, 0, cs, e2, in Josephus, 
and partly in the 6th column materials from Origen’s Hexapla. 

3. The “proto-Theodotionic” recension of the first century A.D., which 
regularly builds on “proto-Lucian” and brings it much closer to what we now 
know as the Masoretic type of Hebrew text, though the two forms are by 
no means identical. ; 

In the reconstructed “Septuagint” text of his Hexapla, Origen employed 
the first version of Samuel-Kings where it existed, and where it did not, he 
chose the third. Thus the nature and date of the second, or proto-Lucianic 
recension became obscured, and it took on for the future the character of a 
missing link, whose restoration to its proper place in the sequence makes a 
true historical perspective on the development of the Greek text possible for 
the first time. Since the same proto-Lucianic revision has survived to us also 
in our evidence for Exodus through Deuteronomy in Greek, where once’ 
again its date and significance have never been clear, it can be but small 
wonder that a scholar of Kahle’s calibre should have despaired of any un- 
raveling of the resultant web. Cross, in his critique of Barthélemy, holds to 
a real function for the Theodotion of ca. A.D. 180, and for Lucian at the 
beginning of the 4th century. One proximate task in Septuagint studies, 
however, would seem to be the endeavor to ascertain how much of the 
function normally attributed to these worthies was already performed for 
them in the centuries before they were born, and with the priorities between 


them reversed. 
Qumran and the Transmission of the Hebrew Text 


In this matter, once again, the books of Samuel play a crucial role; 
and it is through the same article of Cross that new perspectives on their 


7. There is a transposition here; II Kings 20 and 21 are given in the Greek in the reverse order, 
hence the 43 verses for what is actually Masoretic text If Kings 20 


8. The Septuagint and Jewish Worship, 2nd ed. 1923, pp. 16-28 and 114-5. 
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Hebrew text become available. The Qumran cave 4 evidence for Samuel 
is copious (in 4Q Sam’; see fig. 13), is in part early (4Q Sam», end of the 
3rd century B.C.), and there exist both in Hebrew and in Greek substantial 
bodies of related material against which to test it. To present only the results, 
Cross finds in the books of Samuel a chain of evidence for a distinctive 
Palestinian text type, the archetype to which he would place in the 5th 


Fig. 13. Leather fragments of I Samuel 1-2 from 4Q Sam, Photo courtesy The Palestine Archae- 
ological Museum. 


century B.C. This line of transmission is witnessed to by the Chronicler 
(4th century B.C.), by 4Q Sam> (3rd century B.C.), by 4Q Sam? jointly 
with the proto-Lucianic Septuagint (first century B.C.), and finally by 
Josephus (at the end of the first century A.D.). It is the type of text to 


which, in its Lucianic manuscript witnesses, J. Wellhausen appealed in 
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1871 as a means of healing, if possible, the defects in the Masoretic tradi- 
tion. For with all due respect to the scholars who would have it otherwise, 
it has long been held by serious students of Samuel that in their case the 
Masoretic text presents us with a truncated text with notable omissions, both 
deliberate and accidental; it is a text that is much below the standard of 
excellence observable in the received text of other Old Testament books. 

Over against this early Palestinian text with its five centuries of trace- 
able history, Cross sets a text that would have branched off as a local text in 
Egypt, not later than the 4th century B.C.; from this is derived the Old 
Greek rendering preserved to us in codex B as far as II Samuel 11:1 inclusive, 
where it stops. More sharply divergent from the Palestinian form of earlier 
times is the first century A.D. text reflected in the proto-Theodotionic mater- 
ials; in general the Hebrew they suppose may be labeled proto-Masoretic. 
Close to, but not identical with this is our extant Masoretic text. 

Faced with the problem of where the two latter texts, seemingly in- 
trusive in Palestine, may have had their origin, Cross recalls that the rather 
frequent loss by homoioteleuton (similarity of ending) which the Masoretic 
text of Samuel manifests is suggestive of transmission in comparative isola- 
tion; and given the date of the appearance, first of proto-Theodotion and . 
then of the Masoretic text form, he refers them “back to a local text pre- 
served in Babylon in the fourth-second centuries B.C., reintroduced into 
Jerusalem in the Hasmonean or Herodian period” (p. 297). Some such 
solution does appear to be demanded by the data at hand. 

Moving on from the books of Samuel, one can admit, with Cross, that 
the study of the Hagiographa and the Minor Prophets in the Qumran cave 
4 materials is not at the point where clear inferences can be drawn regarding 
early textual families in these books. To quote him again, “The evidence 
for textual families for the time being is restricted largely to the Pentateuch, 
the Former Prophets, and the book of Jeremiah. Study has been directed 
first of all to those books whose texts are dramatic in their variety, and whose 
Greek versions are relatively trustworthy” (p. 286). The reflection is per- 
haps not out of place, that the texts which are dramatic in their variety (..e., 
part Septuagintal, part Palestino-Samaritan, part proto-Masoretic) are in most 
cases those of the very books whose authority is longest and most firmly fixed. 
Genesis is an exception; its Qumran text is, says Cross, already allied with 
the textus receptus. 

The present writer has had occasion to work on half a dozen Torah 
manuscripts from Qumran cave 4, five of them in the old paleo-Hebrew script 
and the sixth a separate copy of Deuteronomy 32. This last, with the Qum- 
ran evidence for Septuagintal readings in Hebrew in all parts of the Song 


of Moses, has been discussed by both Cross and myself before now. Two of 
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Virb ew ty: “qed mepne aps eager l any ho mgee 

wet -aeey ape <4 ye A agerrage 
* *y sept ne rene eae” Call 
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Fig. 14. Fragments of the “Samaritan” type manuscript of Exodus, 4Q paleoEx™, in paleo-Hebrew 
script. Photo courtesy The Palestine Archaeological Museum. 


the others are too limited in scope for a good text sampling; and a not very 
careful Deuteronomy had best be considered with the large number of manu- 
scripts of the book being studied by Cross. That leaves two copies of Exodus; 
the “Samaritan” type manuscript (4Q paleoEx™; see fig. 14) already a number 
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of times described, and 4Q paleoEx!, a manuscript in a tiny hand of perhaps 
the beginning of the first century B.C. This last is quite near to the received 
text, with only slight concessions to the tendency towards expanded readings 
for the sake of clarity and smoothness. 

For the books from Exodus through Deuteronomy, what emerges thus 
far when the 4Q manuscripts are placed in the context of the Samaritan 
recension, the Old Greek, the proto-Lucianic Greek, which makes itself felt 
also in these books, and finally of the Masoretic text, is that in some degree 
all these witnesses (the Old Greek least, the Samaritan text type most) 
except the Masoretic text give evidence of a continuous expansionist tendency 
in text transmission in pre-Christian Palestine. This expansionist feature in- 
volves syntatical smoothing, harmonization of related passages, borrowings 
from one section or one book to another of supplementary materials, and 
sometimes an expanded orthography. A comparison of the short form of Jere- 
miah, known now from its appearance in 4Q Jer> as well as from the Septu- 
agint, with the fuller Masoretic form of the book suggests that the editing 
of the latter consisted largely of the application, presumably in Palestine, 
of similar expansionist techniques to the shorter text. | 

The fullest instance of the expansionist technique is, of course, the 
“Samaritan” recension of the Torah. This was complete in all its essentials 
by the beginning of the 2nd century B.C. at the latest, as 4Q paleoEx™ 
Cearly in that century) shows. As Cross, following W. F. Albright, has re- 
peatedly emphasized, the actual branching off of the Samaritan sectarian 
textual tradition, as such, from this developing Palestinian type does not 
antedate the period of John Hyrcanus I toward the end of that same century. 
In the standard Hebrew text of Exodus 36-39 we have what may be one of 
the earliest manifestations of this expansionist mentality, and one which, 
apart from the Greek tradition, has won universal acceptance. Whatever 
God tells Moses to have done, it must be said explicitly that the Israelites 
actually did at Moses’ bidding, normally in the same order and in the same 
detail; this is the rationale for the chapters in question. 

Of the tendency for a sacred text transmitted in Palestine in the period 
between the Exile and the first century A.D. to grow by accretion and re- 
working on the basis of its own integral logic, so that the form becomes ex- 
panded but the substance remains the same, we may see other instances in 
the editorial process that has given us the book of Ezekiel, in the complete 
Qumran Hebrew scroll of Isaiah (1Q Is?) and, independently, in the Septu- 
agint form of that prophet. The underlying attitude is one of explicit rever- 
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ence for a text regarded as sacred, an attitude of explaining (as we would 
put it) the Bible by the Bible in the very transmission of the text itself; but 
it is not the attitude of stern adherence to an unalterable Hebrew consonantal 
text that we meet with regularly after A.D. 70. 

If this be a fair estimate of the evidence, what of the sound, tightly 
organized, unexpanded text of the Torah that stands in our Bibles? How 
has it not (except perhaps for the chapters of Exodus noted above) under- 
gone the kind of development present in varying degrees in our other wit- 
nesses? Cross, in the article referred to, would root the Masoretic text of the 
Torah in a conservative Babylonian tradition, as he does for the books of 
Samuel. In any case, the received Hebrew text of the Torah appears again 
as an exceptional text, but this time, as an exceptionally good text. 
With the recent publication of the Psalms scroll 110 Ps? and the non- 
Biblical materials which it contains, there will undoubtedly be a period of 
renewed speculation as to how far we can see the Psalter as a closed collec- 
tion in the days of the Qumran community. Fr. J. Starcky is about to publish 
in the Revue biblique a collection of three non-biblical hymns, one of which 
is the “Apostrophe to Zion” of the cave 11 Psalter. Since these have been 
established as being part of a manuscript (4Q Ps‘) already known for the 
canonical Psalms 22, 107, and 109, the question will arise again there. With 
no special desire to press for an overly conservative answer to the question, 
the present writer will close this interim report by mentioning three small 
facts that seem to him to indicate dependence of the cave 11 Psalter on the 
complete collection of Psalms as we know it. One is that Psalm 133, which is 
detached from the group of “Songs of Ascents” in 11Q Ps’, still retains the 
same title as the other Psalms of this group. A second is that Psalms 151A 
and B, compositions written for David on the basis of the text of Samuel, 
appear after the prose narrative about all David’s compositions in the cave 11 
collection (along with Pss. 149, 134, which in a reshuffling of the order may 
simply have been skipped at some earlier place). ‘The third is that Psalm 
146 stands in columns [i] -ii in 110 Ps?, aad Psalm 145 in cols. xvi-xvii; yet 
after the 11Q text of Psalm 146:9 there stands an extra line based on Psalm 
145:9 and 12. 
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Harvard University 


I. 


Tie most striking feature of the biblical manuscripts found in the vicinity of 
Qumran is the diversity of their textual traditions. We refer, not to the multi- 
plicity of individual variant readings within manuscripts nor to the variety of 
orthographic traditions in which copies of biblical works are inscribed, but to 
the plurality of distinct text types preserved.* 

This plurality of textual families was not immediately manifest owing to the 
happenstance of discovery which directed attention first to the text of Isaiah at 
Qumran. The two great scrolls from Cave I, together with the dozen or so frag- 
mentary scrolls of Isaiah from Cave IV, proved on careful analysis to belong 
precisely to the Proto-Massoretic tradition, that is to the textual family from 


* Address delivered on the occasion of the dedication of The Shrine of the Book, April 21, 1965. 
1 See most recently, F.M. Cross: The History of the Biblical Text in the Light of the Discoveries 
in the Judean Desert, Harvard Theological Review 57 (1964), pp. 281-299; S. Talmon: Aspects of 
the Textual Transmission of the Bible in the Light of the Qumran Manuscripts, Textus 4 (1964), 
pp. 95-132; P. Wernberg-Moller: The Contribution of the Hodayot to Biblical Textual Criticism, 
Textus 4 (1964), pp. 133-175; P. W.Skehan: The Biblical Scrolls from Qumran and the Text of 
the Old Testament, BA 28 (1965), pp. 87-100. 
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which our received text derived.’ The text of Isaiah at Qumran gave an impor- 
tant and unambiguous witness to the antiquity of the Proto-Massoretic tradition, 
and the several manuscripts illustrated vividly the range of variation and deve- 
lopment within a textual family at home in Palestine in the last two centuries 
of the Second Commonwealth. 

Non-traditional text types were first recognized when study was directed to 
the biblical manuscripts of Cave IV. An excellent example is the text of Jere- 
miah. A Hasmonaean manuscript, 4QJer, contains the so-called short recension 
of Jeremiah,* a text type identical with that which underlies the Old Greek 
(Septuagint) translation. The latter is about one-eighth shorter than the received 

_text. The Proto-Massoretic family is also represented at Qumran, especially well 

in 4QJer’, a manuscript from ca. 200 B.c.° Study of the two textual traditions 
in the light of the new data makes clear that the Proto-Massoretic text was expan- 
sionist, and settles an old controversy. Those who have defended the originality 
of the traditional text by arguing that the Greek translator abbreviated the 
Hebrew text before him are proved wrong. The Septuagint faithfully reflects 
a conservative Hebrew textual family. On the contrary, the Proto-Massoretic 
and Massoretic family is marked by editorial reworking and conflation, the 
secondary filling out of names and epithets, expansion from parallel passages, 
and even glosses from biblical passages outside Jeremiah.° 


2 The literature on the Isaiah scrolls is immense and growing; for recent discussions and biblio- 
graphy, one may note the following: P. W. Skehan: The Qumran Scrolls and Textual Criticism, VT 
Supplement IV (1957), pp. 148-160; H. M. Orlinsky: The Textual Criticism of the Old Testament, 
The Bible and the Ancient Near East, New York, 1961, pp. 113-132; F.M.Cross: The Ancient 
Library of Qumran, New York, 2nd ed., 1961, pp. 177 ff. (hereafter ALQ?); J. Ziegler: Die Vor- 
lage der Isaias—Septuaginta (LXX) und die erste Isaias-Rolle von Qumran (IQIs#); JBL 78 
(1959), pp. 34-59; S.Talmon: DSIs4 as a Witness to Ancient Exegesis of the Book of Isaiah, 
Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 1 (1962), pp. 62-72; E.Y.Kutscher: The Language 
and Linguistic Background of the Isaiah Scroll (Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1959; M. H. Goshen-Gottstein: 
Theory and Practice of Textual Criticism, Textus 3 (1963), pp. 130-158; and The Book of Isaiah: 
Sample Edition with Introduction, Jerusalem, 1965. 

3 On the Palestinian origin of the Proto-Massoretic text of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and certain other books, 
see below. 

4 A fragment of the poorly preserved manuscript is cited in Cross: ALQ2, p. 187, n. 38. 

5 On the script and date of this manuscript, see Cross: The Development of the Jewish Scripts, The 
Bible and the Ancient Near East, Fig. 1, line 5, and pp. 136-160. On the orthography of this manu- 
script, see D. N. Freedman: The Massoretic Text and the Qumran Scrolls, A Study in Orthography, 
Textus 2 (1962), pp. 87-102. 

6 For detailed documentation, see the forthcoming Harvard dissertation on the two recensions of 
Jeremiah by Mtr. J. G. Janzen. As instances of glosses from outside Jeremiah, he cites Jer. 28:16, 29: 
32, and 48:45-6 (all omitted in the Old Greek). In analyzing several categories of conflation in the 
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The text of Samuel found in three manuscripts from Cave IV is non-Mas- 
soretic. 4QSam:, an extensively-preserved manuscript of ca. 50-25 B.C.,” contains 
a text-type closely related to the Vorlage of the Septuagint.® Its precise textual 
relationships can be defined even more narrowly. It is allied with the text of 
Samuel used by the Chronicler about 400 B.c. It is even more closely allied to 
the Greek text of Samuel used by Josephus, and surviving in a substratum of 
the Lucianic recension of the Septuagint. In short, its textual family is Palestin- 
ian, and corresponds to the Greek recension usually called Proto-Lucianic.® 
4QSam¢, written by the same scribe who copied the Sérek Hay-yahad (1QS), 
preserves the same Palestinian text-type. The archaic manuscript of Samuel 
from Cave IV (4QSamb), dating from the third century B.Cc.,?° belongs to an 
early stage of this Palestinian tradition. 

Divergent textual families are represented also in the Pentateuch. A palaeo- 
Hebrew manuscript of Exodus (4QpalaeoEx™),’* and a Herodian scroll of 
Numbers (4QNumb)* present a textual tradition closely allied to the Samari- 
tan, a Palestinian text-form characterized by wide-spread glosses, expansions 
from parallel passages, and like editorial activity..* We note that these textual 
traits of the Proto-Samaritan family are remarkably similar to those of the 
Proto-Massoretic (and Massoretic) text of such books as Jeremiah described 
above, and Isaiah, to be discussed below. In contrast to these expansionistic 
texts, however, the Massoretic text of the Pentateuch was remarkably short 
and conservative. One other manuscript may be cited to illustrate these deviant 
textual families found at Qumran: 4QEx:.** This Herodian exemplar stands 


Massoretic tradition, Janzen concludes that ‘in the number of expansions from parallel passages [in 
Jeremiah], M{assoretic} exceeds G[reek] by a ratio of 6:1’. 

7 On the dating, see Cross: The Development of the Jewish Scripts, Fig. 2, line 3, and pp. 166-181. 
8 See provisionally, F. M. Cross: A New Qumran Biblical Fragment Related to the Original Hebrew 
Underlying the Septuagint, BASOR, 132 (1953), pp. 15-26; and the corrections in JBL 74 (1955), 
p. 165, n. 40. 

® On the ‘Proto-Lucianic’ and Palestinian character of the text of Samuel at Qumran, see the writer's 
detailed discussion: Harvard Theological Review, 57 (1964), pp. 292-299 (hereafter HTR). 

19 Cf. Cross: The Oldest Manuscript from Qumran, JBL 74 (1955), pp. 147-172; and The Devel- 
opment of the Jewish Scripts, pp. 145-158, and Fig. 1, line 4. 

11 Parts of this manuscript, formerly labeled 4QEx,, were published by P. W. Skehan: Exodus in the 
Samaritan Recension from Qumran, JBL 74 (1955), pp. 182-187. 

12 See provisionally, Cross: HTR 57 (1964), p. 287 and n. 27. 13 Cf. the older studies 
of P. Kahle: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Pentateuchtextes, Opera Minora (1956), pp. 5-26; 
S.Talmon: The Samaritan Pentateuch, Journal of Jewish Studies 2 (1951), pp. 144-150; and the 
forthcoming Harvard dissertation by Bruce Waltke on the textual character of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. 14 See provisionally the fragment published in ALQ2, Pl. opposite p. 141, and p. 184, n. 31. 
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very close to the Hebrew text used in Egypt by the Greek translator of the 
Septuagint.” 


II. 


The plurality of textual types from the Judean Desert fall into distinct 
families limited in number. Their diversity is not fluid or chaotic but conforms 
to a clear and simple pattern.’* In the Pentateuch and Former Prophets, all 
textual traditions known from Qumran and from the southern Judean Desert 
belong to three families. In the Latter Prophets only two families are extant. 
Moreover, none of these text-types is unknown, They have left their witnesses 
in textual traditions available before the discovery of the caves of Qumran, in 
the received text, in the Septuagint and its recensions, in apocryphal Jewish 
works, in the New Testament, in the Samaritan Pentateuch, and in Josephus. 
The Hebrew textual families have left clearest traces in the Greek Bible. We 
are able to trace a series of as many as three stages in the recensional history 
of the Septuagint before the emergence of the Massoretic text. The Old Greek 
preserves a non-traditional text-type which is represented at Qumran, for 
example, by 4QExa and especially 4QJerb. In the second or first century B. c., 
the Septuagint was revised in Palestine to conform to a Hebrew text then 
current, represented at Qumran by the manuscripts of Samuel from Cave IV; 
this is the Proto-Lucianic recension of the Greek Bible best known, perhaps, from 
Josephus, and the special readings of a small group of Greek witnesses.*” No 


15 4QEx? also exhibits readings which are clearly ‘Palestinian,’ however, and we may observe that 
the Old Palestinian text of Exodus (i.e., the text of the fourth-third centuries B.C.) stood far closer 
to the Vorlage of the Septuagint than to the Samaritan text (sensu stricto). This is to be expected, 
however, if we are correct in describing the Egyptian text as a branch of the Old Palestinian, and if 
the recent analysis of Waltke is sound, showing that the Samaritan recension was influenced second- 
arily by the developed Massoretic tradition. 

16 Within a textual family, there is, if course, a considerable range of minor variation, especially in 
texts of an expansionist character. An example of ‘minor variations’ are those found in certain Pales- 
tinian texts owing to the introduction of new, so-called pleze orthographic style in the Maccabaean 
and Hasmonaean periods, an innovation that affected only a part of the texts in this tradition (see 
below). 

17 The clearest witness to the Proto-Lucianic text actually is to be found in the sixth column of the 
Hexapla to 2 Sam.11:2-1; Kgs.2:11(normally Theodothionic elsewhere). It is found as the substratum 
of the Lucianic Recension (hence ‘Proto-Lucian’) of Samuel-Kings, in the cursives bocze:, in Joshua- 
Judges in the groups K gn dpt, and more faintly in the Pentateuch in the families gn dpt and (in 
Deuteronomy) @. In the Former Prophets, especially, the Old Latin also is often a witness to the 
Proto-Lucianic recension. See*the discussion with references to the literature in the writer's paper in 
HTR 57 (1964), pp. 292-297. 
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later than the beginning of the first century A. D., portions of the Greek Bible 
were revised a second time, this time to the Proto-Massoretic text. This Greek 
recension, called Proto-Theodotian or xaiye, is extensively preserved in a manu- 
script of the Minor Prophets from the Nahal Hever.’* In Jeremiah its text-type 
is preserved in Hebrew in 4QJera, in Greek in the supplementary additions to 
the Old Greek. In Samuel-Kings it has replaced the Old Greek in most wit- 
nesses in the section II Samuel 11:2-I Kings 2:11 and in II Kings.’”® These three 
stages in the history of the Greek Bible, the Old Greek, the Proto-Lucianic 
recension, and the xaiye recension reflect in turn the three families of the 
Hebrew text isolated in the finds at Qumran.”° If one distinguished the fully 
developed Massoretic text from the Proto-Massoretic, a fourth stage may be 
discerned, represented by the Hebrew text-type found, for example, at Murab- 
ba‘at and Masada, reflected in Greek in the revision of the xaiye recension 
prepared by Aquila in ca. 130 A.D. 


Il. 


Any reconstruction of the history of the biblical text before the establishment 
of the traditional text in the first century A. D., must comprehend this evidence: 
the plurality of text-types, the limited number of distinct textual families, and 
the homogeneity of each of these textual families over several centuries of time. 
We are required by these data, it seems to me, to recognize the existence of local 
texts which developed in the main centers of Jewish life in the Persian and 
Hellenistic age.” 


18 This manuscript has now been published by D. Barthélemy: Les devanciers d’ Aquila, Leiden, 1963. 
19 Cf. Barthélemy, op. cit. (above, n.18); Cross: HTR 57 (1964), pp. 281-299; and S. Jellicoe: 
JAOS 84 (1964), pp. 178-182. 

20 It need scarcely be said that these stages are not found for every book in the Hebrew Bible, either 
in Hebrew or Greek, and in the case of many books, especially those which became canonical late, 
never existed. 

21 A theory of local texts was adumbrated by W.F. Albright in his study, New Light on Early 
Recensions of the Hebrew Bible, BASOR 140 (1955), pp. 27-33. Against Albright, we should 
argue, however, that the local textual families in questions are not properly called ‘recensions’. They 
are the product of natural growth or development in the process of scribal transmission, not of 
conscious or controlled textual recension. The steady accumulation of evidence from the Desert of 
Judah has enabled us to elaborate a ‘general theory’ and to document it in considerable detail. See 
the chapter on The Old Testament at Qumran in ALQ?2, and The History of the Biblical Text 
in HTR 57 (1964), pp. 281-299. A similar approach is presented in the forthcoming article of P.W. 
Skehan on Bible. Texts and Versions in the New Catholic Encyclopedia, and in the Harvard disser- 
tation of J.D. Shenkel: Chronology and Recensional Development in the Greek Text of Kings, 1964. 
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We may sketch the history of the local texts as follows. Three textual families 
appear to have developed slowly between the fifth and first centuries B. C., in 
Palestine, in Egypt, and in a third locality, presumably Babylon. The Palestinian 
family is characterized by conflation, glosses, synoptic additions and other evi- 
dences of intense scribal activity, and can be defined as ‘expansionistic’. The 
Egyptian text-type is often but not always a full text. In the Pentateuch, for 
example, it has not suffered the extensive synoptic additions which mark the 
late Palestinian text, but is not so short or pristine as the third or Babylonian 
family. The Egyptian and Palestinian families are closely related. Early exem- 
plars of the Palestinian text in the Former Prophets, and Pentateuchal texts 
which reflect an early stage of the Palestinian tradition, so nearly merge with 
the Egyptian, that we are warranted in describing the Egyptian text-type as 
a branch of the Old Palestinian family. The Babylonian text-type when extant 
is a short text. Thus far it is known only in the Pentateuch and Former Pro- 
phets. In the Pentateuch it is a conservative, often pristine text, which shows 
relatively little expansion, and a few traces of revision and modernizing. In 
the books of Samuel, on the contrary, it is a poor text, marked by extensive 
haplography and corruption, While it is not expansionistic, it is normally 
inferior to the Old Palestinian tradition preserved in 4QSamb, and often to 
the Egyptian despite the more conflate traits of the latter.” It is not without 
significance that the oldest manuscripts from Qumran are uniformly of the 
Palestinian family, or rarely, of Egyptian provenience. The first appearance 
of what we term the Babylonian text-type appears in the Former Prophets in 
the Proto-Theodotionic (xaiye) recension of the Greek Bible, and at Qumran 
not at all. The evidence is more complex in the Pentateuch, but I am now 
inclined to believe that genuine exemplars of the Babylonian text-form at 
Qumran are exceedingly rare, and late in date. 

The grounds for the localization of these textual families are both theoretical 
and specific. In the textual criticism of ancient works, it is an axiom that texts 
which develop over a long span of time in geographical isolation tend to 


22 Cf. the conclusions reached by the writer in his paper. The Oldest Manuscripts from Qumran, 
pp. 165-172. A study of an additional column of this text will be published shortly. 

23 Several old manuscripts of Pentateuchal books have escaped the severe reworking that produced 
the late Palestinian or Proto-Samaritan text, e.g., the early Hasmonaean text of Genesis-Exodus 
(4Q Gen4 = 4Q Ex). However, in key readings these manuscripts sometimes display Palestinian or 
Egyptian readings. Perhaps their assigment to a textual family should be left sub judice. Earlier the 
writer had assigned them to the Proto-Massortic tradition. 
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develop special characteristics, corrupt or secondary readings, haplographies 
and expansions, recalculated numbers and chronologies, etc., as well as pre- 
serving a pattern of primitive readings. These traits and peculiarities are trans- 
mitted producing series of filiated readings which distinguish the family, In 
turn, when textual families are detected, each with a particular series of special 
readings or traits, it must be postulated that such textual families arose in 
separate localities, or in any case, in complete isolation. Distinct textual families 
take centuries to develop but are fragile creations. When manuscripts stemming 
from different textual traditions come into contact, the result is their dissolution 
into a mixed text, or the precipitation of textual crisis which results in recen- 
sional activity, and often in the fixing of a uniform or standard text. 

Our new evidence for Hebrew textual families yields, on examination, speci- 
fic grounds for assigning each tradition to a certain locality, to Egypt, to Pales- 
tine, and to Babylon. The Hebrew text-type which was used by the Alexan- 
drian translators of the Septuagint may be attributed to Egypt. Supporting 
such an attribution is not merely the provenience of the Old Greek text. W. F. 
Albright has collected evidence of pre-Septuagintal Egyptian influence on the 
text of the Pentateuch and Former Prophets.** We have noted above that 
frequently the Egyptian text-type is closely allied with the Palestinian family, 
precisely the relationship which might have been posited of an Egyptian local 
text on 4 priori grounds. It should be said, however, that the range of agree- 
ment between the Egyptian and Palestinian text fluctuates rather widely in 
different biblical books. In the Pentateuch it is only in the earlier stages of the 
Palestinian text that there is a real convergence of the two traditions, suggesting 
that the Egyptian text separated relatively early, no later than the fourth 
century B.c., from the main Palestinian stream. In Samuel, the two families are 
much more closely related, suggesting that the archetype of the Egyptian text 
split off no earlier than the fourth century. In Jeremiah, on the other hand, 
the Egyptian text is to the farthest degree unrelated, requiring a special expla- 
nation, namely that the text of Jeremiah at home in Egypt derived from a time 
near or before the beginning of the special development of the Palestinian 
family, thus in the fifth or even the sixth century B.C. In Isaiah, or in certain 
of the later books, where the Egyptian tradition is virtually identical with the 
Palestinian, we are led to conclude that the Hebrew text underlying the Old 


24 See his discussion in BASOR 140 (1955), pp. 30-33. 
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Greek separated from the Palestinian quite late, or indeed that a Palestinian 
Hebrew manuscript was used for the Greek translation. 

By far the majority of the Hebrew witnesses from Qumran belong to the 
Palestinian family. The evidence for the identification of the Palestinian family 
is most easily delineated in Samuel. The three manuscripts of Samuel from 
Cave IV, while not directly filiated, contain a single textual tradition, known 
at Qumran as early as the third century (4QSamb), the early first century B.c., 
(4QSamc), and in the late first century B.c., (4QSam:2). The earliest distinctive 
witness to a text of the type of these manuscripts is found in the Chronicler. 
As has been shown elsewhere, the Chronicler, shortly after 400 B.c., cited a 
text of Samuel which stands in close agreement with the manuscripts of Qum- 
ran, but, as is well known, sharply diverges from the received text.?> In the 
second or early first century B.C., the same Palestinian text-form was used to 
revise the Septuagint: the Proto-Lucianic recension. Finally Josephus at the end 
of the first century A. D., made use of this Palestinian Greek recension in writing 
his Antiquities. The Proto-Massoretic tradition appears in no witness to the 
text of Samuel before the early first century A.D., and then in the second 
Palestinian recension of the Septuagint, ‘Proto-Theodotion.’ In the Pentateuch, 
the evidence is closely parallel. It has been observed that in the Chronicler’s 
citations from the Pentateuch, his text stands closer to the Samaritan recension 
than to the Massoretic.?° There can be little doubt, I believe, that he utilized 
the prevailing Palestinian text. At Qumran two stages of the Palestinian text 
are represented, an early form and the Proto-Samaritan form, the former 
standing closer to the Vorlage of the Septuagint, the latter more expansive 
including long synoptic interpolations found also in the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch, as we have shown elsewhere, derives from the 
Palestinian family, separating from the common Palestinian not earlier than the 
Hasmonaean era.2” Other witnesses to this non-traditional, Palestinian textual 
family are scattered through Jewish apocryphal works and the New Testament. 
An especially useful example is the book of Jubilees. In its scriptural cita- 


25 See Cross: ALQ2, pp. 188 f. and n. 40a; HTR 57 (1964), pp. 292-297, and the forthcoming paper 
of Werner Lemke: The Synoptic Problem in the Chronicler’s History, HTR 58 (1965), pp. 349-363. 
26 Cf.G.Gerleman: Sinoptic Studies in the Old Testament, Lund, 1948, pp.9-12, and especially 
S.Talmon: op. cit. (above, n. 13), pp. 146-150. 

27 See Cross: The Development of the Jewish Scripts, p. 189, n.4; and the Harvard dissertation of 
J.D. Purvis: The Samaritan Pentateuch and the Origin of the Samaritan Sect, 1964, shortly to be 
published in monograph form; and Cross: HTR 59 (1966), pp. 201-211. 
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tions,”* it regularly sides with the Septuagint and the Samaritan (most often 
with the former), and in its readings in common with the Massoretic text, 
it is regularly joined by the Samaritan. This is, of course, precisely the pattern 
of the earlier forms of the Palestinian text. Charles in his analysis of the. biblical 
text used by the author of Jubilees notes also its frequent alignment with the 
Syriac Bible.”® This datum is also significant since in the Former Prophets and 
in the Pentateuch, the Syriac is often a witness to Palestinian readings. 

A word may be said about the orthography and script used in manuscripts 
of the Palestinian textual family. 

Hasmonaean and Herodian exemplars of the Palestinian family often exhi- 
bit a plene style of orthography, far fuller than that we are accustomed to 
in the Massoretic text. The introduction of this new style®® began sporadically 
in the third century, but was developed systematically in the Maccabaean era, 
and reached its most extreme form in the Hasmonaean age. The extreme, or 
baroque phase of the style is often associated with archaizing or, most often, 
pseudo-archaic grammatical forms. The best known text in this style is, of 
course, the great Isaiah scroll (1QIs#). The extreme form of the style 1s, 
however, relatively rare. In its milder, dominant form, it appears regularly in 
texts inscribed in the Palaeo-Hebrew script, and in modified form is the style 
surviving in the Samaritan Pentateuch. The emergence of the style is most 
likely to be attributed to the literary activity which attended the nationalistic 
revival of the Maccabaean Age. 

All manuscripts, so far as I am aware, inscribed in the new Palestinian 
orthography contain a text-type which on other grounds must be called Pales- 
tinian.** The same is true of manuscripts written in the Palaeo-Hebrew charac- 
ter. Script and orthography thus may be useful clues in assigning texts to the 
Palestinian family. Of course, the great majority of our witnesses to the Pales- 
tinian text-form are not written in Palaeo-Hebrew script, and many in every 
period are inscribed, not in the new, or Maccabaean style but, in a more archaic, 
or archaizing orthography. We may cite again the Palestinian texts of the three 


28 See provisionally, R.H. Charles: The Book of Jubilees, Oxford, 1902, pp. xxxiti-xxxix, for ana- 
lysis of the textual affinities of Ethiopic Jubilees. 29 Ibid. 
30 Its primary trait is the use of waw to mark 6 derived from etymological a. Earlier orthographies 
restricted the use of waw to signify #, and later 6 derived from the diphthong -aw. See Cross and 
Freedman: Early Hebrew Orthography, New Haven, 1952, pp. 69 f.; and D.N. Freedman: Textus 2 
(1962), pp. 87-102. 31 We cannot agree with the view 
of W. F. Albright: BASOR 140 (1955), pp. 29f., that the text of 1QIs@ is Babylonian. 
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Samuel manuscripts from Cave IV. 4QSamb, the archaic Samuel, is written in 
an orthography which is not only defective, but which has no parallel after 
the fourth century B.c. Long-6 is marked by waw only when it derives ethmo- 
logically from the diphthong -aw.*? Massoretic orthography is typologically 
much more developed and hence later. 4QSam<¢ is inscribed in the baroque new 
style, replete with such forms as hw’h and mw’dh. 4QSama, from the early 
-Herodian period is written in the standard form of the new orthography. 

The third or Babylonian textual family cannot be localized on the basis of 
direct evidence. We have described its traits which are very different from those 
of the Palestinian and Egyptian textual families, and have noted that it has 
appeared so far only in the Pentateuch and in the Former Prophets, and then 
only in relatively late witnesses. Texts of this family are never found inscribed 
either in Palaeo-Hebrew script or in the new orthography developed in Pales- 
tine in the Maccabaean Era. Its orthographic tradition is not especially early, 
however, deriving in the main from orthographic usage which was first estab- 
lished in the third century B.c., and which continued to be widely used until 
the end of the Second Commonwealth. 

The assignment of the family to Babylon rests on several lines of argument. 
It is a distinctive text-type, distant from both the Egyptian and Palestinian 
families. It must have arisen in isolation. On the one hand it cannot have arisen 
in a late eclectic recension to judge from the pattern of its superior readings 
(especially in the Pentateuch). This would be too much to ask of the text- 
critical skills of the Rabbis. On the other hand, it is not a text drawn from a 
single or several old manuscripts, so archaic as to escape or predate the deve- 
lopment of the Palestinian and Egyptian families. It is a text-type with a long 
independent history to judge from its special set of secondary readings (especial- 
ly in Samuel-Kings) .** Since we know well the textual families of Palestine and 
Egypt, we must look elsewhere for its locale, most naturally to Babylon. Fur- 
ther, examination of the Palestinian witnesses to the text at Qumran and in 
citations in Palestinian Jewish literature in no way prepares us for the sudden 


82 Occasionally very archaic orthographic practices appear in 4QSamb. An example is the ‘pre-Exilic’ 
use of Fe for the 3.m.s. suffix -6 (<-uh <uhu), found in the following reading in 1 Sam. 20:38: 
lmh, LXX. to raSapiov avtow, revised in MT to hnér. 

83 James D. Shenkel has shown (see above, n. 21) that in one section of the chronology of the 
Kingdom, the Egyptian and Palestinian tradition is based on one set of calculations, the Massoretic 
and Proto-Massoretic on another, the latter demonstrably secondary. The secondary system first ap- 
pears in Kings in the xaflye recension, in our extant witnesses. 
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emergence of this text-type as a signifiant, much less dominant or standard 
text. Its choice in the time of Hillel as the textual base of a new revision of 
the Septuagint is the first hint of its coming importance. By the end of the first 
century A. D., it has become dominant, or in any case standard, to judge from its 
exclusive use in the texts from Masada, Murabbacat, and the Nahal Hever. 
The simplest explanation of these data, it seems to me, is found in placing the 
development of this text-type in Babylon during the interval between the fifth 
century and the second century B.C., and to fix the time of its reintroduction 
into Palestine no earlier than the Maccabaean period, no later than the era 
of Hillel. 


IV. 


Before sketching the history of the biblical text from the time of its separa- 
tion into textual families until the establishment of the Massoretic recension, 
it will be useful to analyze briefly an alternate theory of the development of 
the biblical text. This is the view which attempts to explain the complex data 
we have presented in terms of a distinction between a standard text and vulgar 
texts. In application, the Massoretic text is deemed ‘standard’, all non-tradi- 
tional text-types ‘vulgar’. 

I have often argued that the terms standard and vulgar are anachronistic. 
Both imply that a standard exists, either that authorities have designated one 
text-type as standard, or to say the same thing, that an official recension has 
been promulgated. But this is precisely not the case in the period under dis- 
cussion. There is no tendency toward the stabilization of the text at Qumran, 
no drift toward the traditional text. Indeed neither in the Palestinian Greek 
witnesses nor in the citations of Jewish works composed in this era is there any 
evidence earlier than the time of Hillel that the recensional activities had begun 
which would ultimately establish an authoritative text. 

Let us suppose, however, that our analysis is wrong, and that a standard 
text did exist in Palestine alongside vulgar text types over these early centuries. 
What kind of picture emerges? As for the Pentateuch and the Former Prophets, 
we must say that no one used the standard text. The Chronicler used a vulgar 
text in the composition of his history. The author of Jubilees ignored the stand- 
ard text. Palestinian revisers of the Greek translation chose, not the standard 
Hebrew text but the vulgar for their important labours. The Zadokite priests* 


34 Cf. Cross: BA 26 (1963), p. 121. 
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of Samaria chose the vulgar text for their official recension. .. mirabile dictu. 
From a text-critical point of view, it is even more extraordinary that the stand- 
ard text exercised no influence on the vulgar text. That there was no mixing, 
no contact, could be explained only, I believe, if the ‘standard’ text were the 
property of a tiny cabal, secretly preserved, copied, and nourished. Moreover, 
even if all this were true, we should have to ask, why do the vulgar texts fall 
into two distinct, homogeneous families?—that is, if one wishes to dispose 
entirely of resort to an explanation in terms of local texts. Such a picture of 
the textual situation can only be described as bizarre, and we are left wondering 
why the little circle who hid the standard text away for these centuries sud- 
denly decided to publish it. 

Perhaps there are other grounds upon which we may legitimately label Mas- 
soretic or Proto-Massoretic texts ‘standard’, non-traditional text-forms ‘vulgar’. 
Our criterion might be one particular characteristic of the text itself. Since the 
Pentateuch and Former Prophets in the received text are clearly short texts, 
perhaps we may discover here a valid criterion to distinguish the standard from 
the vulgar text-forms. As is well-known, the Alexandrian grammarians based 
their recension of Homer on the principle of the superiority of the short read- 
ing. While haplography also produces short readings, and the text of Samuel 
is demonstrably defective by reason of extensive haplography, there can be no 
denying that the received text of the Pentateuch is a marvelously compact and 
well-preserved text, from the point of view of the modern textual critic. The 
difficulty arises when we look at the received text outside the Pentateuch and 
the Former Prophets. The traditional texts of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, for 
example, are notoriously expansionistic, marked by conflations, readings added 
from parallel passages, and harmonizing. The Egyptian text of Jeremiah and 
4QJerb contains a text tradition which is drastically shorter as well as far 
superior to the Massoretic text. Indeed the texts of these books possess all the 
expansionistic traits charateristic of the ‘vulgar’ (Palestinian) textual family. 
This is true of the Proto-Massoretic texts of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel at 
Qumran; it is also true of the developed Massoretic texts of these books.** 
Ia short, the criterion cannot be sustained. 


35 It may be observed that the Proto-Massoretic text of 1QIs@, and the Egyptian Hebrew text under- 
lying the Septuagint, often go beyond the other Proto-Massoretic texts of Qumrd4n, as well as the 
Massoretic text in the extent of their expansionistic character (cf. P. W.Skehan: VT Supplement IV 
[1957], p. 152). However, the expansions, happily, are not always the same as those in MT, and we 
are given some contro! of the additions, double readings, etc., in the Massoretic text. 
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The criteria of orthographic or linguistic development have occasionally been 
used to ferret out ‘vulgar’ text forms. It is true that the Rabbis chose an ortho- 
graphic and linguistic tradition which by-passed the innovations of Maccabaean 
orthography, and the archaizing and modernizing features preserved in this 
orthography. But as we have seen, Proto-Massoretic manuscripts may appear 
in late orthography, non-traditional manuscripts in the most archaic. The same 
must be said for late or early, archaic or modernizing grammatical forms. It 
was probably the choice of the Pentateuch text which established orthographic 
principles for the remainder of the Bible, not the selection of an orthographic 
tradition which determined the choice of text. 

These criteria will not justify the use of the distinction standard /vulgar in 
describing the text-forms later to be selected and established as the Massoretic 
recension. This is because no one textual family was selected by the Rabbis or 
scribes when the era of textual crisis and recension arrived. In the Pentateuch, 
a Babylonian, or in any case, non-Palestinian textual tradition was chosen, in 
the Latter Prophets a Palestinian. 


V 


If we put together all the evidence now at hand, woven together, to be sure, 
with occasional skeins of speculation, I believe that the history of the biblical 
text can be outlined as follows. Sometime in the Persian period, probably in 
the fifth century B. c., local texts began to diverge and develop in Palestine and 
Babylon. Certainly the Priestly edition of the Tetrateuch and the Deuteronomic 
edition of the Former Prophets cannot antedate the late sixth century B.C. 
Presumably the local texts stem from copies of the Law and Former Prophets 
whose literary complexes had come into final form in Babylon in the sixth 
century, and which were then brought back to Palestine. The traditions con- 
cerning the text of Ezra may reflect these circumstances.*° In any case we must 
project the ‘archetype’ of all surviving local texts of these books roughly to 
the time of the Restoration. 

In the early fourth century, the Chronicler used an early form of the deve- 
loping Palestinian text, and sometime about this time the Egyptian text of the 


36 See D.N. Freedman: The Law and Prophets, ’T Supplement IX (1962), pp. 250-265. With 
possible exception of the short text of Jeremiah, we know no evidence of the survival of Exilic 
editions of a biblical work surviving independently in Palestine. 
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Pentateuch broke off from the Old Palestinian text, to begin its independent 
development. The separation of an Egyptian text of Jeremiah was probably 
earlier, that of the text of the Former Prophets rather later. Meanwhile in 
Babylon the third of the incipient textual families was developing, continuing 
in isolation until its reintroduction into Palestine, perhaps in the Maccabaean 
era when longings for Zion and Parthian expulsions coincided to bring large 
numbers of the Jews to Palestine, or perhaps later in the second or first century 
B.C. At all events, the Babylonian textual family was not selected for the early 
(Proto-Lucianic) revision made in the second or early first century B.c. It was 
taken up in the Proto-Theodotionic reworking of the Old Greek translation 
prepared in Palestine at the beginning of the first century A. D. 

Probably the Proto-Theodotionic recension of the Old Greek coincided with 
earliest recensional endeavours on the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch and 
Prophets. In any case between the era of Hillel and the first Jewish Revolt the 
Massoretic text came into being. The principles which guided the scholars who 
prepared the recension were unusual. The recension was not characterized by 
wholesale revision and emendation, nor by eclectic or conflating procedures. 
Nor was a single, local textual family chosen. In the Pentateuch the current 
Palestinian text-type was rejected, and along with it the Palaeo-Hebrew script 
and orthographic innovations that marked certain of its exemplars. Rather the 
conservative, superb text of Babylonian origin, recently introduced into Pales- 
tine, was selected for the standard text. In the Former Prophets, the same 
pattern was followed, a Babylonian text was chosen, despite the existence of 
the superior Old Palestinian textual family. Presumably the pattern was set 
by the selection of the Pentateuch. In the Latter Prophets, the scholars shifted 
textual families. In these books a Palestinian text was chosen, perhaps because 
Babylonian texts were not available. However that may be, the orthographic 
type chosen was not the new p/ene style common in many Palestinian manu- 
scripts beginning in Maccabaean times. 

The process of recension was basically one of selecting traditions deriving 
from two old textual families available in Palestine in the first century A.D. 

There was some leveling through, not always successful, of the conservative 
orthographic style chosen, and some revision, within narrow limits, was under- 
taken.*’ The process was not evolutionary or adventitious, but one of careful 


87 Cf. ALQ’, p. 191 and n. 45. 
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selection between sharply differing traditions. It was in short a systematic if not 
radical process of recension. 

The promulgation of the new, standard recension evidently took place some- 
time near the mid-first century A.D. The text used to prepare the xalye recen- 
sion at the beginning of the century is Proto-Massoretic, not Massoretic. Read- 
ings which differ both from the older Greek, and from the developed Mas- 
soretic text are not few or insignificant, especially in Samuel and Kings. While 
the Proto-Massoretic text is well-known in many books at Qumran, there is no 
exemplar of the Massoretic text, and no evidence of its influence. On the other 
hand, the Rabbinic recension appears to have been the accepted text in other 
circles by 70 A. D., and in the interval between the Jewish Revolts against Rome, 
became the reigning text in all surviving Jewish communities. Its victory was 
complete and rival textual traditions shortly died out, except as they were 
preserved frozen in ancient translations or survived in the text of an isolated 
sect such as the Samaritans. 


LUCIAN AND PROTO-LUCIAN 


TOWARD A NEW SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM * 
EMANUEL TOV 

Much new material on the Septuagint revisions has been revealed 
recently through both archaeological finds and philological investi- 
gations. The present paper deals with one of these recently discovered 
revisions — the so-called proto-Lucianic revision. Since any analysis of 
this revision is by its very nature closely related to Lucian’s revision, 
we shall first outline the three major opinions profferred on the nature 
of his revision and the essence of the MSS bocy,e,. 

From Ruth 4: 41 onwards, Lucian’s revision is contained in boc,es, 
as has been suggested by de Lagarde and corrected by Rahlfs. Our 
remarks, however, will be limited to the four books of Reigns since 
they have been the subject of the majority of investigations concerning 
Lucian’s revision. 

Alfred Rahlfs’ thorough study Lucian’s Rezension der Kénigsbiicher, 
published in 19414 1, formed the basis of the communis opinio on Lucian 
until the last two decades. Rahlfs described how, on the one hand, 
Lucian brought the Old Greek into conformity with the Hebrew, 
while, on the other hand, he removed the Old Greek from MT by freely 
revising its language and style. Rahlfs further realized that Lucian’s 
fourth century revision reflects many ancient variants, which Rahlfs 
named proto-Lucianic since they are also to be found in various sources 
preceding Lucian by several centuries. We shall later return to these 
proto-Lucianic elements. 

It was Rahlfs’ great achievement to have described the three 
layers composing Lucian’s text. As a rule, however, he underestimated 
the importance of proto-Lucianic elements ?, and his views doubt- 
lessly need revision also in view of recent findings and studies. 


* A paper read in the JOSCS section of the VIIth Congress of the JOSOT (Uppsala, 
August 7, 1971) and previously at the Biblical Symposium in J erusalem (February 28, 1971). 
The writer wishes to express his thanks to Prof. I. L. Seeligmann for helpful comments and 
encouragement. I am also much indebted to Prof. F. M. Cross who has stimulated my 
interest in the problems discussed in this paper. 

1 Septuaginta Studien 3 (Géttingen 1911). 

2 Cf. P. L. Hepiey, HTAR 26 (1953) 69 : « Rahlfs has always admitted that Lucian may 
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A completely novel view of the nature of boc,e, was suggested in 
1963 by Pere Barthélemy in his Devanciers d’Aquila?. After descri- 
bing the characteristics of the newly discovered kaige revision, 
Barthélemy turned to a precise analysis of the second part of 2 Sam. 
Barthélemy showed that in this section the main LXX MSS contain 
the kaige revision, while the Old Greek, surprisingly enough, is found 
in boc,e,. In order to prove this, Barthélemy showed that boc,e, 
and the other MSS have a common basis, and he further demon- 
strated that the kaige revision revised the tradition embodied in 
boc,e, in conformity to the Hebrew. The details of Barthélemy’s 
views are too well-known to bear repeating. 

It must be granted to Barthélemy that, as a rule, kaige is more 
literal than boc,e,; but this situation does not necessarily imply 
that kaige revised boc,e,. The relationship between kaige and bocye, 
could be viewed differently. 

The following remarks should be made with regard to Barthélemy’s 
views: 

4. His examples are selective and exclude those showing that 
boc,e, are more literal than kaige. 

2. There is much internal evidence in boc,e, indicating that they 
contain a revision, even in the second part of 2 Sam *. 

3. Barthélemy’s conclusions refer to the whole of the LXX, while 
his investigation is limited to one section of Reigns. 

4. Finally, Barthélemy dismisses the historical evidence concerning 
Lucian’s revisional activities with too much ease °. 

A third view of boc,e, was proposed in 1964 by F. M. Cross, Jr. °® 
While working on the 4QSam* manuscript, Cross realized that this 
Hebrew source contains many proto-Lucianic readings’. In light 
of this new evidence, Cross suggested that boc,e, are composed of 
two different layers: a substratum containing a proto-Lucianic revi- 
sion of the Old Greek towards a Hebrew text like 4QSam4, and a 
second layer containing the historical Lucian’s corrections. Cross’ 


have used a Syrian text that differed from those current in other districts, but he has consis- 
tently depreciated the value of the recension ». 

3 SVT 10 (1963). 

‘ Cf. especially S. P. Brocx, « Lucian redivivus, Some Reflections on BARTHELEMY’S 
Les Devanciers d’ Aquila », in F. L. Cross (ed.), Studia Evangelica V ( = TU 103) 176-181. 
Cf. also Brock’s unpublished dissertation quoted in n. 40. 

5 Cf. F. M. Cross, Jr., « The History of the Biblical Text in the Light of Discoveries in 
the Judaean Desert », HTAR 57 (1964) 295, n. 44. 

® [bid., 281-299. 

? Cross has published only a few examples of proto-Lucianic readings of 4QSam*; the 
complete text has yet to be published. 
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thesis has been elaborated by several of his students, mainly by 
Shenkel in his study on the books of Reigns 8. 

While I agree with the position that boc,e, are composed of two 
Jayers ®, I would question whether the substratum is indeed a proto- 
Lucianic revision. Has it really been established that this substratum 
was a revision rather than simply another Greek text? Why need 
one assume such a revision? If such an assumption is necessary to 
explain those elements in boc,e, which approximate the LXX to 
MT, it must be pointed out that Lucian derived such elements mainly 
from the « Three » and the fifth column of the Hexapla, as Rahlfs has 
shown. 

As a result of the above reflections and on the basis of my own study 
of Lucian and other ancient sources, I would like to propose a new 
working hypothesis on the nature of boc,e,. My suggestion is program- 
matic and tentative, based on pilot studies rather than on systematic 
investigations of all the sources involved. This work still remains to 
be done, and, in fact, many studies are needed to verify this working 
hypothesis. 

Like Cross, I propose that boc,e, in the books of Reigns are com- 
posed of two layers. The second layer is the historical Lucian, and I 
suggest that its substratum contained either the Old Greek translation 
or any Old Greek translation. We shall later return to this problem. 
Although one may continue to use the term proto-Lucianic (or pre- 
Lucianic) when referring to the elements of the Old Greek substratum, 
one should not assume a proto-Luciani¢ revision as such, since the 
existence of such an intermediary stage has not yet been proved. 
One could thus suggest that our proposal forms a compromise be- 
tween the views of Barthélemy and Cross. 

I should like to support the working hypothesis with the following 
five arguments: 

4. — It has always amazed me that the text of bocge, is evidenced 
in so wide a range of sources, both before and after Lucian’s supposed 
floruit (300). Of these sources, the proto-Lucianic are, of course, the 
most interesting. These include: 

the Hebrew 4QSam? ?°, 

two so-called « proto-Lucianic » papyri, namely the Manchester 


* J. D. SHenxet, Chronology and Recensional Development in the Greek Text of Kings 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1968). 

® The fact that diametrically opposed tendencies are visible in boc,e, makes such 
an assumption very plausible. 

10 See F. M. Cross, Jr., op. cit. 
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Pap. Ryl. Greek 458 of Deut. ™ and Pap. 2054 of Psalms, 

the various fragments of the Vetus Latina !2, 

the substratum of the Armenian translation }, 

the text quoted by Josephus #4, 

the text quoted by Pseudo-Philo in his Biblical Antiquities 1, 

the text quoted by various Church Fathers: Clemens of Alexan- 
dria 16, Theophilus of Antioch 1’, Tertullian 18, Hippolytus 19, Cyprian ?° 
and Origen 21. 


To these sources one should probably add the Coptic translation 
of the Greek * and possibly certain elements in the Peshitta 2°. 

Contrary to the beliefs of some scholars %, I disagree with the 
opinion that the enumerated sources have been retouched by so-called 
« Lucianic revisers ». In some instances such an assumption is either 
impossible or close to impossible. 

The list of sources which reflect the text of boc,e, after the histo- 
rical Lucian is equally large. It contains both the text quoted by 


11 Cf. the literature quoted by P. Kauue, The Cairo Geniza * (Oxford 1959) 220-223 and 
in addition : J. Hempet, ZAW NF 14 (1937) 115-127; A. ALLGEIER, Biblica 19 (1938) 
1-18; J. Horsauver, ZAT 62 (1938) 385-389. 

12 B. M. Metzcer, Chapters in the History of NT Criticism (Leiden 1963) 31-32 mentions 
several studies on the relationship between Lucian and the Vetus Latina. See further : 
J. WELLHAUSEN, Der Text der Biicher Samuelis (Gottingen 1871) 221-224; H. Voocp, 
A Critical and Comparative Study of the Old Latin Texts of the First Book of Samuel, unpubl. 
diss. Princeton 1947 (not accessible to me); R. THORNHILL, JTASt 10 (1959) 233-246; J. Can- 
TERA, Sefarad 23 (1963) 252-264; id., « Puntos de contacto de la « Vetus Latina » con la 
recension de Luciano y con otras recensiones griegas », Sefarad 25 (1965) 69-72; cf. also 
Brock’s dissertation mentioned in n. 40. 

13 Cf. B. Jounson, Die armenische Bibeliibersetzung als hexaplarischer Zeuge im 1, Samuel- 
buch (Lund 1968) 158. In a paper read in the JOSCS section of the VIIth Congress of the 
IOSOT (Uppsala, August 8, 1971), Johnson further emphasized this feature of the Arme- 
nian translation. 

14 Cf. A. MEz, Die Bibel von Josephus (Basel 1895); A. Rahlfs, op. cit., 80 ff.;.H. St. J. 
THACKERAY, Josephus, The Man and the Historian (1929; reprinted N. Y. 1967) 8X ff. 

% Cf D. J. Harrineton, S. J., « The Biblical Text of Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum 
Biblicarum », CBQ 33 (1971) 1-17. 

16 Cf. D. BARTHELEMY, op. cit., 136 (pace A. Rahlfs, op. cit., 118 ff.). 

17 Cf. A. Rauurs, op. cit., 114 fff. 

18 Cf. P. CApELLE, Le Texte du Psautier latin en Afrique = Collectanea biblica latina IV 
(Rome 1913) 200 (pace A. Rahlfs, op. cit., 138 ff.). 

19 A. RAHLFs, op. cit., 123 ff. 

20 Cf. especially B. Fiscuer, « Lukian-Lesarten in der Vetus Latina der vier Kénigsbiicher », 
Miscellanea biblica et orientalia R. P. Athanasio Miller oblata = Studia Anselmiana XXVII- 
XXVIII (Rome 1951) 169-177; R. CapELue, op. cit., 203-204. 

21 A. RAuLFs, op. cit., 139 ff.; D. BARTHELEMY, op. cit., 136 ff. 

22 Cf. J. B. Payne, « The Sahidic Coptic Text of I Samuel », JBL 72 (1953) 51-62; how- 
ever, it is not certain whether the Old Coptic text is as early as Payne surmises (250 A. D.). 

23 Cf. the data collected by Th. StockMaYErR, ZAW 12 (1892) 218-223; however, Stock- 
mayer’s conclusion, which is phrased in the title of his article (« Hat Lucian zur seiner 
Septuagintarevision die Peschito beniitzt? » : yes!), cannot be vindicated. 

24 See especially L. Dizu, « Retouches Lucianiques sur quelques textes de la vieille ver- 
sion latine (I et Il Samuel) », RB NS 16 (1919) 372-403. 
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various Church Fathers ® and the text reflected in the Gothic, Sla- 
vonic and so-called Syro-Lucianic translations of the LXX. Some 
of these sources are undoubtedly based on Lucian, but in other cases 
it has yet to be determined whether the post-Lucianic sources are 
based on the ancient substratum of boc,e, only or whether they 
reflect the Lucianic text as a whole. This is especially true since some 
of these sources are very close to Lucian’s floruit and /or are not derived 
from the area of Antioch. 

It cannot be coincidental that so many diverse sources reflect a 
proto-Lucianic text in the books of Reigns. The only logical solution 
appears to be that all the above-mentioned sources reflect elements 
of either the Old Greek translation or a single Old Greek translation 
underlying Lucian’s revision. The non-Lucianic MSS contain a differ- 
ent, and, sometimes later, text tradition. We shall later dwell on the 
differences between boc,e, and the non-Lucianic MSS. 

2. — The studies dealing with the character of the assumed proto- 
Lucianic revision stress that this revision generally left the Old Greek 
unrevised 76, This view is based upon a comparison of translation 
options in boc,e, and the Old Greek which shows that both have a 
common vocabulary 2’, on Shenkel’s investigation of the identical 
chronological systems of the two as opposed to the chronological 
systems of MT and the kaige revision *8, and on the fact that both 
traditions start the third book of Reigns at 1 Ki. 2: 41 7°. But if the 
assumed proto-Lucianic revision is so close to the Old Greek and 
frequently left it unrevised, would it not be more fair to characterize 
the substratum of boc,e, as Old Greek rather than a proto-Lucianic 
revision? 

3. — It has been recognized by scholars ®° that the contents of the 
Hexapla’s sixth column in the second part of 2 Sam. are very close 
to boc,e,. For Barthélemy the sixth column thus contains the Old 
Greek, while the other MSS in that section contain the Aazge revision. 
For Cross it contains the proto-Lucianic revision « in relatively pure 
form » *1, Since in this section Origen placed the Aaige revision in the 
fifth column, it would be more understandable in our opinion for 


* Asterius Sophista, Diodore of Tarse, Eustathius, Lucifer, Ambrose, Augustine, Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, John Chrysostom, Theodoret, Jacob of Edessa. 

% See especially J. D. SHENKEL, op. cit. 

a7 Tbid., 11 ff., 143 ff. 

38 Ibid., passim, 

2° Cf. J. D. SHENKEL, op. cit., 10 ff. and further section 2 of the appendix to this paper. 

% Cf. e. g., D. BARTHELEMY, op. cit., 128 ff. 

31 FM. Cross, Jr., op. cit., 295. 
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the Hexapla’s sixth column to contain the Old Greek than an unknown 
revision about which we possess no ancient records. Furthermore, 
a probable parallel is found in 2 Kings, where Burkitt suggested long 
ago that the Quinta contains the Old Greek =. One notes that, as in 
the second part of 2 Sam., the main MSS of 2 Ki. contain the kaige 
revision, and here, also, boc,e, resemble one of the columns of the 
Hexapla, in this case the Quinta. However, the resemblance between 
boc,e, on the one hand, and the sixth column on the other, has yet 
to be investigated in detail. 

4, — In a recent article in HThR *3, Klein has rightly ea that 
the additions in the Greek Chronicles hepmanisine the text with 2 Ki. 
reflect the textual tradition of boc,e, rather than kaige *4. This situa- 
tion would seem to indicate that the translator of Chronicles, naturally 
enough, took the Old Greek text as his basis *5, 

5. — In another recent article in H7AR **, Shenkel demonstrated 
that in the synoptic sections of Samuel and Chronicles the Greek 
Chronicles is based on the Old Greek of Samuel. He found that in 
the kaige sections there is a much greater agreement with boc,e, of 
Samuel than in the non-kaige sections 9’. An analysis of Shenkel’s 
data proves that in all sections the Greek Chronicles is based upon 
the Old Greek, which in the kaige sections is reflected in boc,e,. 


We have adduced five arguments in favor of our working hypo- 
thesis that the substratum of boc,e, contains the Old Greek or Old 
Greek elements. We therefore suggest that the study of boc,e, should 


82 F, C. Burkitt, « The so-called Quinta of 4 Kings », Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archaeology 24 (1902) 216-219. 

5 R. W. Kuen, « New Evidence for an Old Recension of Reigns », HThR 60 (1967) 
93-105. 

3% The alternative explanation that the historical Lucian harmonized the two Greek 
texts has been discussed by Kuein and ALLen in HTAR 61 (1968) 483-495. 

38 This possibility, which seems to us the best explanation of the evidence, is rejected 
by Klein after some consideration : « This pre-kaige text, which served as the source for the 
Par supplements, could be either the Old Greek hitherto unknown, or, as seems more likely, 
the proto-Lucianic recension » (tbid., 104). 

J. D. SHenKet, « A Comparative Study of the Synoptic Parallels in I Paraleipomena 
and I-II Reigns », HTAR 62 (1969) 63-85. 

37 According to Shenkel’s statistics, 74 % of the words of 1 Par 17-18 agree with the OG 
of 2 Sam 7-8 (non-kaige) and 3 % disagree with the OG in favor of boc,e, in that section. 
Oh the other hand, 56 % of the words in 1 Par 19 agree with the kaige MSS of 2 Sam 10 
and 13 % disagree with the same MSS in favor of boc,e,. The amount of agreement between 
1 Par 19 and the boc,e, MSS in 2 Sam 10 is actually much greater than the numbers indi- 
cate: 1. the 56 % agreement between 1 Par 19 and the katge MSS of 2 Sam 10 include many 
instances when kaige is identical with boc,e,; it would actually be more correct to state that 
in such cases 1 Par agrees with boc,e, of 2 Sam 10 while the kaige revision has left the text 
unrevised. 2. The number of assumed agreements between 1 Par 19 and the Old Greek of 
2 Sam 10 would have been larger than 13 % if the historical Lucian had not inserted his 
own revisions in boc,e,. 
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be founded on a new basis, different from that of previous research. 
The contents of boc,e, should be studied anew, especially in the 
light of the proto-Lucianic sources. While the above-mentioned five 
arguments partially relied on studies which have already been pub- 
lished, few studies have seen light on which a renewed investigation of 
boc,e, may rely. Therefore, I carried out some pilot studies, and it 
seems to me that an internal investigation of boc,e, supports the 
working hypothesis which I have suggested. 

When starting to elucidate the details of the working hypothesis 
in the hight of the above-mentioned arguments, one will immediately 
discover that it is no easy task to define criteria for unraveling the 
three layers of which boc,e, are composed, viz. the Old Greek substra- 
tum, Lucian’s borrowings from the « Three » and the fifth column of 
the Hexapla, and Lucian’s own corrections. Criteria have to be defined 
as to which elements belonged or could have belonged to any one of 
the three layers. In this respect one of the main problems is that 
certain characteristics of boc,e, which scholars have always assigned 
to the historical Lucian were actually extant in Lucian’s Vorlage. 
In a short and very instructive article, Father Bonifatius Fischer 
showed in 1954 (cf. n. 20) not only that the so-called Lucianic ten- 
dencies were already extant in the Vetus Latina, but also that the 
Vetus Latina — no doubt an early translation of the Old Greek — 
reflected some of these tendencies against boc,e, and the other MSS 
of the LXX. In other words, additions of subjects, objects and names, 
changes between nouns and pronouns, short contextual additions, 
harmonistic additions, certain translation equivalents, several doub- 
lets, some linguistic changes and translations instead of transliter- 
ations *8 are not late Lucianic phenomena, but belonged to the very 
first stratum of the LX X. To these examples one may add several 
in which boc,e, reflect the original Greek text which has been corrup- 
ted in all other MSS. And, last but not least, the most striking examples 
of proto-Lucianic elements are provided by those readings which 
reflect early variants. These variants, which can rather easily be 
pinpointed and which are of immense importance for Biblical schol- 
arship, form the largest group of proto-Lucianic readings ®. 


%8 Even though it appears illogical that original renderings would have been changed by 
a later hand to transliterations (mainly of unknown words), the present writer hopes to have 
established this process for some of the LXX revisers; see « Transliterations of Hebrew 
Words in the Greek Versions of the O. T. — A Further Characteristic of the kaige-Th. Revi- 


sion? », Textus 8 (19714). , . z 
*° Some categories of proto-Lucianic readings are exemplified in the appendix to this 


paper. 
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Since it can be proved that certain readings of boc,e, were extant 
in pre-Lucianic sources, one must consider the possibility that many 
typologically similar readings were pre-Lucianic as well. This point 
should not be overstressed, however, since it is not impossible that 
in some cases the historical Lucian acted according to the same prin- 
ciples which guided the original translators. 

In concluding this point, I should like to emphasize once again the 
importance of the Vetus Latina and other pre-Lucianic sources in 
pinpointing the ancient elements of boc,e,. It seems to me that an 
investigation into the first stratum of boc,e, is of primary importance 
in solving the « riddle of boc,e, ». 

A second line of investigation will attempt to pinpoint readings 
which the historical Lucian derived from the « Three » and from the 
Hexapla’s fifth column. This investigation is limited by its very nature 
since Lucian’s sources have been preserved only partially. From the 
outset it is probable that the majority of the quantitative revisions 
towards MT are derived from the « Three » of the fifth column, but 
again on this point one should be cautious. The second category of 
proto-Lucianic readings in the appendix shows that some of Lucian’s 
quantitative revisions may already have been found in his Greek 
Vorlage. 

Much research has to be done on the changes which Lucian himself 
introduced. One immediately thinks of several Atticistic changes 
such as the replacement of Hellenistic forms as cixav and éAcBocav 
with cizov and gAaBov, Anuper with Ane. and of the change of the 
passive aorist éyevyj9y to the middle aorist éyévero. *°. 

Lucian probably also introduced certain stylistic corrections, such 
as the insertion of synonymous words. However, much investigation 
remains to be done in this field as well; a comparative study of trans- 
ation equivalents in the different sections and MSS of the LXX 
should determine which boc,e, synonyms were introduced by Lucian 
and which belonged to the old substratum. In this respect also, the 
Vetus Latina and other pre-Lucianic sources are of help *!. 


I must end my paper with an open question. I have suggested 


that the substratum of boc,e, contains either the Old Greek transla- _ 


4° After I finished writing this paper, I had the opportunity to read S. P. Brock’s unpub- 
lished dissertation, The Recensions of the Septuagint Version of I Samuel (Oxford 1966). 
In this pioneering and thorough study, Brock discusses several Atticizing and stylistic 
changes by the historical Lucian. 

*1 For example, of the few stylistic changes which Brock assigned to Lucian in his article 
mentioned in n. 4, two are already evidenced in the Vetus Latina (cf. the translations of 
niby in 2 Sam. 11: 7 and of 7] in 2 Sam. 11: 11). 
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tion or any single Old Greek translation. The non-Lucianic MSS 
contain the kaige revision in two sections in the books of Reigns, and 
in three sections they reflect a text which is usually described as the 
Old Greek. My suggestion poses few problems in the kaige sections: 
here the Old Greek is contained in the substratum of boc,e,, while 
kaige and the second stratum of boc,e, reflect later corrections of 
this old substratum *. However, how should one explain the rela- 
tionship between boc,e, and the other MSS in the non-kaige sections? 
It appears to me that in these sections we should continue to charac- 
terize all non-Lucianic MSS as the Old Greek. But in the instances 
in which boc,e, deviate from the other MSS I suggest a modification 
of the general opinion on the latter MSS for which I consider two 
alternatives: 

4. — In his publication of 4QLXX Lev® “, Monsignor Skehan has 
shown that in many details the Qumran fragment reflects the Old 
Greek, while all extant MSS have been retouched. This situation 
shows how little one should trust the MSS of the LXX, especially 
when they reflect MT literally. In the historical books there obtains 
a situation which parallels the problem raised by 4QUXX Lev’: 
whenever the boc,e, reading is at variance with MT or renders it 
freely, the reading found in the remainder of the MSS, as a rule, 
agrees with MT, and could thus represent a later revision. In other 
words, in the non-kaige sections the substratum of boc,e, always 
represents the Old Greek, while the other MSS as a rule reflect the 
Old Greek, but at times their text has been retouched. 

2. — As an alternative possibility it may be suggested that both 
the boc,e, reading and the one found in the other MSS represent two 
parallel Old Greek traditions. 

Since the relationship between the readings of boc,e, and that of 
the other MSS may, as a rule, be described as that between an original 
and its revision, one may prefer the first possibility. However, at the 
present state of knowledge of the proto-Septuagint question it is 
hard to solve this problem. I have therefore characterized the substra- 
tum of boc,ge, as containing either the Old Greek or any Old Greek 
translation. The latter possibility allows for the existence of other 
Old Greek translations. 


43 Since there is no doubt that boc,e, and the other MSS of the LXX are genetically 
interrelated in all sections of the books of Reigns, it is likely that the kaige revision was based 
upon the Old Greek substratum of boc,e,. However, it has yet to be determined whether 
this substratum of boc,e, was identical with the assumed Vorlage of kaige or whether one 
should posit two closely-related Old Greek traditions (OG? and OG?). 

43 PW. Sxewan, SVT 4 (1957) 148-160. 
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In conclusion, I propose that the existence of a proto-Lucianic 
revision of the LXX has not been established. I further suggest that 
the substratum of boc,e, contains either the Old Greek or any single 
Old Greek translation. It should perhaps be noted that the correctness 
of the first suggestion does not hold any implication for the validity 
of the second. 


APPENDIX 


Some categories of proto-Lucianic readings reflected in bocye, in the 
books of Reigns. 


1. Proto-Lucianic variants (4 MT) — the majority of the proto- 
Lucianic readings belong to this section. 


2 Sam. 13:3 MT 2737 
4QSam nna] 
boe, SyrJ (txt) ——— Teawalav 
B*ag "Twvadapu 
Batvid)b AMN rell Arm Co Eth Thdt “Iwvadap 
Jos. Ant. VII, 178 "Twvabys 
(cf. F. M. Cross, HThR 57 (1964) 294) 

2 Sam. 18:2 MT nT now 


boz(mg)ce, nat étptocevce Aaverd (117 wow) 
LXX (rell) nat &néorerrev Aaverd 
Lav? et tripartitum fecit 


2. bocgeg = La = MT 4 LXX — the historical Lucian could have 


derived these readings from the « Three » or the Hexapla’s fifth 
column, but since they are reflected in La, they may have been 


original. 
I Sam. 1:6 MT may Naya 
boghe, Chr(vid) die tO eEovlevety avrjy 
LXX (rell) om. 
Lav quia ad nihilum reputabat 
eam 
2 Ki. 17:21 MT yap 
borc,e, éppayy 
LXX (rell) om. 


LaCypr dissipatus est 
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3. Ancient doublets 


4 Sam. 16:14 MT 
boc,e, SyrJ 
LXX (rell) 
Lav 


innyai 

Guvelyev ... xal Exvuyev adtov 
Erveyey abtév 

comprehendit ... et soffoca- 
bat eum 


Cf. further B. Fiscnuer, « Lukian-Lesarten... », 177. 


4, boc,e, reflect the OG from which the corrupt text form of the 


other MSS has developed 


1 Sam 9:24 MT 


oyn saxd 


Nabe-osvwyz(mg)b,c,e,(txt) Syh’ (mg) Thdt 


B 
A 
La? = boc,e, 


1 Sam. 10:2 MT 
bioc,e, 
gv 
LXX (rell) 
Labv 


1 Ki 18:32 MT 
oc*,e 
bz(mg)c§? 
dip 
LXX (rell) 


mapa ToD Axod (OYA NNN) 
mapa ToS KAAOUG 

map& ToD avov 

(acc. to Brooke-McLean; 
Belsheim’s edition was not 
available to me) 


91013 

év (tote) dplors 
t@ Opto 

év TG) Sper 

in finibus 


myn 
Baara 
Baran 
Oaraav 
Odrnooay 


5. boc,e, contain a translation while the other MSS contain a trans- 


literation 


2 Sam. 17:29 MT 


“pa mpy 


a(mg)bgoz(mg)c,e, Arm  yarabyva pooyapra 


LXX (rell) 
La? 


capwO Body (or sim.) 
vitulos saginatos 
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Lav lactantes vitulos 
Clem. Alex. I, 98 wooxapia yarabnva 


Cf. further B. Fiscuer, « Lukian-Lesarten... », 176. 


6. bocgeg add subjects or objects (these additions could reflect 


variants) 

1 Sam. 10:23 MT om. 
bhoxb,c,e, Co LaLOUnA 
LXX (rell) om. 
Labv Samuel 

1 Ki. 24:20 MT om. 

(20:20) bioc,e, "HAras 

LXX (rell) om. 
LaLuc Helias 


Cf. further B. Fiscuer, « Lukian-Lesarten... », 176. 


7. Contextual additions (these additions could reflect variants) 


1 Sam. 30:15 MT om. 
Mbgioy®za,c,e, Arm xai duocev adte@ 
LXX (rell) om. 
Lav et iuravit ei David 
1 Sam. 9:3 MT om. 
bdghiopc,e, xat dvéoty Laova xal mapéra- 


Bev &év tav rardaelwv tod 
Tmatpos avTOD ET’ adTOD 

. 3 , ~ ‘ 
xat EropevOy Cytetv tag Bvouc 


Keg tod matpdc adtod - / 
LXX (rell) om. 
Peshitta no may sat) one Sine op) 


TNINT NVR NvINY wy Ja 


8. The internal division of the books of Reigns 


In the following sources III Reigns starts at 1 Ki. 2:12: 
bocge, Vat. Syr. 162 (cf. A. RanHurs, Septuaginta-Studien III, 


16, n. 1), Jos. Ant. Jud. (book vit includes 1 Ki. 4:4 — 2:14), 
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Diod, Thdt, SyrJ. Cf. further A. Rautrs, ib., 186 ff. 


9. Translation technique 


4 Sam. 9:27 


2 Sam. 11:7 


4 Sam. 4:4 


MT 


nyp(3) 


b'b(txt)oz(mg)c,eg Arm = &xpov 


LXX (rell) 
Lab 


MT 


boc,e, 


LXX (rell) 


Lab 


MT 
boz?’c.e, 
LXX (rell) 
Labv 


10. Grammatical changes 


1 Sam. 1:19 


4 Sam. 2:25 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 


MT 
bocge, 


LXX (rell) 


Lav 
MT 


bozc,e, SyrJ Or Chr 


LX X(rell) 
Lav Cypr 


, 
LEQ 
in loco summo 


oy: arp oy (TT ONw) 
manvan ody) aya 

et bytalver “Iwas xat ef Syrat- 
vet O Aads xal et byratver 6 
TOAELLOG 

cig elonvyv “Iwah xal ele 
clonvny tod Aanod xa el¢ 
ctonyyv tod TOAguoU 

recte est Joab et recte est 
populus et recte est exer- 
citus belli 


B3a55 3M 

ov émexdOnto ta Xepovbiy 
xa0ynuévou Xepovfewu 

ubi sedebat in cherubin 


wan... VAN 
TPOGEXUVOAV ... KAL eTOPEv- 
Oynoav 

xal TeCGXUVOUGL ... xaL TOPEU- 
OVTAL 

adoraverunt ... abierunt 


DON} 
av de 

4 37 
XAtL EKV 
si autem 


Emanuel Tov. 
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The Evolution of a Theory of Local Texts 


Frank Moore Cross 
Harvard University 


The primary focus of interest in the present essay is upon ques-~ 
tions of Greek recensions in the books of Reigns. I wish, however, to 
introduce my discussion by reviewing the data on divergent Hebrew text 
types garnered largely from the discoveries in the Wilderness of Judah. 
One cannot overstress the importance of this new knowledge of Hebrew tex- 
tual traditions, each with its own integrity and special characteristics, 
for the discussion of Greek recensions. Nor can one forget the long-time 
impasse between what we may call translation theories and recension the- 
ories devised to explain the origins and development of the Greek Bible. 
So long as the history of the Hebrew text remained obscure, no consensus 
was gained in the study of text forms of the Greek Bible. In the books 
of Samuel, the effective use of the Greek Bible in the reconstruction of 
the Hebrew text declined from the publication of Wellhausen's disserta- 
tion (1871) + until it reached a nadir in the textual studies of P. A. H. 
de Boer.” Even the discovery of the Dodekapropheton from the Nahal Héber 
and its publication and brilliant analysis by Father Barthélemy did not 
convince all Septuagint specialists that the major strata in the manu- 
scripts of the Greek Bible consisted primarily of an Old Greek transla- 
tion and a series of recensions of that translation. No small part of 
the intransigence of such scholars stemmed from the anachronistic assump- 
tion that a single Hebrew textual tradition prevailed throughout the in- 
terval of the development of the Greek Bible. In fact we must deal with a 
complex history of Hebrew textual traditions before the emergence of the 
recension which lies at the base of the Massoretic text in the course of 
the first century of the Christian era. The history of the Hebrew text 
parallels precisely the history of the Old Greek translation, and its re- 
censions. Each sequence or development in one has its reflex in the other 
and furnishes data to date the parallel sequence. Any theory of the devel- 
opment of the history of the Greek text must comprehend the data supplied 
by both the history of the Hebrew text and the history of the Greek text 
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if it is to be adequate. To deal exclusively with one or the other or 
primarily with one or the other is to court or create too simple or asym- 
metrical solutions and hypotheses. 

1. The publication of the great Isaiah Scroll of Cave 1, Qumran 1 
in 1950 gave us our first glimpse at a Palestinian text of Isaiah of the 
mid-second century B.C.> Cave 4, Qumran has provided an additional fif- 
teen fragmentary manuscripts to the two exemplars from Cave 1. These 
spread in date from the early second century B.C. (earlier than lots®) to 
the late Herodian period, some two centuries and a half. All the Qumran 
manuscripts of Isaiah belong to a single textual tradition, and may be 
described as congeners of the archetype of M, i.e., proto-Massoretic in 
our terminology. All these manuscripts of Isaiah share the expansionis- 
tic character of the traditional texts of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
that is, they are marked by conflate readings, explicating pluses, double 
readings, and like harmonization. While the Old Greek text of Isaiah, or 
rather its Vorlage, belongs to a different textual tradition, it is one 
which is closely allied and shares the expansionistic or "full" attributes 
of the proto-Massoretic tradition. It may be observed, indeed, that the 
text of 101s" and the Hebrew text underlying the Septuagint often go 
beyond the other proto~Massoretic texts of Qumran, as well as the Masso- 
retic text in the extent of their expansionistic tendency. However, the 
expansions, fortunately, are not always the same as those in M, and we 
are given some control of the additions, double readings, etc., in the 
Massoretic tradition. * 

There is every reason to believe that the text of Isaiah at Qumran, 
over the interval of two and a half centuries represented by manuscripts, 
reflects a text at home in Palestine. It follows that the Massoretic text 
is a recension of the Palestinian text of Isaiah. As we shall see, the - 
Palestinian text was characterized by intensive scribal reworking and ex- 
pansion, especially in the Maccabaean era late in its history. Again, the 
close relationship between the proto-Massoretic text and the Septuagint 
tradition is expected to judge from other instances where we have reason 
to. believe the textus receptus stems from the Palestinian biblical text. 
The baroque orthographic tradition found in the lors® scroll (among many 


others) is a mark of a Palestinian text. It is refracted in orthographic 
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practice of the Maccabaean age in inscriptions from Palestine, and fre~- 
quently is found in the Palaeo-Hebrew manuscripts of the Pentateuch as 
well as in the Samaritan scribal tradition which branched off from the 
common Palestinian practice in the first century B.c.> 

Most of the one hundred eighteen biblical manuscripts from Cave 4, 
Qumran must be identified similarly as “proto-Massoretic" and "Palestin- 
ian" in type. This is true of manuscripts of Ezekiel, the Minor Pro- 
phets, and the Writings, most of which appear to have expansionistic 
texts both in the textus receptus and at Qumran. Expecially obvious 
cases include the "full" texts of Ezekiel, Proverbs, Psalms, and Job. 
Job also appears in Palaeo-Hebrew at Qumran. The point is noteworthy 
since all the Palaeo-Hebrew texts from Qumran contain a Palestinian tex- 
tual tradition.° 

2. Deviation from this pattern of “proto-Massoretic" = "Palestin- 
ian" does occur at Qumran in three groups of manuscripts, the most signif- 
icant manuscripts we possess for the reconstruction of the history of the 
biblical text before its stabilization in the Pharisaic recension (M). 
All came under my eye first in the examination of the manuscript frag- 
ments from Cave 4. Virtually all of these Hebrew witnesses from Qumran 
do bear the marks described above of the Palestinian text (as might be ex- 
peckedi a but they are not proto-Massoretic. 

Three manuscripts of Jeremiah were recovered from the excavations in 

Cave 4, Qumran. Two, 4QJer* dating from the end of the third century B. 
ao and 4Qger° from no earlier than the end of the first century B.C., 
present the long text of Jeremiah with virtually no significant deviations 
from the traditional text (M). Certainly they are to be labeled proto- 
Massoretic and Palestinian. The third manuscript, dating from the Has- 
monaean period, it should be noted, is radically different in its textual 
tradition preserving the short textual tradition of the book of Jeremiah 
known hitherto only from the Old Greek translation.” As has often been 
observed, these two textual traditions may differ recensionally in origin. 
So great is their difference in length and order that the long text cannot 
be supposed to have developed between the second half of the third century 
B.C., the date of the Old Greek translation, and the fixing of the Pales- 


tinian textual tradition in the Massoretic recension of Jeremiah. As a 
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matter of fact, there is no room at all if we suppose the Septuagint of 
Jeremiah was translated from a Palestinian text type of the third century 
B.C. The full-blown, expansionistic text of Jeremiah is already present 
at Qumran in the third century B.C.! Moreover, the Hebrew textual tradi- 


tion underlying the Greek and 4Qger 


is a short, pristine form of the 

text of Jeremiah, comparable only to the short, conservative Massoretic 
text of the Pentateuch. Like the latter, it shows few expansionistic 
glosses or conflations, few traces of revision and modernizing. I cannot 
believe that these radically variant textual types were transmitted side 
by side in Palestine over many centuries. As I have argued elsewhere, *° 
distinct textual families take centuries to develop but are exceedingly 
fragile creations. When manuscripts stemming from different textual tra- 
ditions come into contact, the result is their dissolution into a mixed 
text, or the precipitation of a textual crisis which results in recen- 
sional activity, and often in the fixing of a uniform or standard text. 
The short text of Jeremiah must have developed in isolation, in a commun- 
ity in which it was not exposed to the intense scribal activity which pro- 
duced the long Palestinian recension, indeed in a community in which its 
text was rarely copied and restricted in use and circulation. I should 
argue further that the short text of Jeremiah branched off very early from 
the Palestinian textual tradition, perhaps as early as the fifth, or even 
the sixth century B.C. (within a generation or two of Jeremiah's death in 
Egypt). The evidence drawn from an analysis of these variant textual tra- 
ditions of Jeremiah appears to be most satisfactorily and parsimoniously 
comprehended by a theory of local texts, distinguishing the short text of 


b 


Jeremiah as Egyptian in origin and attributing 4QJer” or its archetype to 


the Jewish community in Egypt which persisted through the Persian and Hel- 
lenistic ages .'> 

The manuscripts of the Pentateuch from Cave 4, most clearly manu- 
scripts of Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, also exhibit traits which 
identify them as Palestinian. They tend to be fuller than M, character- 
ized by explicating pluses, synoptic or parallel readings intruded in the 
text, well known from the Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch, harmoniz- 
ing: in short, by expansions. Many MSS appear in the full Maccabaean 


orthography best known from 1Q0Is#; many appear in the moderately full 
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orthography reflected in the Samaritan Pentateuch, both markers of a Pal- 
estinian style ultimately rejected by M. Such manuscripts as 40Palaeorx™ 
and 4onumb?3 clearly reflect a common Palestinian tradition of which the 
Samaritan recension is a late collateral witness. There can be no ques- 
tion of these being Samaritan manuscripts. This text type is found in 
both the palaeo-Hebrew and Jewish character, early and late at Qumr4&n. 
It is a textual tradition found in the Givenicler,~” in Jubilees, in the 
New Testament, and in other Hellenistic Jewish works. 

These Palestinian manuscripts stand much closer to both Bh and the 
Samaritan tradition than to M. Yet even the earliest Qumran exemplars 
are clearly distinct from the Hebrew textual tradition underlying the 
Septuagint. We have to do with three distinct textual traditions, a Pal- 
estinian text type, the Vorlage of the Old Greek, both fairly full texts, 
and the short, relatively pristine text preserved in the Massoretic text. 
When forced to label these three textual traditions, all well known before 
the discoveries at Qumran in fact, we are faced with two plausible alter- 
nates, I believe. We can search for isolated socio-religious communities 
(to use Shemaryahu Talmon's terminology) in Palestine which might have 
guarded these textual traditions and preserved them intact. Or we can 
look to major Jewish communities, inside and outside of Palestine, which 
may have nurtured and preserved these variant text types over centuries in 
isolation. The first alternative in the case of the Pentateuch is diffi- 
cult to maintain in view of the evidence that priests in Samaria (of Zado- 
kite extraction), priests at Qumran of Essene affiliation, as well as 
various Jewish authors, all used the same Palestinian text. We cannot 
attribute the three textual families to the Jewish parties in Palestine. 
The rise of the three major parties must be dated to the second century 
B.C.,-> too late to give the textual types a sectarian Sitz im Leben. The/ 
Hasidic communities out of which both the Essenes and Pharisees sprung 
evidently knew only the Palestinian textual tradition found in the third 
and second century B.C. manuscriptions found at Qumran. Once again, it is 
simplest to look to the Jewish community in Egypt as the conservators of 
the text type used in the Greek translation made in Alexandria,?° The 
textual family out of which the archetype of the Pharisaic recension was 


made differs radically from both the Egyptian and Palestinian textual 
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tradition. It shows no influence of the local traits which marked the 
development of the Palestinian text and stands even further aloof from 
the Egyptian than does the Palestinian text. We have been inclined to 
seek its origin in the third major Jewish community in the Persian and 
Hellenistic ages, in Babylon. 

We turn finally to the Former Prophets, especially to Samuel, the 
most fully preserved of the biblical manuscripts from Cave 4, Qumran. 
Joshua seems to fit to the pattern found in Qumran Samuel texts. Judges 
and Kings unfortunately are extant at Qumran only in a few small frag- 
ments. 

The three Samuel manuscripts from Qumran are all fuller than M. 
4QSam@ and 4QSam° exhibit most of the traits of the Palestinian tradition 
in the Pentateuch and in the Major Prophets and Writings. They are much 
fuller texts than the textus receptus. Many of their pluses are expan- 
sionistic, and they reveal contamination by the popular Palestinian 
orthography of the Maccabaean period. 49samb, the archaic Samuel scroll 
of the mid-third century B.C., on the other hand, was inscribed in a 
uniquely primitive orthographic tradition, far more defective than the 
later Samuel MSS, and for that matter, than any of the other scrolls from 
Qumran. Its affinities with the Vorlage of the Old Greek (GB! in 1 
Samuel) are close, but the most extraordinary characteristic of 49Sam> is 
its high proportion of original readings, whether they be in agreement 
with the Greek, or in agreeeent with M, or against both in its relatively 
frequent unique peadingss”” 

The Massoretic tradition in Samuel is wholly absent from Qumran. Our 
earliest evidence of its existence is the kaige Recension which replaces 
the Old Greek in the By section of Reigns. In view of the date of the 
Dodekapropheton of Barthélemy, we must date its appearance in Palestine no 
later than the beginning (sic!) of the first century of the Christian 
era On the other hand, the Palestinian tradition found in the Cave 4 
manuscripts of Samuel is reflected in the text of Josephus, !? the closest 
ally to the Qumran textual tradition, in Pseudo-Philo, ~° and, remarkably 
enough, in the text of the Chronicler in synoptic passages, -! certifying 


its Palestinian origin. 
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The received text of Samuel (M) resembles in its outward traits the 
Pentateuchal tradition we have called nav ienian. 7 It is remarkably 
short especially over against the Palestinian tradition of 49Sam?, 4QSam‘%, 
and Josephus. Its orthographic style is close to that of the Massoretic 
text of the Pentateuch though often even more defective (primitive). In 
fact, it is a text in a poor state of preservation. While it is uncon- 
taminated by the scribal reworking which expanded the other two textual 
families, especially the late Palestinian text of Samuel, it is a text 
riddled with haplographies, some of paragraph ingth. >: It appears to 
stem from a locale in which Samuel was not intensively qeaaee and in 
which scribal traditions were extremely conservative, presumably from the 
same milieu as the received (Babylonian) text of the Pentateuch. In view 
of the fact that the Old Greek of Samuel, while allied fairly closely with 
the Qumran texts of Samuel, is nevertheless Aistinets?? we must again 
recognize three parallel streams of textual tradition, three distinct 
local texts, as in the Pentateuch. 

3. In our reconstruction of the history of the Old Greek and its 
recensions we find the history of the Hebrew text recapitulated. The Old 
Greek translation of the Pentateuch and Samuel transmits a Hebrew textual 
tradition at home in Egypt, and ultimately a branch of the Old Palestinian 
text of the fifth or at latest fourth century. Its text form is full in 
these Kooks," inferior in the Pentateuch to proto-Massoretic (Babylonian) 
text, and inferior in Samuel to the Old Palestinian exemplar 40Sam>. On 
the other hand it is, over all, clearly superior to the proto-Massoretic 
(Babylonian) text of Samuel. 

The second stratum is the so-called proto-Lucianic recension, a sub- 
ject to which we shall return. It consists apparently of a light sprink- 
ling of readings derived from the Palestinian textual family of the type 
found in the three Samuel manuscripts from Qumran, to which the Old Greek 
was sporadically corrected. To this proto-Lucianic recension we should 
assign the text of Samuel in Josephus, and in my view an early stratum of 
the Lucianic recension (bocze27 in Reigns), and the sixth column of the 
Hexapla in Reigns section fy (2 Sam. 10:1-1 Kgs. aay Whether the Itala 
was translated from the proto-Lucianic recension or translated from the 


Old Greek is not certain and must be determined in future studies. I am 
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inclined to assign its base provisionally to the proto-Lucianic tradition. 
The "proto-Lucianic" recension can be discerned only in the Pentateuch. 
and Former Prophets. Much confusion has entered the discussion at this 
point. Proto-Lucianic readings are discerned in Samuel according to the 
formula ch =f ug 28 Readings where ch agrees with M against cB are 
inadmissible since they may be Hexaplaric readings or corrections arising 
in a late stratum of the Lucianic text. However, in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
and Ezekiel, in the Minor Prophets and in most if not all of the Hagi- 
ographa, the textual base of M is the Palestinian text. Thus proto- 
Lucianic readings cannot be discerned owing to the restrictions of our 
method of isolating them. "Proto-Lucianic" readings in such cases are 
corrections to the Palestinian, i.e., the proto-Massoretic, text and 
cannot ordinarily be distinguished from kaige revisions to the proto- 
Massoretic text or later Hexaplaric corrections to the standard MaSsoretic 
text. In the past, the primary data for isolating the proto-Lucianic re- 
cension derived from the By and y5 sections of Reigns. With the demon- 
stration by Barthelemy that in these sections the kaige Recension has re- 
placed the Old Greek, most of this evidence disappeared. Many readings 
formerly labeled proto-Lucianic are merely Old Greek, the substratum of 
the Lucianic tradition preserved in bocyze>. 

The third recension we may call kaige or proto-Theodotionic, now 
best known from the Dodekapropheton of Barthélemy and sections 8y and y6 
of Reigns (2 Sam. 10:1-1 Kgs. 2:11; 1 Kgs. 22:1-2 Kgs. 25:30). Confirma- 
tion that 2 Sam. 10:1-1 Kgs. 2:11 (fy) is recensional is overwhelmingly 
given by 4QSam@ which has scores if not hundreds of readings in this sec- 
tion which follow the formula 4QSam? ch af cPu. 7? The date of the kaige 
Recension is early first century of the Christian era (at latest) to judge 
from the date of the script of the Dodekapropheton. Its base is proto- 
Massoretic, the earliest evidence for the presence of the Babylonian text 
of Samuel in Palestine. Symmetry would suggest that the kaige Recension 
was made from the proto-Lucian recension rather than directly from the Old 
Greek, but we have no basis upon which to establish its precise textual 
base, again owing to methodological veatrictions:’” Typologically, the 
kaige Recension should be later in origin than the proto-Lucianic since it 


is the first evidence of the presence of the proto-Massoretic text in 
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Palestine, dominated from the time of the Chronicler by the Palestinian 
text of the Pentateuch and Samuel. It is, moreover, the first of a con- 
tinuing series of recensions toward a text of Babylonian type which in- 
cludes later revisions of the Theodotionic school and Aquila. Thus we 
should date the proto-Lucianic Greek no later than the first century B.C., 
and as Barthélemy has suggested, proto-Lucianic activity may have begun 
on the Old Greek from the moment of its introduction into Palestine, in 
the late third or second century B.C. 

The recensions of Aquila and the Hexapla bring us to the era after 
the Massoretic Hebrew recension of the Babylonian textual tradition had 
become authoritative. The Hebrew recension evidently dates from the era 
of Hille1*? since it is the exclusive textual form found at Masada (before 
A.D. 73) and in the hands of the soldiers of Bar Kosiba (spanning the 
interval between the Jewish Revolts, A.D. 70-135). The new, standard 
recension is wholly absent from Qumran. It is curious that neither the 
full orthography of the Maccabaean era and later nor the palaeo-Hebrew 
script was adopted in the text now promulgated by the Pharisaic school. 
These are evidently additional signs of its non-Palestinian background. 

4. The discussion of the problems of the proto-Lucianic and Lucian 
have been greatly advanced by the papers of Barthélemy and Tov. >" 
Tov suggests that there are two strata in the Lucianic recension, 

“the second layer is the historical Lucian, and...[the first layer] its 
substratum contained either the Old Greek translation or any Old Greek 
epaneteticns’ We need not, I believe, spend time in discussing the 
latest stratum of the Lucianic text. Barthélemy is willing to go so far 
as to speak of "une recension grécisante" though he persists in his doubts 
that the martyr Lucian took any role in its creation. We can agree also 
with Tov to the degree that he reckons with the Old Greek as the sub- 
stratum of Lucianic text. There are in my view, however, three strata, 
not two, in the Lucianic text of Reigns. Tov's two-strata analysis de- 
scribes the Lucianic recension elsewhere in the Greek Bible where the 
textus receptus is the Palestinian text. The third or middle stratum in 
my view are corrections of the Old Greek to a Palestinian Hebrew text type 
in Reigns where three textual traditions exist, and where the textus re- 


ceptus is non-Palestinian. The strata of the Lucianic recension are thus 
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symmetrical with the three text types: Old Greek (Egyptian), proto- 
Lucian (Palestinian), Lucianic proper (Babylonian). Proto-Lucianic read- 
ings belong to three formulae: co» (49sam) = oem (in which M and cP are 
not in agreement) , >" 4QSam Josephus M == er. and 4QSam Josephus =&= 

gPhy 35 The second formula in the past has been explained away with the 
assertion that Josephus on these occasions corrected his Greek Bible by 
his Hebrew text. The addition of 4QSam complicates the equation making 
this explanation problematic. I do not believe Josephus corrected to 
Palestinian readings; if he did, he is a “proto-Lucianic" reviser him- 
self! The third equation in my judgment regularly identifies proto- 
Lucianic readings in Josephus hitherto beyond our control. An excellent 
example of such a reading is the lost paragraph found in 4QSam@ and 
Josephus?” before 1 Sam 11:1 describing an earlier otherwise unknown cam- 
paign of Nahash, king of Ammon. The temporal reference wyhy kmw hd5, 
“after a month" found in 4QSam@ (cP Mal evyevndn wo VETA UNnva), and hope- 
lessly corrupted in M (10:27b wyhy kmhryS) is a reference back to this 
lost episode, certifying its originality in the text of Samuel. Here we 
have an instance in my view of a "proto-Lucianic" reading or rather a 
Palestinian reading in Josephus' Greek text which was suppressed in the 
later history of the Lucianic recension. 

The proto-Lucianic text in Samuel in my view was essentially G with 
intruded Palestinian readings, many (as in 4QSam* and Josephus) in agree- 
ment with M. One may question whether it was a recension carried out at 
one time and place, or a text form arising in a tendency or drift toward 
the Palestinian text effected by various, unsystematic correctors. I do 
not believe we are yet in a position to answer this question although it 
may be that continuing research in Palestinian witnesses, especially in 
the Samuel scrolls from Qumran, and in the biblical text quoted by Jose- 


phus, will finally provide an answer. 
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Notes 


1. Julius Wellhausen, Der Text der Blicher Samuelis (Gdéttingen: 
Vandenhoeck, 1871). 


2. Cf. F. M. Cross, BASOR 132 (1953), 25 and references. 


3. W. F. Albright's early contention that the prototype of 1QIs@ 
derived directly from Babylon has proved wrong. His identification of 
its text-type, however, as "proto-Massoretic" has been reinforced stead- 
ily by newer data. See his paper "New Light on Early Recensions of the 
Hebrew Bible," BASOR 140 (1955), 27-33. 


4. Cf. P. W. Skehan, "The Qumran Manuscripts and Textual Criticism," 
VT Supplement IV (1957), 152. 


5. See the writer's discussion in "Aspects of Samaritan and Jewish 
History in Late Persian and Hellenistic Times," HTR 59 (1966), 208-211 
and references, especially the monograph of James D. Purvis, The Samari- 
tan Pentateuch and the Origin of the Samaritan Sect, Harvard Semitic 
Monographs 2 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1968). 


6. See below on the Pentateuchal texts in Palaeo-Hebrew allied to a 
Palestinian tradition common to both Qumran and Samaria. The Palaeo- 
Hebrew script, firmly rejected in the Pharisaic recension of the first 
century of the common era, may also have found its way to Egypt. Profes- 
sor Orlinsky has astutely discerned that the Greek text of Job was trans- 
lated from a Palaeo-Hebrew manuscript; see provisionally his Studies in 
the Septuagint of the Book of Job V (HUCA 36 [1965], pp. 40, 43-46) and 
esp. § C (forthcoming) . 


7. Note that this statement alters the position I took in my earli- 
est papers. I now believe that the 4Q MSS of Samuel are Palestinian and 
that the archaic Pentateuch MSS I first took to be proto-Massoretic are 
in fact Old Palestinian as opposed to the usual late Palestinian Penta- 
teuchal texts. In short, the situation in the Pentateuch precisely 
parallels that in Samuel (see below, n. 11). 


8. The discovery of the dated manuscripts from the Wadi Daliyeh of 
the late fourth century B.C. and the El-Q6m ostraca inscribed in Aramaic 
and Greek with date formula of the mid-third century B.C. now provide firm 
pegs for dating derivatives of the Aramaic character used in Palestine. 
The chronology of the earliest Qumran biblical scrolls proposed in the 
writer's paper, "The Development of the Jewish Scripts," BANE, pp. 133- 
202, must be labeled "minimal," and may be low by a generation. 4QExt 
and 4QSam> certainly are mid-third century B.C. at latest, and 4QJer@ 
belongs to ca. 200 B.C. 


9. Preliminary publication of one fragment of 4Qgerb was given in 
AJQ", p. 187, n. 38; see now J. G. Janzen, Studies in the Text of Jere- 
miah, Harvard Semitic Monographs 6 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1973). Cf. F. M. Cross, IEJ 16 (1966), 82, n. 6. 


10. TIEJ 16 (1966), 87. 


ll. Father Barthélemy (Proceedings of IOCS, 1972, p. 60), noting my 
unwillingness to adopt Albright's argument that the Hebrew text used by 
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the Greek translators had undergone recensional work in Egypt, then 
writes "I honestly think that F. M. Cross should give up his ‘Egyptian 
Hebrew text' of Samuel-Kings, for its distinctive quality has only been 
shown (?) a propos of an Egyptian queen's name. It would be better to 
begin the textual history of Samuel with the old Palestinian form which 
the fragments from Cave IV, Qumran have brought to light, and which more 
or less constitute the Vorlage of the old Septuagint, concerning which a 
process of recensional activity of a proto-Lucian type must have been 
begun almost as soon as the translator had finished his work." Let me 
say first of all that I should accept immediately Barthélemy's critique 
of Albright's interpretation of the Egyptian queen's name. I have also 
argued against Albright that the local textual families discerned in the 
variant textual traditions of which we have witness in Samuel and in much 
of the Pentateuch are not properly called "recensions." They are the 
product of natural growth or development in the process of scribal trans- 
mission, not of conscious or controlled textual recension (IEJ 16 [1966], 
85, n. 21). In the case of Jeremiah, recensional activity may have been 
involved in the origin of the two surviving local texts. [See now E. 
Tov, "L'Incidence de la critique textuelle sur la critique littéraire 
dans le livre de Jérémie," RB 79 (1972), 189-199.] In any case, my argu- 
ments for identifying an Egyptian textual tradition have never rested on 
Albright's evidence for Samuel-Kings. In my publication of the first 
fragments of 4QSam@ (recovered in Father Roland de Vaux's excavations in 
Cave 4), I assumed that the text of 4QSam@ was a congener of the Vorlage 
of the Old Greek (GB). With the study of other fragments of 49Sam@ and 
40Sam° (from ca. 100 B.C.), and especially 40Sam? from the mid-third cen- 
tury B.C., I became quer essa nly dissatisfied with this explanation as 
over simple. The text of 4QSam” was much superior to the contemporary 
Hebrew text used by the Alexandrian translators, and not infrequently in 
agreement with M when the latter preserved a superior reading. While 
49Sam@ often was in agreement with GBL (Gl in section By) in readings 
where M was haplographic, they agreed much less often in readings arising 
in expansions or other secondary readings. In short, I believe that both 
in the Pentateuch and in Samuel-Kings we have three distinct textual 
families. While what I have called the Egyptian and Palestinian are more 
closely affiliated, and evidently go back to an Old Palestinian archetype, 
I believe this archetype to be no later than the fourth century in the 
case of Samuel. In the case of the two texts of Jeremiah, I think the 
reasons for positing an Egyptian as well as a Palestinian text are com- 
pelling; in the case of the three textual families of the Pentateuch, I 
think the arguments are strong for identifying an Egyptian textual tradi- 
tion, and in the case of Samuel-Kings, the arguments are not weak, and my 
tripartite division of tradition is bolstered by the analogy with the 
Pentateuch. 


12. Fragments of this large scroll were published by P. W. Skehan, 
"Exodus in the Samaritan Recension," JBL 74 (1955), 182-187. 


13. For sample readings, see ALO?, p. 186, nn. 35-36, 


14, C£. G. Gerleman, Synoptic Studies in the Old Testament (Lund, 
1948), pp. 9-12, and especially S. Talmon, "The Samaritan Pentateuch," JSS 
2 (1951), 146-150. 
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15. Cf. the writer's essay, "The Early History of the Qumran Com- 
munity," New Directions in Biblical Archaeology, eds. D. N. Freedman and 
J. C. Greenfield (New York: Doubleday, 1969), pp. 63-79. 


16. We make this assertion in the face of the claims of the Letter 
of (Pseudo-)Aristeas (§ 176) that the Jewish highpriest sent to Ptolemy 
both translators and scrolls engraved in gold. The letter is, of course, 
propaganda intended to establish the Septuagint as authoritative. 


17. Cf. F. M. Cross, “The Oldest Manuscripts from Qumran," JBL 74 
(1955), 165-172. 


18. Barthélemy's dating of the Dodekapropheton is minimal, and we 
cannot suppose that the copy of the Greek text found in the Nahal Héber 
is the autograph. 


19. See the forthcoming dissertation of Eugene Ulrich which com- 
pares the text of Josephus with the Qumran manuscripts of Samuel. It 
shows clearly, I believe, that there is no reason to suppose that Jose- 
phus made use of a Hebrew text. Rather, he simply used a Greek text of 
Samuel of proto-Lucianic type. 


20. See D. J. Harrington, "The Biblical Text of Pseudo-Philo's 
Liber Antiquitatem Biblicarum," CBQ 33 (1971), 1-17. 


21. See ALQ?, pp. 188f. and n. 40a; HTR 57 (1964), 292-297; and 
Werner Lemke, "The Synoptic Problem in the Chronicler's History," HTR 58 
(1965), 349-363. 


22. S. Talmon in the Cambridge History of the Bible (Cambridge, 
1970), p. 197, insufficiently recognizes the resemblance of the textual 
traditions surviving in M in the Pentateuch and Samuel. He correctly 
describes the short text of the Pentateuch as compact and pristine, the 
short text of Samuel as haplographic and corrupt. However, these are the 
descriptions of the modern textual critic. From the point of view of the 
ancient scribe, both texts were short and primitive in orthography. Had 
the rabbis sought the best text of Samuel, best from a scientific, text~ 
critical perspective, obviously they would have chosen a manuscript like 
40S am> which no doubt would have been available to them. In fact they 
rejected the common Palestinian tradition. 


23. See below on the paragraph missing in 2 Sam. 11 from M and GBL 
but preserved in 4QSam@ and Josephus, and certainly original. 


24, Haplography is by far the most common scribal error as typists 
and linotype operators will ruefully testify. The textual critic's pref- 
erence for the lectio brevior derives from his experience with textual 
traditions which have suffered conflation and secondary expansion ich is 
the rule in the majority of textual traditions with long histories. He ~. 
must be on his guard, however, against the occasional textual tradition in 
which haplography and secondary omissions are frequent as well as the 
occasional haplography in a prevailingly full text. 


25. See above note ll. 
26. Jeremiah presents a rare exception to this characterization. 


27. As my student Dr. Walter Bodine has shown, the sixth column in 
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Judges is a "Palestinian recension," corrected to Hebrew text, which is 
unrelated to the kaige-Theodotionic recension (in Judges found in GP). 

In Judges, however, this Palestinian recension is not found in the Luci- 
anic witnesses (gn pt and congeners). This suggests that the term 
“proto-Lucianic," appropriate in Reigns, is too limited a designation for 
the recension in question. 


28. The formula is useful, of course, only where it can be shown 
that GB and GE reflect genuine Hebrew readings which differ from each 
other and from M. 


29, The examples in ALO’, pp. 188-189, n. 40a, and in HTR 57 (1964), 
294, are arbitrarily chosen from the beginning and the end of the section 
as noted. See also now the extensive textual notes to Samuel in the New 
American Bible where many new readings from 4QSam@ are cited. 


30. George Howard in his paper "Frank Cross and Textual Criticism," 
vf 21 (1971) has attacked my views on the proto-Lucianic recension. I 
should have been happier had he shown some knowledge of my more recent 
discussions, notably the lecture published in IEJ 16 (1966), 81-95. In 
any case, he asserts (pp. 442f.) that “perhaps the most salient problem 
connected with Cross' theory is his assumption that the xatye recension 
is a revision of the Proto-Lucianic text as represented by minuscules 
boc2e2. There is absolutely no uncertainty in Cross' mind that this is 
true. ‘There is no doubt,' he says, 'that this Greek text was an early 
attempt to revise the standard Septuagint into conformity with a Proto- 
Massoretic text.'" I must confess to some bewilderment. Does Professor 
Howard suppose that my term "standard Septuagint" means the "proto- 
Lucianic recension"? I have never used it so. Had he looked elsewhere 
he would have discovered that I have written of "the Proto-Theodotionic 
reworking of the Old Greek translation." As a matter of fact, I have 
never written that the Kaige Recension was made from the proto-Lucianic 
recension, and can assure Professor Howard that his remark that "there is 
absolutely no uncertainty in Cross‘ mind" is inaccurate. There is nothing 
but uncertainty in my mind on this issue. Howard also asks how I can 
identify "an Egyptian Hebrew text of Samuel-Kings with a Greek text that 
no longer exists." Of course the Old Greek is not lost in sections other 
than By and y& so that we can calculate its characteristics over against 
M and the Samuel MSS of Qumran. The Itala also may be a witness to the 
Old Greek in By and y6 rather than to the proto-Lucianic recension. In 
any case, an Old Greek stratum in bocze2, in Jasephus, and in the Itala 
persists, in the latter two cases overwhelmingly dominates. Here I stand 
with Barthélemy in effect. At most the proto-Lucianic text is a light 
revision of the Old Greek, consisting of occasional corrections to the 
closely allied Palestinian text. The Old Greek thus is not unknown to us; 
it is not lost in such a radical sense. I wonder what Professor Howard 
thinks. Does he suppose that the Vorlage of the Old Greek, after sharing 
many traits and readings with Gl, Josephus, 4QSam@, and 49Sam° suddenly 
shifted at the beginning of 2 Samuel 10 into a proto-Massoretic text type 
while Josephus, cl and the Qumran Samuel MSS persisted unchanging in their 
non-Massoretic character? 


31. Cf. F. M. Cross, IEJ 16 (1966), 90£.; see now also, Barthélemy, 
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"Les problémes textuel de 2 Sam 11, 2-1 Rois 2, 11," pp. 24f., who adds to 
my arguments for a Hillelite date. 


32. E. Tov, "Lucian and Proto-Lucian," RB 79 (1972), 101--113; and 
D. Barthélemy, "Les problémes textuel de 2 Sam 1l, 2-1 Rois 2, 11, recon- 
siderés a la lumiére de certaines critiques de Devanciers d'Aquila," Sep- 
tuagint and Cognate Studies 2 (1972), 16-89. 


33. "Lucian and Proto-Lucian," p. 103. 


34. Tov would argue, I am sure, that in the formula Gh 40Sam =— 
mcB, where M and GB are in agreement, the text of GB was corrected sec- 
ondarily toward M, Thus GB would take on a very different character from 
that we have generally attributed to it, having suffered very extensive 
Hebraizing and/or Hexaplaric contamination. Indeed, GB would have the 
strange look - having exceedingly frequent corrections to M which involve 
the omission of Greek readings, very rare corrections to M where M has a 
plus over the common Greek witnesses (asterisked passages in the Hexapla). 
I prefer to regard most of the shorter readings of G” as primitive, stem- 
ming from its Vorlage. 


Even so, there remain a sprinkling of proto-Lucianic readings which 
cannot be identified as Old Greek. To introduce "another Old Greek" 
rather than the Old Greek is, in the present state of our knowledge, a 
less “parsimonious" solution than positing a proto-Lucianic stratum. 


See also Ralph W. Klein, “New Evidence for an Old Recension of 
Reigns," HTR 60 (1967), 93-105. 


35. Antigq. 6.68-71. 
36. HTR 57 (1964), 295f., n. 44. 


The Textual Study of the Bible - A New Outlook 


Shemaryahu Talmon 
Hebrew University 


I The History of the Bible Text - The Present Stage of Research 

The discovery of the biblical manuscripts from Qumran triggered a 
widespread renewed interest in the comparative textual research of the 
Bible, and foremost in the history of the Bible text. Of special impor- 
tance in this respect was the late W. F. Albright's attempt in 1955 to 
throw "New Light on Early Recensions of the Bible." In retrospect, it 
may be said that this short article in fact became the launching pad of a 
whole new school in biblical textual studies, in the formation of which 
Frank M. Cross, Jr. has played a dominant role. It appears, though, at 
present that the impetus effected by Albright's initial paper, and accel- 
erated by later papers and monographs in which followers of the "three 
recensions" school developed the new lines, recently has perceptibly 
slowed down, possibly or even probably because scholars quite legitimately 
now are busy consolidating the new positions won during the last twenty 
years or so. This situation prompts me to present here some thoughts 
about new directions which should be and could be profitably explored in 
the field of textual research in direct conjunction with the wider realm 
of biblical studies. These new tasks are not incumbent exclusively on 
scholars whose preoccupation is the Bible text proper and the history of 
its transmission in the original Hebrew and in the versions,” but rather 
do they call for the cooperation of students in areas of biblical research 
which traditionally are considered separate domains of investigation. 

Before mapping out some such new avenues, it seems advisable to offer 
in a nutshell a summary of the main stages that have led to the situation 
which one encounters now in biblical textual studies. 

Before the discovery of the biblical scrolls from Qumran, i.e., until. 
the middle of this century, an impasse had occurred with respect to the- 
ories about the early history of the Bible text, its genesis, and the ways 
and vicissitudes of its subsequent development. Rival conceptions had 


hardened into two polarized theories: de Lagarde's "Urtext" hypothesis 
p YP 
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and P. Kahle's "Vulgaertexte" theory, with some scholars working out vari- 
ations on the basic ideas within the framework of one or the other. One 
had turned away, to a large degree, from theorizing about those ulti- 
mately unattainable "first stages," i.e., the earliest form or forms of the 
Bible text. Instead scholars became preoccupied with the sifting of ex- 
tant variants, and tried to establish "textual families," especially 
within the field of the Greek translations, and the relations of these 
families to each other. Textual errors, assumed or real, were collected, 
collated and categorized, and attempts were made to devise by a synopsis 
of all Versions a typology or typologies of inter-versional emendations:? 

One wonders why, in view of these variegated endeavours, no attempt 
was made to publish an eclectic text of the Hebrew Bible, parallel to what 
von Gall, e.g., did for the Samaritan Pentateuch. ° True, scholars occa- 
sionally tried their hand at re-establishing the presumed original text of 
this or that piece of biblical hiterature:” But one refrained, and in my 
judgment justifiedly so, from going all the way by putting before the 
reader a reconstructed, supposedly original text of Hebrew Scriptures. 

The situation has not changed to this very day. At best, scholars will 
speculate on the "proto-text" of one or another version, but will not 
attempt to recover the Hebrew Urtext of a biblical book, let alone of the 
entire Bible. 

The discovery of the Qumran biblical material opened up new horizons. 
After some initial doubts and varying appreciations of its antiquity, the 
preponderant majority of scholars subscribed to the opinion that the bulk 
of the scrolls and fragments discovered at Qumran stem from the last two 
centuries B.C.E. and the first century C.E., with some dating certain 
fragments earlier into the third, and even fourth century B.C.E.° One now 
had access to biblical manuscripts from a very early period which previ- 


ously had been altogether beyond the scope of textual research proper, i.e., 


“ 
“ 
a“ 


research based on actual manuscript evidence. 
The sifting and evaluating of individual variants continued, and with 
renewed vigor. The field was enriched by the crop of novel readings that 
turned up in Hebrew manuscripts from Qumran, and by the emergence of what 
sometimes can be taken to be the “Hebrew originals" Of previously known 


versional variants. At the same time, new possibilities opened up for 
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manuscript-based investigations into the early history of the Bible text. 
These possibilities were made especially attractive by the circumstance 
that, mutatis mutandis, the Qumran biblical material in toto, and the 
problems that it presents to the student, approximate the Massoretic Text 
and Versions issue. Concomitant with the horizontal cross-section of the 
Bible text at Qumran during the last phases of the Second Temple period, 
the material affords us a vertical cross-section, i.e., a diachronic view 
which reflects at least three centuries of the history of the Bible text, 
within a closely circumscribed geographical setting. It thus can cause 
no wonder that the Qumran manuscripts soon became the point of departure 
for a novel theory with respect to the early history of the biblical text. 

As said, it was W. F. Albright who laid the foundations of the new 
hypothesis. An analysis of the Qumran biblical materials available in 
1955 led him to the suggestion that most manuscripts and fragments essen- 
tially can be aligned with the known ancient Versions of the Bible, in- 
cluding the MT, which in toto can be traced back to three local revisions 
that solidified in Babylon, Palestine and Egypt during the second half 
millennium B.C.E. Albright's mere sketch of this theory was fully worked 
out by Frank M. Cross who thus defined its bases: "Any reconstruction of 
the biblical text before the establishment of the traditional text in the 
first century A.D. must comprehend this evidence: the plurality of text- 
types, the limited number of textual families, and the homogeneity of 
these textual families over several centuries of time. We are required by 
these data...to recognize the existence of local texts which developed in 
the main centers of Jewish life in the Persian and Hellenistic age."” 
Cross commendably introduced a significant change in Albright's termi- 
nology: "Against Albright, we should argue, however, that the local tex- 
tual families in question are not properly called ‘recensions.' They are 
the product of natural growth or development in the process of scribal 
transmission, not of conscious or controlled scribal recension."?° 

This theory, which is yet in the process of being revised and further 
refined by Cross and his students, appears to have attracted surprisingly 
little comment either from European scholars, with few exceptions, or for 
that matter, Israeli students of the Bible text. It has remained largely 


confined to a rather restricted setting on the American scene. One does 
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not gain the impression that the “three local texts" hypothesis has 
aroused, as it surely deserves, a new debate on the basic issues in ques- 
tion. Actually one seems to observe again a concentration on partial 
problems which indeed are constituents of the overall theo anda 
concomitant shying away, as it were, from the very heart of the matter. 
Much attention is given to the internal developments of the Greek Version 
or Versions, evoked especially by Barthélemy's critical appraisal of the 
fragments of a Greek Dodekapropheton from Qumran? which sparked a spate 
of publications on the kaige revision of the Old Greek translations. 

The question of the relationship of this revision to Theodotion and 
proto-Theodotion,!* to Lucian and proto-Ducian,*? to Josephus' Greek 

re and to the MT is in the forefront of ongoing textual research. 
This reflects on the major problem of the internal composition of Reigns; 
and the unity or compositeness of the Greek translation of other biblical 
bookes Of exceeding importance is the renewed debate on whether the 
diverse Greek sources, or at least some, e.g., Aquila and Symmachus, 
should be judged independent translations made directly from the Hebrew 
original, or whether they are rather in the nature of revisions of one 
basic first translation. This discussion has some repercussions on the 
"two-translators" theory which had been proposed by Thackeray, =” Baap;-* 
Herrman-Baumgaertel-~ and others, 27 by which one attempted to explain the 
inner linguistic and sometimes terminological diversity or duality of the 
Greek renditions of several biblical books, e.g., Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
Now, a trend makes itself felt to substitute for "two translators" “one 
translator and a reviser.""" 

In reference to the Urtext versus Vulgaertext debate, recent develop- 
Ments, on the whole, appear to weigh the scales in favour of a more con- 
solidated concept of the early text of the Bible, although it would seem 
that the new school has not aligned itself outright with the de Lagardi- 3 
wee a While highly appreciative of the systematic effort to bring some — 
method and order into the baffling diversity of text-types and textual 
variants which can be observed at Qumran, and certainly within the wider 
compass of the Hebrew Text and Versions, I yet entertain some reservations 
with regard to certain major aspects of the "three local families" theory. 


The theory implies that the three local texts derived directly from one 
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Hebrew proto-type, and that this archetype is to be dated at the latest 
jn the fifth century B.C.E., that is to say more than half a millennium 
earlier than de Lagarde's Urtext or Rosenmueller's Ur-rezension. I would 
yet Maintain, as I did several years ago, that notwithstanding the addi- 
tional information and further analyses along these lines which have been 
forthcoming lately, the "three local texts" hypothesis cannot satisfac- 
torily explain the restricted plurality of text-types at the end of the 
pre-Christian eae It appears that the extant text-types must be 
viewed as the remains of a yet more variegated transmission of the Bible 
text in the preceding centuries, rather than as witnesses to solely three 
archetypes. The more ancient manuscripts are being discovered and pub- 
lished, the more textual divergencies appear. The relatively limited num- 
ber of distinct textual families which are extant at the end of the pre- 
Christian era may be explained to have resulted from two factors, among 
others: historical vicissitudes which caused other textual families to 
disappear; and the lack of a major prerequisite for the preservation of a 
text tradition, namely its acceptance by a sociologically definable inte- 
grated body. 

This last factor raises an issue which is not sufficiently consid- 
“ ered by students of the Bible text: the social and societal aspects of 
the preservation of literature, first and foremost of sacred literature. 
A hallowed text-form adopted by a specific group has a decidedly integrat- 
ing effect. A Gruppentext is as much a socializing agent as is a Gruppen- 
sprache. This certainly applies to the Massoretic Text which became the 
standard version of the Synagogue; the Samaritan Hebrew Pentateuch which 
gained authoritative status in the Samaritan community; the Greek Version, 
and later the Latin, that were hallowed by the Church. One does not en- 
counter the same degree of textual solidification at Qumran. The diver- 
sity of textual traditions preserved in the Covenanters' library may in 
part have resulted from the variegated sources of provenance of at least 
some of the manuscripts. These probably were brought to Qumran by members > 
of the Community who hailed from diverse localities in Palestine, and from 
various social strata. From the very outset, one therefore should expect 
to find in that library, as indeed one does, a conflux of text-traditions 


which had developed over a considerable span of time in different areas of 
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Palestine, and also outside Palestine, as in Babylonia, and in different 
social circles. These diverse Vorlagen were continuously copied by the 
Covenanters' scribes at Qumran, even in the restricted compass of their 
scriptorium. The relatively short period of uninterrupted existence of 
the Covenanters' community possibly was not conducive to the emergence of 
one stabilized text form, if they were at all concerned about establishing 
a textus peepee” It stands to reason that also other constituted 
deviant Jewish communities may have embraced one specific text-type in 
their time. But with the disappearance of these groups also their re- 
spective literary heritages disappeared or were suppressed, and with them 
their particular biblical textual traditions. 

The scope of variation within all these textual traditions is rela- 
tively restricted. Major divergencies which intrinsically affect the 
sense are extremely rare. A collation of variants extant, based on the 
synoptic study of the material available, either by a comparison of paral- 
lel passages within one Version, or of the major Versions with each other, 
Yesults in the conclusion that the ancient authors, compilers, tradents 
and scribes enjoyed what may be termed a controlled freedom of textual 
variation. The exact limits of this "variation-scope," though, cannot be 
accurately established intuitively, nor can they be gauged from mere 
sample collations. An investigation into this matter, based on a thorough 
and comprehensive synopsis of all types of variants, glosses, intentional 
modifications, etc., which can be ascertained in our sources is an urgent 
desideratum. 

The limited flux of the textual transmission of the Bible appears to 
be a legitimate and accepted phenomenon of ancient scribal tradition and 
not a matter which resulted from sheer incompetence or professional laxity. 
This fact, and our ignorance of literary standards and norms practised in 
the crucial period of the second half-millennium B.C.E., seems forever to 
proscribe any endeavour to restitute an assumed original of the biblical” 
books. Beyond that, there arises an operational problem which harasses 
the editor of a critical edition of the Bible, and with which e.g. we are 
at present faced, working on the Book of Jeremiah for the Hebrew Univer- 
sity Bible Project. The one-time existence of a short text of the Book, 


deduced from the Greek Version which exhibits a text which is considerably 
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shorter than the mr, 2? gains further probability from the Hebrew frag- 
ments of Jeremiah found at Qumran. The preliminary reports published by 
their prospective editor, Frank Cross, and now also by J. G. Janzen, sug- 
gest that Qumran has preserved for us fragments of what amounts to a 
Hebrew Vorlage of the short Greek Text of Jeremiah. 7® The considerable 
difference in sheer bulk makes labelling these traditions "pristine" and 
"expansionist" sound rather inadequate?” The very comparability of so 
widely divergent traditions seems to be questionable. From here follows 
the further question, whether the collation of the short Greek and/or 
Hebrew text in the apparatus of the considerably fuller Massoretic version 
can at all be justified on methodological grounds. Similar considerations 
pertain to the Book of Esther .°° The variance of the Greek traditions 
among themselves, and vis-a-vis the Hebrew, appears to preclude a syste- 
matic collation of these widely divergent texts. 

In view of these facts, I would propose that a major problem to be 
investigated with regard to the history of the Bible text is not so much 
the existence of a limited plurality of text-types, but rather the loss of 
other presumably more numerous textual traditions. Thus phrased, the 
issue of whether a single Urtext broke up into "three distinct local fam- 
ilies" in which subsequently and separately manuscript variants emerged, 
or whether conversely, primal traditions which varied among themselves to 
a limited degree progressively lost their lease on life and ultimately 
crystallized in a restricted number of Gruppentexte should be studied from 


a new angle. 


II “Higher" and "Lower" Criticism - New Perspectives 

The Albright-Cross hypothesis has considerably extended the histori- 
cal reach of the enquiry into the history of the Bible text. Kahle already 
had attempted to push the study of the history of the text in all its ram- 
ifications beyond the terminus non ante quem which his predecessors had 
tacitly or explicitly considered as the starting point of their investiga- 
tion, namely the end of the Second Commonwealth or the early period after 
the destruction of the Temple in 70 c.E.?t The "three textual families" 
theory penetrates deeper into history, since it assumes that these textual 


families "developed slowly between the fifth and first centuries B.c., in 
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Palestine, in Egypt, and in a third locality, presumably Babylon.">7 


Thus, the investigation of textual phenomena, and of the developmental 
history of the Bible text is carried down into a period in which some 
biblical literature was yet being authored, and other parts were being re- 
dacted or edited. To put it differently, in.that period diverse literary 
processes which affected biblical writings in their totality, then were 
carried out concurrently. The recognition of this circumstance should 
have alerted scholars to some new issues and endeavours in the wider field 
of biblical studies: the investigation of the possible comparability and 
likely interdependence of literary phenomena which, on the surface, obtain 
on different levels of the literary process. If the history of the Bible 
text is no longer considered to become the object of systematic study only 
after the creative impulse, i.e., after the authoring of biblical litera- 
ture had come to an end, but rather as partly overlapping with it, then it 
obviously becomes legitimate to probe into the possibility that the tex~- 


tual enquiry, designated “lower criticism," 


may illuminate issues that are 
usually debated in the orbit of "higher criticism." The "shorter" versus 
the "expansionist" text of Jeremiah on the surface is a textual problem 
and thus comes under the heading of "lower criticism." But if the roots 
of the question go as deep as the fifth century B.C.E., the issue, in 
fact, connects and concurs with problems of “higher criticism," namely the 
presumed intrusion of non-Jeremianic material into the book ascribed to 
the prophet. 

Another illustration of the same issue is the pericope in Isaiah ch. 
38 which reports on Hezekiah's illness and the prophet's intervention as a 
healer could be similarly viewed. The absence of Hezekiah's sron, 33 the 
King's peaverspesin recorded in the Book of Isaiah (ib. vv. 9-20), both 
from the parallel in 2 Kings 20 and 2 Chr. 32 (where also other parts of 
the narrative in which the prayer is set are misainaiy prima facie is a 
structural problem which belongs in the realm of "higher criticism." As 
against this, the somewhat different textual order of the components of 
the pericope in the First Isaiah Scroll (1QIs@) will correctly be dealt 
with as an issue of "text," and thus comes under the heading of "lower 
critioremce?° Would it not be in order to investigate whether one set of 
problems could not have some bearing on the other, foremost the "textual" 


on the "structural"? 
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In the present context, a full analysis of the rather complex problem 
would be cumbersome, and therefore will be discussed in a separate paper. 
Here it must suffice to outline the main points involved, highlighting 
their bearing on the issue under review. In doing so, we shall concen- 
trate on the Hebrew text, with only occasional references to Versional 
variants. 

Of the four extant Hebrew parallels, 2 Chr. 32 presents by far the 
shortest and Is. 38 the most expansive text. The latter also is reflected 
in 1QIs@ with one significant deviation, shortly to be analysed. 2 Kings 
20 occupies a medial position with respect to the extent of text presented. 
There can be little doubt that the Chronicler's text, which clearly is 
based on the 2 Kings version, has been severely abbreviated. The account 
comprises 22 verses in Is. 38, and 11 in 2 Ki. 20. It was compressed into 
one single verse in 2 Chr. 32:24. The process of editing appears to have 
been carried out rather mechanically by telescoping the beginning of the 
narrative - MN? (ty) IMpN(>) Aen onM OND (cp. 2 Ki. 20:1 and Is. 38:1 
MT and 1QIs*) - with the catchphrase - 19 793 MIM) - which alludes to the 
"sign" - MON (2 Ki. 20:8-11; Is. 38:7-8, 22) - given by the prophet to the 
king to assure him that he will recover from his illness. The two com- 
ponents were awkwardly combined by the apocopated phrase 17 MN), presum- 
ably referring to Isaiah, with the contents of the message missing. LxXxX 
has here the more fitting but probably "improved" rendition uat exfixovoev 
(yw) or BH: Wy) [xvpvos] avt} which does not require a direct object. 
Neither the summary in 2 Chr. 32:4 nor the full narrative in 2 Ki. 20:1-11, 
reflected also in both the MT and 1QIs? of Is. 38, exhibit any hint that 
would make the reader expect the additional psalm - 2M - which follows 
in Is. 38:9-20 upon the conclusion of the narrative. This obvious addi- 
tion which elaborates on Hezekiah's short prayer (ib. vv. 2-3) bears wit- 
ness to a paraphrastic tendency that affected the prophetic naxvatives =” 
most probably after it had been incorporated into the Book of Isaiah. 

Upon weighing the evidence, the expanded Isaiah parallel is found to be 
secondary to the shorter, or more "pristine" Kings account. In essence, 
the issue is of a structural nature and pertains to the field of "higher 
criticism." It resembles the contrast between the short Greek (and Qumran 


Hebrew) and the expanded Massoretic text of Jeremiah, which standard 
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procedure considers a textual problem, and which is discussed under the 
heading of “lower criticism." 

A "textual" dimension attaches to the relationship between the two 
witnesses to the Isaiah text, the MT and 19Is®?. The Qumran text lacks 
verses 38:21-22 which in the present MT conclude the composite narrative 
(vv. 1-8) cum prayer-psalm (vv. 9-20) pericope: "Then Isaiah said, 'Let 
them take a cake of figs, and apply it to the boil, that he may recover.' 
And Hezekiah said, ‘What is the sign that I shall go up to the house of 
the Lord?'" It is generally agreed that these two verses are misplaced 
in the MT, probably as a result of homoioteleuton, since both the anon and 
the concluding appendix end on the words 11379 N32, preceded in one in- 
stance by YY (Is. 38:20) and in the other by the graphically similar 7) 
(ib. v. 22). Therefore they are generally transposed after v. 6, toa 
position parallel to the one they occupy in the 2 Kings arrangement. The 
verses clearly were before a reviser of 10Is?. He supplied the missing 
passage S.m. by squeezing most of v. 21 into the remainder of the last 
line of ch. 38 - omitting, though, the word Nt) - and then wrote the 
word ‘M17 and all of v. 22 vertically in the left-hand margin. However, 
the fact that the first scribe neatly ended his copying of ch. 38 by using 
up only about one-fourth of the last line, leaving the remainder blank, 
seems to suggest that his Vorlage contained a shorter text than the MT. 
This supposition gains in probability when one bears in mind that 1) the 


unemended lors? 


text and the MT without the appendix read smoothly, indeed 
read better than the fuller 2 Kings text; 2) Hezekiah's question MX(7) 7m 
MUD M3 PVN 9D, with the telling reference to the fig-cure in 2 Ki. 

20:8 - 17 Mi KBD YD - conveniently left out in the Is. reading, is a 
pedantic and superfluous enlargement; 3) the reference to a fig-pad N?AT 
D°38N which the prophet prescribed as a cure for the King's affliction 
makes Isaiah the type of wonder-healer that is known from prophetic narra- 
tives in the historiographies, but is altogether out of tune with the 
traditions told about him in his book, The reference to the "cure" (v. 
21) in the appendix to Is. 38 thus is recognized as a secondary intrusion 
from the 2 Kings pararieic’™ 4) The definition of the King's malady as 
7Mw - "boil" (NEB) -on the surface looks like an "informed" interpreta- 


tion of the very general remark that Hezekiah had been taken critically ill 
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mide MPN MeN DAT DI (2 Ki. 20:1; cp. ib. v. 13; Is. 38:1; cp. 39:1). 
In actual fact it is a tendentious elaboration which probably was intended 
to present the king's illness in the typical manner of a divinely decreed 
affliction. Whereas i17M usually refers to any illness which affects man 
in the course of nature (cp. e.g. Gen. 48:1; 1 Sam, 19:14; 30:13; 1 Ki. 
14:15; 15:23, 17:17; 2 Ki. 8:7, 29; Neh. 2:2 et al.), JOM like “OT ~ 
plaaue’” and equally MyW - leprosy”? in the narrative parts of biblical 
literature, is conceived of as a topos, a sign of divine wrath (Ex. 9:9- 
11; Deut. 28:27, 35), especially in the Job story (Job 2:7).4+ Since the 
fig~pad element is not alluded to in the compressed 2 Chr. account nor in 
the base text of 10Is#, it is conceivable that it should be viewed as an 
alternate tradition of the sun-dial sign which also indicates God's accept- 
ance of Hezekiah's prayer. This latter is present in all four versions of 
the narrative, including the catch-phrase reference 1? }N3 MHIM) in 2 Chr. 
32:24. 

We are led to the suggestion that the retrospective reference to the 
healing of Hezekiah's illness, defined as ]°M, and the recapturing of the 
sun-dial sign in MT Is. by the question put into the king's mouth, consti-~ 
tute an appendix. Together with the main narrative in vv. 1-8, it is in- 
tended to form an inclusio-like frame for the inserted prayer-psalm IJMN: 
while v. 21 (the fig-pad) is a topical doublet of vv. 7-8 (the sun-dial 
sign), v. 22 links the renewed reference to the King's illness in Is. 39:1 
(= 2 Ki. 20:12) with the initial narrative, thus arching, as it were, over 
the intrusive element of the prayer-psalm. *“ The present 1QIs@ text in- 
deed contains the psalm. But the omission of the closing verses, i.e., 
the fig-pad parallel and the inclusio, seem to reflect a shorter version 
in which the psalm and the "fig-pad" episode had not yet been incorporated 
into the Isaiah version of the 2 Kings tradition. 1QIs®, with the prayer- 
psalm, thus represents, on the one hand, a medial stage of structural de- 
velopment between MT Is. and MT Kings, and lacking the fig-pad reference, 
on the other hand, appears to have a more pristine tradition than MT Kings 
in which the sun-dial sign and the fig-pad already are conflated. 

The above analysis rooted in structural criteria that divide MT Is. 
from MT Kings (and Chr.), on the one hand, and in textual criteria which 


constitute a deviation of 1QIs* and MT Chr. from MT Is. and Kings, on the 
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other, clearly illustrates the interdependence of the two phenomena and 
of the respective disciplines of structural-"higher" and textual-"lower" 
criticism. It reveals the parallelism of the "fig-pad" and the "sun-dial" 
signs which presumably had been alternately employed in parallel versions 
of the Hezekiah story. The transposition of MT Is. 38:21-22 after v. 6 
‘in order to align the text with MT Kings, subscribed to by virtually all 
commentators and translators, must be considered improper procedure, both 


from the viewpoint of structural and of textual analysis. 


III Biblical Stylistics and the Textual Study of the Bible 

It would appear that another field of comparative research is even 
closer at hand than the "lower" and “higher" criticism issue. It concerns 
the study of biblical stylistics on the one hand and the textual study of 
the Bible on the other. In this area of prospective interdisciplinary 
research, new ground can be beckens 

Let me explain what I have in mind. 

It may be considered an established practice in biblical studies to 
separate the discussion of stylistics from the study of the forms and the 
history of the Bible text. The subject-matter examined in the one field 
is adjudged to be intrinsically different from that which comes under 
scrutiny in the other. Biblical stylistics are taken to deal exclusively 
with the ways and techniques of literary creativity, while in the study of 
the text one is concerned with processes which were operative in the pres- 
ervation and transmission of the finished product. Consequently, distinc- 
tive methods seem to be required for an analytical investigation into 
these disparate fields of research. These distinctive methods again call 
for a specialization and a degree of expertise which result in a rigid de- 
partmentalization of the study of biblical literature. The scholar who 
has made the problems of biblical stylistics his main pursuit will be drawn 
away from questions which pertain primarily to the history of the Bible 
text. On the other hand, the student who has chosen as his domain the 
comparative study of the witnesses to the Bible text seldom will occupy 
himself with the genesis of literary forms or with the evolution of bibli- 
cal stylistic devices. The few notable exceptions that there are only 


prove the rule. The resulting division of labor further widens the gulf 
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between these two areas of biblical studies which become oriented towards 
different frameworks of references and which are subjected to analysis by 
different sets of tools. In practice we arrive at the crystallization of 
two self-contained disciplines covering two areas which barely touch upon 
each other. 

In this division also a time element is involved. The study of bib- 
lical stylistics is rooted in the phase of biblical literary creativity 
which is taken to have come to an end in the initial stages of the codifi- 
cation of biblical literature, when style stopped developing. Roughly at 
that stage divergent textual traditions emerged which make possible the 
study of the textual history of the Bible. The dividing line between 
these two phases may be set approximately at the end of the third century 
B.C.E. 74 

As a technical corollary of the division between biblical stylistics 
and the study of the Bible text in matters of method, these issues often 
are examined independently of each other in specialized works whose scope 
is consciously limited to the one or the other. On the one hand, there 
are histories and descriptions of the "biblical literature" which take no 
notice of textual problems whatsoever, such as, e.g., K. Budde, Geschichte 
der althebraeischen Literatur (Leipzig 1909), J. Hempel, Die althebrae- 
ische Literatur und ihr hellenistisches~juedisches Nachleben (Potsdam 
1930), and A. Lods, L’ histoire de la littérature hébraique et juive (Paris 
1950). On the other hand, concerns of stylistics and literature, together 
with other problems, are altogether excluded, e.g., from F. Buhl, Canon 
and Text of the Old Testament (Edinburgh 1892), B. J. Roberts, The Old 
Testament Text and Versions (Cardiff 1951) and E. Wuerthwein, Der Text des 
Alten Testaments* (Stuttgart 1973) which deal solely with aspects of the 
textual history of the Bible. Even more revealing is the arrangement of 
the discussion of these subject matters in comprehensive Introductions to 
the (Literature of the) Old Testament. The part or parts which deal with 
style and literary forms usually precede the analysis of the biblical . 
books in their traditional order, while the formation of the canon and the 
history of the Bible text are dealt with in what amounts to an appendix. ?> 
This arrangement forcefully underlines the distinctiveness of the field of 


biblical stylistics from that of the study of the Bible text. With this 
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division of spheres goes the notion that a transfer of analytical tools 
from one to the other can hardly be justified, since one cannot assume 
prima facie any inherent similarity in the processes under observation in 
the one and in the other. 

One certainly has to acknowledge the methodological necessity and 
the practical advantages which are provided by this division of the 
spheres of study. However, since we are dealing with one closely-knit 
complex of literature - notwithstanding the variety and diversity of phe~ 
nomena involved - we should ask ourselves whether or not there are common 
basic features which can be discerned in these different emanations of 
biblical literary creativity. We do not refer to the widely practised 
employment of stylistic criteria, such as parallelismus membrorum, for 
the emendation of a supposedly faulty text. What we have in mind are 
fundamental formative elements which assumedly were operative on the 
author level as stylistic patterns and in the transmission-stage as their 
editorial and textual modification. 

The mere quest for such common fundamental elements in biblical lit- 
erature ab initio implies that we do not rule out the possible transfer 
of principles and formative techniques from the sphere of literary compo- 
sition to that of textual transmission. In fact we expect such transfers 
to occur to a high degree of probability in a literature which experi- 
enced the transition from a state of relatively flexible and modifiable 
oral tradition to a more stabilized written transmission and ultimately 
to textual uniformity. The transition from one stage to the other was not 
disruptive, but rather was it a smooth and gradual process which moreover 
affected biblical literature in a staggered sequence: different biblical 
books were subjected to the progressive stages of transition at different 
periods. This even-flowing development allowed for a continuum of values 
and for a transfer of standards from one stage to another, by means of 
variation and adaptation. Thus, stylistic conventions which had been of 
decisive importance in the formation of oral tradition did not cease from 
being operative in the stage of written transmission, *° They also left 
their imprint on the work of editors and revisers, and are reflected in 
scribal techniques which were conducive to textual stabilization. There- 


fore, in analyzing the processes and methods that are mirrored in the 
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transmitted text-forms of the biblical books which represent the final 
written crystallization of initially oral traditions, we should not lose 
sight of the continuous impact of basic stylistic maxims on processes of 
textual transmission. 

Let me illustrate the continuity posited here by an example of a 
scribal technique which most probably was employed already in the biblical 
setting on different levels of the creative literary process, and per- 
sisted in the same duality of employments in post-biblical writings. In 
the scribal category of finis notations, biblical literature twice employs 
the technical term 73 Ty. Both instances are found in the Book of Jere- 
miah. It seems likely that in one, Jer. 48:47b, the notation DYN TSN Ty 
AN which concludes the Oracle against Moab (48:1-47) was part of that 
unit before it became integrated into the Book of Jeremiah. We may sur- 
mise that it is the concluding remark of an author, although the defini- 
tion of the term in this context would be rather difficult. In the second 
instance, Jer. 51:64b, the notation 17°O2Y DT 130 TY decidedly should be 
ascribed to an arranger or editor of the book who appended it here after a 
preceding expansion of the collection of oracles credited to Jeremiah. 

The finis notation at the end of ch. 51 quite definitely proves ch. 52 to 
be in the nature of an appendix. *’ 

The very same term {131 TY again serves as a finis notation in the 
post~biblical collection of proverbs that are known under the name of 
Ben~Sira. There it introduces a colophon-like summary, appended to the 
end of ch. 51, which is closed by a doxology of the type found at the end- 
ings of each of the five collections which constitute the Book of Psalms: 
Ja Ayes JA yaw Ya PyRw naan WYO YI NPIW Pru YA Pyow VOT WIT Ty 
JOVTY TY) AMyN yNAN 2 ow Ww .RWO There can be little doubt that this 
notation stems from the pen of a copyist or an editor of Ben-Sira's pro~- 
verbs, and not from the pen of the author, who in fact had closed his book 
by a preceding colophone that comes at the end of ch. 50:29 (42) 48 DIN 
.ee-BDO JD Wyk Ya yu ya Pynw? OI Is VIN Vw. Now, while the 
author's colophon is extant in all versions of the book, the line 30 TY 
..eyrw) Ya PIynw DT in 51:30b (56b) which we take, with others, ”? to be a 
scribe's or an editor's notation, is found only in the Hebrew text and is 


missing from the Greek, the Syriac and the Latin. 
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The proposed analysis of the employment of the finis notation thus 
illustrates the persistence of a biblical literary technique which has 
its equivalent in pre-biblical Mesopotamian scribal tradition and in post- 
biblical literature. At the same time it exemplifies the diversified 
employment of one and the same technique on different stages of the lite- 
rary process - by an author, an editor or arranger, and possibly a copy- 
ist ~- and thus proves the literary process to constitute a continuum which 
facilitates the transfer and the adaptability of underlying basic norms 


and concepts. 


IV 

The assumed continuity of literary maxims and techniques, employed by 
literati who were active in the creation, preservation and transmission 
of the literary product, viz. the books of the Bible, becomes practically 
a certainty when, as is done by the "three recensions" school, the process 
of text recension and preservation is taken to have begun as early as the 
fifth century B.C.E. It stands to reason that at that stage of the devel- 
opment of biblical literature, and also before it, authors and copyists 
were not clearly separable classes of literary practitioners. One rather 
may presume that a unio personalis was the rule: an author often served, 
when the need or the occasion arose, also as the editor, transmitter, 
scribe or copyist of his own works or of the work of Stheese- A compre- 
hensive integrated concept of the diverse facets of this literary process 
would help us better to understand the biblical prophet's variegated 
literary pursuits which crystallize in the complexity of a prophet "book." 
In the early post-exilic period, Ezra the Scribe represents this type of 
literate. Later in the Mishnaic period, the eminent Tanna R. Meir (second 
century C.E.), Akiba's most prominent disciple, was active both as a cre- 
ative teacher and as a prodigious seribe, 7" Now, if the post-exilic fifth 
century and the Tannaitic “H10 alike indeed was a man of many parts, a 
comprehensive literate who could be author, editor, transmitter, scribe or 
copyist when performing different aspects of his profession, it surely 
must be agreed that his literary techniques would not automatically change 
whenever he turned from one task to another. Quite to the contrary, it 


may be taken for granted that some basic canon of literary conventions 
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would be followed by him in all the variegated performances of his craft, 
obviously with some variation and adaptation of the basic rules and modes 
to the specific requirements. It is possible, or even probable, that such 
scribes were busy at Qumran with copying sanctified literature while cre- 
ativity of a biblical or a quasi-biblical stance continued,>* as can be 
deduced e.g. from the supernumerary compositions in the Psalms Scroll from 
Qumran Cave ii; > the Hodayoth, and possibly the Temple Scroll, Stel 

We can go one step further. The contemporaneity of the diverse lit- 
erary processes of authoring, editing and copying, with regard to differ- 
ent components of the biblical canon, makes it likely that similar literary 
traditions were followed, at least to some degree, also by men who spe- 
cialized in one specific aspect of the literary process, if such speciali- 
sation had already begun to emerge. That is to say, the professional 
copyist in his work would follow, mechanically and instinctively or de- 
liberately, literary prototypes and techniques by which the historiog- 
rapher abided and which the historiographer emulated, let us say, from the 
narrative or the oratory biblical style. The phenomenon could be defined 
as “variations on common basic literary standards." This continuity of 
literary modes over the centuries, and across the diverse aspects of the 
literary process, appears to be reflected in the gamut of connotations 
that attach to such a basic term as 29D in biblical and in post-biblical 
rabbinic literature. The famous Baraitha in Baba Bathra 14b-l5a defines 
by the term 29 Moses' authoring of the Torah (the Balaam Pericope and the 
Book of Job) - JON) Oya myn 1Hd aM Mtn; the compilation of the Book 
of Psalms by David with the help of (or transmitted by) ten sages of old - 
D spy wmwy Oy oemn Wo AND TNT; as well as the transmission or the 
canonisation of Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes by (King) 
Hezekiah and his college - NymPpl DDT Ww , uN ,T yw IMD MY.) WM pT. 
Our modern differentiation between the diverse aspects of the literary 
process, for which we also would coin and employ different terms, simply 
did not concern the ancients, who entertained, so it seems, an all- 
inclusive comprehensive view of literature. 

The same comprehensiveness seems to be reflected in the diverse mani- 
festations of what I would define as "basic literary modes." The issue 
requires a full-fledged study. Here space permits only the presentation 


of some examples. 
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Returning for a moment to parallelismus membrorum which we mentioned 
in passing, it certainly is true that this basic device of biblical and 
other ancient Near Eastern writers is not to be taken as merely an orna- 
mental figuee,?” but rather as "the main building principle"”’ of bibli- 
cal poetry and to some extent also of biblical prose. One concurs with L. 
Alonso~Schoekel's statement that parallelismus membrorum “ist kein rein 
auesserliches Stilmittel, sondern eine Haltung und eine befikwetses" > If 
this is indeed the case, it would be shortsighted to assume that this 
fundamental principle was employed exclusively by "productive" writers and 
had no impact whatsoever on the "reproductive" arranger, scribe and copy- 
ist. Parallelismus membrorum and the underlying tendency to reiterate 
matters stated once in a somewhat different phrasing, together with some 
other cardinal literary modes, must be considered emanations of funda- 
Mental Semitic and Hebrew thought processes and literary concepts which 


permeate the entire range of biblical literary activity. 


IV Stylistic and Textual Interchangeability of Words 
Let me begin by discussing the phenomenon of "“interchangeability" 
rooted in pragmatic synonymity>> which often results from the break-up of 


._ 60 : : 
word=pairs that sometimes are in the nature of a hendyadys. 


Ia. On the creative-literary level, interchangeability expresses itself 
in the employment of a word-pair in parallelismus membrorum, in a fixed 
(A-B) or an indiscriminate order (A-B or p-a)°t where one component in 
practice can substitute for the other. 


l. Apair in case is OTN - won, ©? In Is. 2:9 we encounter the pair in the 


A-B sequence: tN 2° 7 |] OTN mw. In Is. 31:8 the sequence is B-A: 
Y3J7DNN OTN-N? Do [] woX-N? DWT Ww 7530 (cp. further: Job 9:12; 38:26; 
Prov. 30:2 etc.). Because of their synonymity, DTN and WN can serve 
alternately in one and the same idiom. Is. 21:9 has WN 255 whereas in 
22:6 we encounter the parallel expression OTN 25. Cp. further Is. 2:20 - 
BOD YVR ON ONT Vw NUTT OA [= 1oIs4#; G] with Is. 31:7 - WX PORN 
WDOD Yves [= lors; G]. 


2. How do we now assess the character of the very same interchange when 


it occurs between two MT parallels such as 
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Ps. 105:14 op? NIN M3 8? compared with 
1 Chr. 16:21 opuwy? WIS? TST NP. 
Is this instance to be considered a textual variant or a stylistic varia- 


tion? 


b. The issue becomes further complicated when one comes to consider this 
very same interchange of OTN and WN when it occurs between the MT and a 
translation and between a biblical Hebrew text and its citation in extra- 
biblical literature. 


In the rendition of 


3. Lev. 27:28-29 1? “wes VON TT YS DWT ws OT YD INS 
OWT Ws OWT 7D 2... UNIMR mtwm pom) oND 

TTD) NP ONT IN 

the Aramaic Targums clearly follow the MT in differentiating consistently 
between D3 and W38. In contradistinction, the LXX uniformly render both 
Hebrew words by av9pwnos. This is in keeping with the apparent inconsist- 


ency of the LXX in rendering the two Hebrew terms? 


which are kept well 
apart by Aquila - UN = dvfo, DIX = av8ownos with a limited number of ex- 
ceptions. 4 In view of the foregoing examples, it can be surmised that 
this Greek custom does not reflect consistency but rather may indicate the 
continuity of the biblical synonymous employment of the pair of words as a 


literary device’” which as a result could be used interchangeably. 


c. This suggestion can be buttressed by the following observation. The 
biblical verses quoted above turn up as a telescoped quotation in the 


Damascus Fragments which read (editio C. Rabin): 


4. CD ix, 1: ee. OTND OTN OFT “WR OTN 7D 

Although there are some queries with regard to the exact interpretation of 
the gacsage.°” it should not have gone unnoticed that the Qumran text in 
its threefold reiteration of the noun UTS ot reflects the Greek threefold 
Mention of dvSpwros. It thus presents additional proof for the one-time 
existence of a text-tradition of Leviticus which differed from the MT in 
precisely the same interchange of OTN and tN which constitutes the core 
of the variation between two identical verses in parallel accounts (Ps. 
105:14 and 1 Chr. 16:21) and in recurring imagery within one and the same 


biblical book in the Massoretic Version (Is. 21:9 and 22:6; 2:20 and 31:7). 
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IIa. Another example of the same kind is the following: 


5. 33 WS serves as a hendyadys, e.g. in 1 Sam. 14:52 - 7D ?7NW ANN 
YT 72 757 35 WS and in Ruth 2:1 - YN VIR WS MOR? YTIN Wy375, 
which can be broken up into its two components which then serve separately 
in a parallelistic structure, as in Jer. 14:9 ~ YD12 8? W395 I OFT3 WRXD 
pounm .°8 


b. So far we certainly are in the realm of biblical stylistics. Is this 
yet so when the two terms in question are employed alternately in two 


parallel expressions but in two different books of the Bible: 


6. Ps. 24:8 FMT2N VIR MAY Walaa TWP MA as against 
Ex. 15:3 jsTOm?m WS TIT, or should this be counted as a "textual vari 


ant"? 


c. By established rules, we certainly must consider the same interchange 


as a textual variant when it occurs between two Versions: 


7. %In distinction from the above MT reading in Ex. 15:3: MMe) ws mM, 
the Samaritan reads there AMN7N ViI3 min ©? It seems that this decidedly 
textual variation, irrespective of whether it is unpremeditated or inten- 
tional, illustrates the persistence of modes of style in the practices of 
text transmission. The tradent or the copyist of the Samaritan Version 
made use of the same controlled freedom in the transmission of the text 
vis-a-vis the MT as did the writer of Psalm 24 in respect to Ex. 15, or 
vice versa. Should these two instances, indeed can they, be dealt with in 


complete separation from each other, one under the discipline of stylis-~ 


tics and the other under textual criticism? 


III. OW and 7N3 are a pair of synonymous verbs which are employed inter- 


changeably 


a. on the creative-stylistic level in parallel members of one and the 
same sentence, in either the A-B or the B-A order, as e.g. in the follow- 


ing instances to which many more could be added: 
8. Gen. 27:37 OYTDY? 1? nN INN 7D ns) JI Je naw Wl BA 


Josh. 7:19 mon V2 ym TJ] v8 Tes MAY TID 83 DW 
Ez. 4:2 a0 DD Wey OW TI man my nn3 
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Hos. 11:8 DIRASD JO WS [J FTN JINN UN 


b. The two verbs can be alternately employed in the same context, as e.g. 


in the matter of appointing a king. The basic passage: 


9. Deut. 17:14-15 JOS Apna... Ten JVy oowh ow ... Jen YY TD wN 
Y9D3 WX PYy nn? Yoon KRY Jen Jey own 
is reflected in the wording of 1 Sam. 8:5-6 which deals with the negotia- 
tions between Samuel and the people that preceded the election of Saul. 
There, as well as in 1 Sam. 9:23-24 OW and }N3 are consistently employed 


as alternatives (cp. further Hos. 19210211) 0"° 


c. Again, OW and M3 can serve alternately in a given idiom. 


10. Whereas in Lev. 26:6; Num. 25:12; Hag. 2:9 and 1 Chr. 22:9 the 
notion of "peace" is expressed by D1? 7N3, Num. 6:26 has the phrase: 
Dew Fe ow... 


ll. The opposite notion of “destruction and waste" can be indicated 
either by Mn JO OWN (Jer. 6:8) or alternately by MH1N?7 Mo? FINN (Ez. 
5:14). A similar interchange obtains between Mal. 1:3: ‘NN3t It) mS? 
TMM VT MS OWN) and Ez. 35:1-9 where the combination Mn ya’? is re- 
currently used to describe the future fate of Edom (vv. 3, 7, 9), but 
where also D°% turns up in a similar phrase DWH MN JY (v. Ayr? 


d. While all the above instances come under the heading of stylistic 
interchanges, the very same verb-couple constitutes the variant element in 


two variae lectionis between the MT and the Samaritan Version. 
12. Ex. 40:22 MT reads: NettiT NN YN, the Samaritan: Nv NN DW. 


13. In Lev. 8:9 an inverted situation obtains: MT has twice NX ot") 


nHIMN whereas Sam. in both instances reads 7N. 


We surely must ask ourselves whether the Sam. deviation from the MT is 
intrinsically different from the interchange of the two verbs in question 
in synonymous expressions in the MT, such as discussed above, or in paral- 
lel members of a biblical verse. Unless definite criteria can be estab- 
lished for amethodological differentiation between the above identical 
phenomena, the Sam. variants vis-a-vis the MT must be viewed as emanations 


of the same literary-stylistic modes and processes which underlie the 
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internal interchangeability of the two verbs. In editing the biblical 
text of Leviticus, one would record the Sam. readings for practical pur- 
poses as variants in the apparatus. But this appositioning of the one 
reading in the main text and the other in the apparatus in no way can re- 
flect on their relative merits, nor does it establish the variation to be 


of a "textual" (in distinction from being of a “stylistic") nature. 


e. The complexity of the issue increases when translational Versions are 
brought into the picture. 

14. The Greek verb-pair tuSfvat and 6Lédvat exhibits the same, or at 
least a similar, interchangeability as the Hebrew pair ]NJ and ow, 73 Both 
Greek verbs, in complete parallelism with the two Hebrew equivalents, ex- 
press e.g. the notion of appointing someone to office. It therefore can- 
not cause any surprise that in the LXX either one of the Hebrew pair can 
be rendered by either one of the Greek pair. The usual rendition of {Nj 
would be SuscueL whereas OW is preponderantly rendered by rudivar. /> 
However, in Jer. 1:5 MT: ‘J°nN3 0°97 N°3 is translated in Lxx: Té&SeLnd 
Se (cp. v. io). ° The same situation obtains in v. 18, MT: ‘J°NN3, LXx: 
téQeund S6€ and in v. 15, MT J3N30, LXX: xat Sfoovor.v. In Jer. 9:10(11) 
the LXX renders the double employment of 73 in MT (78 ... %MN3"1) once 

by éuWow and once by 9roouat, possibly to avoid repetition. Josephus, 
however, preserved also in the first instance a form of TLSfvat: xal Irou, 
and thus may reflect a tradition which rendered the Hebrew root [1] twice 
by tvuSfvat, unless he avoided repetition by rendering like Aq. the second 


mention - didow. 


f. A conflux of the literary and the textual interchangeability of OW 
and 73 can be observed in the Book of Ezekiel with respect to the idiom 
-. OW or 32 OI 73, in the meaning of ‘turn accusingly or threateningly 


towards someone or something.' 


15. In 6:2; 13:17; 21:2 (G 20:46); 21:7 (G 21:2); 25:2; 28:21; 29:2; 
38:2 the LXX render the expression by otnpv—&w which translates O1W/O.W 
in Jer. 17:5; 21:10; 24:6; Am. 9:4. 


16. The same stem is employed twice to render {M3, in 
Ez 14:8 MT: NUT wR] WH Inn 
LXX: OTNPLO 
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15:7 MT: O72 135 ON (With ... OF 135 OS Ynng) 


LXX "ev TH otnptEa otnpua’” 


g. while these cases can be categorized as "textual interchanges," the 
pragmatic synonymity of the word-pair 73/D°W quite legitimately became a 
fructifying element in biblical and subsequently in post-biblical midrashic 
expostulation. In the description of Israel's iniquities in ch. 14, the 


two verbs alternate in a recurring phrase. Once the reading is 


17. Ez. 14:3 MT: OM35 M3 I3n3 ody VIwoN 


LXX: ESnxav ‘ while in 
14:4,7 MT: 1°35 M3 OW DY VawoN 
LXX: TED the variation with DW is 


introduced. At the culmination of the passage, when Judah is threatened 
with retribution, measure for measure, the two verbs are skilfully com- 


bined in midrash-fashion imagery: 


18. 14:8 MT: Dvvwe] MOS? UTM PT] ST wx. 935 Inns 
LXX: Sfoopyar OTNPLO 
It is probable that the unusual hiph. of OW here was chosen on purpose. 
It suggests a possible derivation of the form 17 NU from the root on ?8 
in evoking an association with 
15:8 MT: maw YAST MS Wh) 
LXX: uat 6d0w thy yfiv els apavioudy 
and obviously was thus understood by the Greek translator of 14:8: Srigoya 
adtov els Epnuov nat els apovuousve 2 
It is of interest to note that the midrashic utilization of the prag- 
Matic synonymity of 7N3-OW was carried over into post-biblical literature. 


The Qumran Pesher of Habakkuk (1QHabP v. 1ff.) quotes verbatim: 


19, Hab 1:12MT: ‘NVRY DEW? TI, but then goes on to interpret the 

phrase: OVIT 71D Mewn ms YS YM 1M TI. Although the choice of {Mm 
in this instance may be a mere free variation, in view of the foregoing 
discussion, it is better taken to constitute a post-biblical reflex of a 


biblical stylistic-textual tradition. 
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V Stylistic and Textual Conflation 
Another phenomenon which can be observed on diverse levels of the 
biblical literary tradition is that of "doubling" or "conflation." Again, 
I intend to indicate here only the main lines of approach which I think 
should be followed in a full-fledged investigation of the issue. I shall 
do so by choosing an inverted order of presentation, beginning with 
"doubling" on the textual level, and tracing from there the impact of the 


same phenomenon on the "Stylistic" levels. 
Pp y 


IVa. The issue of "double readings" resulting from textual conflation is 
well known and so widespread that it requires little if any illustration. 
Conflation can be observed in a wide variety of configurations in the 
Hebrew Versions of the Bible - MT, Samaritan Pentateuch, Qumran biblical 
manuscripts - as well as in the ancient translations. In a previous dis- 
cussion of this phenomenon, I proposed to explain the motivation of the 
scribe or the translator to record more than one reading in a given con- 
text as revealing his reverence for transmitted readings between which he 
could not choose, with the aid of the criteria at his disposal. °° Textual 
conflation thus is not merely a technical corollary of multiple text trans- 
mission, but at the same time also points to an important aspect of the 
ancient literati's attitude towards the biblical texte The awe for the 
hallowed material and a basic conservatism balanced the concomitant tend- 
ency to modulate and diversify, and thus helped in bringing about a pro- 
gressive stabilization of the Bible text. The inclination to preserve 
diverging traditions, which should not be identified with a predisposition 
towards "expansion," becomes especially strong in later strata of the tex- 
tual evidence, such as e.g. the Lucianic revision of the LXX. However, it 
is by no means restricted to them. "Doublets" turn up also in the main LXxX 
tradition on which the Lucianic revision is based. Often such doublets 
result from the conflation of diverging Hebrew readings which were pre- 


served alternately in two parallel accounts in the MT. Thus the 


20. LXX of 2 Sam. 7:13 dutdg olxodourfoer pou olxov TH OvdyatU pou com- 
bines the MT YX? NI 732) NIA with the variant in the parallel 1 Chr. 


82 
17:12 - nol 1? 73D. NI. There the Greek follows the Hebrew verbally. 


b. An analogous situation obtains in the following instance, except that 
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here the Greek doublet appears in the Chronicles reading. 


21. 1 Chr. 19:3 ovx dOmws eEepauvrjowouv tiv RSALV TOS KATAOKORMOAL 
thy yfiv 
2 Sam. 10:3 GAA ovxL Saws EpEUVIoWOLV THY EOALY nal KatTACKOEMOWOLY 
AUTAV KAC TOU KaTacxEpacSo0u avtriy 
The LXX of Chr. exhibits a combination of the parallel readings in the MT 
which deviate from each other in the alternate employment of VY and YN 
which in the context were considered to be of pragmatic equivalence: 
1 Chr s:-1923 Sa PANT 23797 FJST21 Ape Tapa 
2 Sam. 10:3 INI ADT? 723779 spy? ON pr? snaya85 
It is of interest to note that within the 2 Sam. tradition the said inter- 
change of YY and YW was preserved in ps 86 The main manuscript evidence 
renders VYsl somewhat surprisingly NYS MM, i.e. exhibits, as it were, the 
Chronicles variant. However, some manuscripts (y yee and printed edi- 
tions which represent the Tiberian tradition (T), adjusted the translation 
to the MT by reading: NnWp Mm. 

The above MT variants, and their "conflation" in the LXx of Chroni- 
cles, indicate, as said, that WY and YN were considered by the Hebrew 
biblical writers to be a pair of pragmatically synonymous nouns which 
therefore could be substituted for each other under controlled circum- 
stances. Again, as already stated, we have no reason to assume that this 
“freedom of variation," in this as in other such cases, was restricted to 
the Hebrew authors of Samuel and Chronicles. To the contrary, we may ex- 
pect that identical or similar interchanges affected the text tradition of 
the above vocables also in different settings. This indeed is the case. 


It is found, at least three times in the Book of Jeremiah: 


22a. Jer. 4:29 MT: yy 2D na mp mn wn VPA 
LXX: xupa 
Here, V, S and Sperber's main text of tT! follow the MT, with Tt ms. g read- 
ing 8¥qN. Jerome adduces in his comeing both readings: (civitas 
Sive) regio. Again, 
B. Jer. 29:7 MT: yn ove ns IWOOT 
LXX: ths ys 


All other ancient Versions reflect the MT in the above and in also the 
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following instance: 


y. Jer. 40:5 MT: mT ya 
LXX: én yi Tousa 

Commentators tend to prefer in these passages the Greek reading over the 
Hebrew (at least with regard to the first two cases), and justify their 
decision by considerations of contents and usaningee © One tends to ex- 
plain the "inferior" MT reading in 4:29 as a possible lapsus calami engen- 
dered by WYil in the second half of the wares Volz (op.cit., p. 31) 
even posits that an assumed abbreviation (Y)4N was misunderstood as = WY 
“WY. This reconstruction and the professed preference for the Greek read- 
ings are unwarranted in the light of the recognition of VY and YS as a 
pair of interchangeable synonyms, which also are employed parallelisti- 


cally, as e.g. in Is. 1:7°% JJ 728. nev. 26:33°% Jy 33°8; 32 T] 32 et al. 


c. In other instances, the doubling gives evidence to vokabel-varianten”~ 


in the Greek tradition which a copyist saw fit to combine, as e.g. in: 


23. Am. 6:9-10 MT: TTT URW Nn TNS MAS DOWSS MWY IW ON DT 
YH 10 
LXX: wat Cotat Gav YnoAE}9boLV Sexua dvdpes ev olxla 


ULG ... HAL UMoAEL~Shoovvtar ol xatadoLMos Kal 

Afudovtat ob oLxevtou avtav... 
In some cases, the double translation has preserved for us two different 
interpretations of the Hebrew text which may go back to divergent Hebrew 
Vorlagen, or else originated in the translation setting. They sometimes 
reveal a "midrashic" impact. The crucial term Y°ON) in Am. 2:16 MT: YON) 
oeVAIN WAY is derived in the tradition either from YON or, by way of in- 
version, from NX. Both derivations were conflated in some Greek wit- 
nesses, among them a third century papyrus fragment, to read: 6 xpatatos 
ov un evpfoaL. The interchange of YOX and N¥M which generated this Greek 
doublet in no way is restricted to the Greek version or to the transla- 
tions alone. It emerged also in the synoptic study of other witnesses to 


the Bible text, e.g., Deut. 32:10 MT: “DTD yNn?? aARYD? «sam: NORD. 


d. A comparable case of a Hebrew Vokabel-Variante appears to underlie the 


LXX doublet in: 
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24, 2 Sam. 20:19: ev e&€dALnov & EevTO of ALoTOL TSU IopanA ... Eyw 
eluL elonvex& tHv otnpLyudtwv IoparfA where the MT reads: 3D My DSK 
vw. Whereas elpnvixd renders "NY of the MT (=T7: y>nvw), & EXevto?4 
clearly reflects a no longer extant Hebrew reading 1. Barthélemy con- 
siders €$evto to be "la forme ancienne," while “la second phrase (i.e., 
éLopnvuxd) parte la signature du recenseur palestinen" of the kaige group.” 
The Greek doublet appears to point to the interchangeability of the 
two Hebrew roots Ot?! and OW. This supposition is buttressed by the fact 


that they also constitute the measure of variation between 1 Sam. 2:20 


25. MT: DONT AWS JOD Yur Je mT ow and 
LXX: ANOTUGAL TOL KUPLOS which now has turned up 


in 4QSam?@: 

There can be little doubt that the Greek version here reflects the Qumran 

reading. anottve.v renders some thirty times forms of O?, whereas the 

case under review is the only instance where it would reflect ow. 27 
Again, it would seem that the "textual variability" of D?W and O°W 

which generated the "double reading" in the LXX to 2 Sam. 20:19 emanated 

from their "stylistic variability." This may be seen from the following 


example. 


26. There are four occurrences in biblical literature of the phrase: Ow 
mit nh TW (Gen. 44:4; Jer. 18:20; Ps. 38:21; Prov. 35:12) and three 
additional partial mentions of it (1 Sam. 24:20; 2 Sam. 3:39; Prov. 13:21). 
As against these we find once the reading Ps. 109:5 - nh myn) %y IM wr 
(7000 which is correctly rendered by LXX: xav €Sevto xat’ evo and by T: 

Vey JV. In view of the above parallel examples, there is no need to 
emend the MT to read simply seu 28 Neither is there scope for M. 
Dahood's proposition to retain 10°, but to link with it the closing 
words of the preceding verse: ‘N?5N °387, and to translate "My prayer they 
set down to my debit."?" The interchangeability of DW and Dv? on the "tex- 
tual" level has led us to the recognition of the same interchangeability © 
on the "stylistic-formative" level which is reflected in the singular 
wording fy DW in Ps. 109:5 instead of the usual phrase iT¥ D7, and makes 


any emendation unwarranted. 
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27. The recognition of the stylistic interchangeability which inheres in 
the verb-pair U°W - Ot? on the one hand, and in the pair D°W - 73 on the 
other hand, leads to the conclusion that an interchange of Dt? - D°w/7n3 
underlies also the variation between the MT and the LXX in the following 
instance: 
Is. 57:18 MT: °%OR97 17> DIMI DU (= 191s@, TY, s) 
LXX: wal E6vna adt® (= 7N8 or DW) iene 
The contention that what on the surface appear to be inner-Greek 


cases of "textual conflation" sometimes are the reflex of a Hebrew stylis- 


tic phenomenon is further borne out by the following example: 


28. 1 Sam. 25:12 MT: MAN DIT 2DD 12 «ITA ~«=6Lis rendered verbally 
in LXX: HOTA TA PHpAatTAa TavTa 

However, in v.9 which constitutes the narrative basis of this reference, 

the MT: Text OWT VDD Yas YR WT is represented twice in the 

LXX:  xalt Aadototv tods Adyous ToUTOUS ... MATA TaVTA TA PNyata Tadta 

It may be assumed that the LXX mirrors two alternative renditions of ?DD 

MeN CIT or, what is more likely, two original parallel Hebrew wordings: 

Wax OI 25D and Wax DDT MS. 


e. The interchangeability of these expressions, despite the slight differ- 
ence in their connotations, can be easily proved from an inner-Hebrew com- 


parative analysis of parallel passages: 


29. Deut. 32:46 OSTA ANA OTT 2D ny Mwy? “nt? 
Josh. 1:7: mn JIN Wry AYN VDD Mwy? “rx? 

30. Jer. 27:12 TART DDT VDD INT WDPPTY 284 
34:6 Tay OTT 2D NN .. WPT Pk .. DTM 


31. The two expresions interchange generally in the Book of Jeremiah. 
Next to MYX DWT 2D MN (16:10; 19:2 et al.), also MexT (D9) VDD is 


used (27:12; 42:5 et Ae Pee 


A similar interchange obtains between the parallel or synonymous pair 
(acc. pronoun +) 778 WS (70D) 2D NX and other equivalents, such as ,ity 
WAS etc. 


32. Jer. 1:7 MT: “SN WS 2D MN(1), LXX: nav natTa navta 35(42):10; 
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36(43):8; 50(27):21 - (acc. pronoun +) MT: TON WR YDD, 


LXX: ata nave 


f. Of the same type is the linguistically legitimate employment of parti- 
tive (7), in the sense of e numero, 1° for the all~inclusive direct accus. 
prefaced by NN. Let us illustrate this feature by again adducing at first 


what appears to be a "double reading," this time in the MT. 


33. Num. 13:33 MT: D?HIT YO PIy 3A DVYHIT NX YIN ON (= Sam.; Trgs.) 
LXX: [ om. ] nat éx€v Ewpduapev tots ylyavtas 
Whether or not one accepts the likely definition of the second Hebrew 
clause as a gloss, -°4 it stands to reason that prior to the identification 
of the P3IY 34, who are mentioned exclusively in Conquest traditions (cp. 
Num. 13:22, 28; Deut. 1:28; 2:10, 11; 9:2;.Josh. 11:22; 14:12; 15:13, 14; 
21:11; Judg. 1:20), with the 0°?53 who turn up only in the antediluvian 
tradition of Gen. 6:4, the verse Num. 13:33 had been extant in two slightly 
divergent readings. One employed the direct object clause 732 D°V53i1 nN 
pP3Y in identifying the D°%5D3 as bené ‘anag, whereas the partitive clause 
D°VHIT YO PIY 3D presented the bené ‘anag as being part of the D%53. 
What interests us here, though, is not the exegetical issue but rather the 


textual conflation of two parallel readings in the MT. 


g. The very same "textual-stylistic" difference constitutes three or four 
times the core of variation between the MT and the Sam., with the Greek 
and other verstions aligning themselves here with the one, there with the 


other: 


34: Ex. 18:12 MT: ‘NW IPT 2D PANK NIA (= LXX: Targs.) 
Sam: PNW IPT a) x27) 


35. Ex. 20:24(21) 
MT:  JOP2 MX) FIRS OX Joy OND Nyy nk VV na (= LXX, trr.) 19° 


Sam: Sopa) JBR¥O Poy NS PNyy Nk V~y nmr (= 7rSam,70, 77) 106 
and possibly 
36. Num. 23:10 MT: Yew yan mk won (= Lxx, TSaMm) 
Sam: Sew myatn 1b nO? (2 79, 7 9) 


One last example - 
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37. Lev. 11:28 MT: onv23 mS kwsin (cp. v.40; 15:10) 
Sam: ONVI3N Kwa (= LXX, MT 11:25). 


The interchange of DON?23 MX $W3T) (Lev. 11:28) with ONV23N (ib. v.25) in 
the MT proves that we are concerned with a phenomenon of stylistic synonym- 
ity which reverberates in variant readings in diverse witnesses to the 


biblical text. 


h. 38. In Prov. 15:14 MT: NIN TY DVD 3H) Nyt wear’ 7133 2%, the 
geré reading "51 instead of the kethib 135) could be explained to have 
arisen from a simple scribal error, or from contamination by the adjacent 
mention of 0°35 in v.l13a, or else from the approximation of °D/35 JJ 2° 
to the parallel couple Don [J 2% in 15:7. Because of these considera- 
tions, and because of the fact that the LXX - otdéua, S and T - JIUMID) 
give substance to the geré reading, most commentators prefer it over the 
kethib, 198 This preference indeed may be justified. However, in view of 
the recurrence of the very same interchange in Bipiseeie and post- 
biblical writings, the explanation of the variance between the kethib on 
the one hand and the gere and the Versions on the other as resulting from 
mere scribal processes, graphic error or contamination does not seem to be 
satisfactory. There are two instances of the same variation between *5 


and 35 in the textual tradition of neieeiveses? 


39. B-S 1:29 (26): “Wh J nowo) OTN 2359 Avnvnh YS (= S, Syh, L) 


, P lll 
G: EV OTOLAOLVY 
40. 8:11 (15): J3DSY IRD mow yr °3pN mn VR (= S: 235%) 
G: ty OTSPATU govt? (= L: oritu) ?t3 


A similar relationship obtains between the MT and the main Greek tradition 
in 
41. Neh. 2:13 MT: Wan PY 35 28) 


LXX: xal mpdog otéua mtnyns THV ouxdv 


It is further possible that the Greek renditions of the two alternative 


readings were combined in 
42. Jer. 4:1 MT: TI3SN XP I3HY pS Pw Won OX) 
LXX: fav neptedn ta BoedAvyuata avtoU ex otduatos avtob Hac 


NO Tpoodnov pov eEvAaPnsh 


R- 
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Because of the similar terminology, the translator presumably associated 
the Jeremiah passage with . 
Zech. 9:7 MT: D°sw PAN WSIPW IBN WNT oMDom 

LXX: ual €€apd td ala avtav éx otdyatos adtiv nal ta BoEAvY- 


“ se VL 
ata avtav éx uéoou dgdutwv avtav. - 


i. What is of importance in the present context is that the interchange- 
ability of 135/D°35D and °5/M has left some traces also within the Hebrew 
textual tradition, and possibly is rooted in a stylistic convention. A 


phrase based on 5 in 


43. Num. 12:8 MT 2 QIN FAD YS TD ... MM TAY JD NR? (= Vss) 

turns up with a 0°35 variation in 

Ex. 33:11 MT: DID YY D3 Mw YK ‘TA WD ~~ §=(= Vss) 

and is reflected also in 

Deut. 34:10 MT: D3D YN O35 ‘A YT “WS AMD YRWOD TIy ROI OP RP & Vs9g 
which at the same time appears to constitute a reminiscence of 

Num, 12:6 MT: 22 ATR DIV YTUINS 29°8 AN WA MD DOKI. WD ON (= vss). 


Similarly, the reading of 


44. Ps. 80:17 MT: 1TAX” 7°35 N WIN (= vss) is to be retainea!?> as a vari- 
ation of the more usual image which appears to connect the concept of God's 
fury with an auditive impression emanating from His mouth. Cp. e.g. Ps. 

104:7: "At your roar - JNTYI - they fled, at the sound of your thundering 
they took flight"; Ps. 18:16 (= 2 Sam. 22:16): “At your roar - JMYI - 

Yahweh, at the blast from your nostrils" etc. (cp. further Is. 51:20). In 
Prov. 13:1, 8 and Eccl. 7:5 “WA is connected with VOW (cp. also Gen. 37:10; 


Jer. 29:27; Zech. cre) ane 


45. Viewed in the light of the foregoing discussion, also the reading Num. 
33:8 MT: myn?” spp Yyo°) should be judged as a variation on NVM 5 


118 ‘ 
that occurs in the preceding verse (Num. 33:7, cp. Ex. 14:9), and which 


‘ ; F 119 
probably is the more correct transliteration of an Egyptian place name. 
If this argument can be maintained, one suspects that the MT contained a 


textual or stylistic doublet in 


46. Ex. 14:2 - Mn 3D? 13M 1. It is probable that the reading 135 
nvnon instead of NVM D resulted from a substitution, considered quite 
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legitimate, of one member of this word-pair for the other, and that this 
interchange was facilitated by the Hebrew place name MRC) 935129 which 
like NWN °5 is constructed of the name of a deity and the prefixed noun 


135 which here replaces the Egyptian °5 whose Hebrew translation would be 


nisy7 7 


j. Upon analysis it thus becomes apparent that the proclivity to conflate 
does not emerge late, as it were, in the frame of text transmission, but 
rather has deep roots in earlier stages of biblical literature. It would 
be considered another basic literary mode. This mode expresses itself on 
the "creative" level, e.g. in the intentional retention of synonymous 
alternate idioms in a given unit, irrespective of its compass. Here are 


some illustrations of this feature: 


47. 1 Sam. 18:12 tells us that Saul feared David because God was with 
him: IOV mM AT ID TT U3D7D VINW SW. Verse 15 in the same chapter 
repeats the statement, but gives as the reason for Saul's fear the fact 


that David succeeded in whatever he did: ‘TNO Y°DM NIT WS YINW SW. 


48. A similar case is Deut. 31:24: O8TA ANN MDT OS aNd? mw M?DD ON 
nan ‘Ty “HO YY. The verse poignantly picks up the finis formula DON TY of 
v.30, and the word 72°) of v.1 preserved in the Qumran text tradition and 
mirrored in the Greek xat ouvéteAecev, but probably mistakenly read 7?" 


in MT: ‘YN WwW 2D YS Tek DOTA Mk TAT AWD Ta. 


49. In some instances this type of stylistic conflation comes at the end 
of a more comprehensive unit. In the Sinai traditions, Israel's readiness 
to accept God's commandments is expressed in Ex. 19:8 by their saying: 
Whatever God said we will do - TWY3 Mn AT WS 2D. The same idea under- 
lies the request that Moses mediate between them and God, with the under- 
taking that they will "listen," i.e., "obey" and "do" what God commands, 
20:19: Tym) I3DY ANN WT TWN YX TWX). The two decisive expressions 
mUVI and MWVM3 were combined in the culminating statement in 24:7: 17087) 
yous) mya mim at ws y2.7?% chis combination on its part is reflected 
in an inverted order of its components in Deut. 4:24:123np Y39°8 ath Ans) 
TIWY VIpRW FPR DTN TT TT WE 2D. 


k. At this stage, we enter the realm of "higher criticism," if we follow 
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established practice and terminology, since the above examples seem to 
derive from different sources. But is this really the case? Does this 
variation in Deuteronomy compared with the three Exodus passages indeed 
reflect a different source? Could we not simply be concerned with another 
instance of stylistic conflation with added inversion? 

How do we judge the following case against the backaround of the 
foregoing discussion? 
50. MT of Jer. 44:3 exhibits what at first glance may be taken as a 
double reading: 224 D°SH8 DoTPR> Tay> “wPy NDy> LSopST> wy WR onpo °sEn. 
Upon further investigation one finds that one of the two expressions - 
DIN OTN? AP? - is employed in the latter part of the book, in that 
very chapter, not less than nine times (vv.5,8,15,17,18,19,21,23,25), and 
turns up only twice in the earlier part (1:16; 19:4). Against this, the 
other - DIN OPN TAY? - is used exclusively in the first part of the 
book, up to chapter 35 (8:2; 11:10; 13:10; 16:11, 13; 22:9; 25:6; 35:15), 
and never occurs after 44:3. The conflation in 44:3 thus is recognized 
as another "transition doublet," most probably of the stylistic variety, 
and therefore should be retained. A problem, though, arises with the 
collation of the Greek evidence. The overwhelming Old Greek tradition has 
Suutav, i.e. WP? only. Exceptions are the Hexapla (with asterisk) and 
one minuscule (538) which exhibits Lucianic influence which add xat Aat~- 
pevetv. Can the shorter LXX reading here be judged "pristine" and superior 
to the MT reading which on the surface appears to contain a textual con- 
flation? Or should we not rather accept the stylistic vindication of the 
apparent "textual doublet," and explain the shorter Greek reading to have 


; 125 
resulted from a wrongly applied reductionist tendency? 


1. Another clear case of retention of two alternate expressions and the 
concomitant emergence of a stylistic transition doublet can be observed in 


the Book of Jeremiah. 


51. In the first chapter (1:8, 19) we encounter twice the expression NN 
Ja sit? YI8 which the LXX render éEarpetostat 6€. The same expression turns 
up with a variation in Jer. Pete Bara JYowiiT? 938 NX. The main Greek 


tradition here has no rendition at all of the Hebrew text. But the Hexapla 
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and Theodotion have retained a translation in which JY.WIN? is rendered 
by oWteuv. The same holds true for the preceding verse. The third men- 
tion of the same phrase comes exactly in the middle between the above in- 
stances, and here the MT exhibits a transition doublet: Jer. 15:20 JS 
Jory) Jyowit? 038, accurately rendered in TY Ym wW?) JPN, whereas 
the Greek has only one verb: tod oggetv. In the next verse ... JNM 
J:MTD) is consistently translated in TY JIPMHXD ... JIVIT WRI, but the 
LXX again have only one verb - é&avpetosat 6€- which patently is meant to 
render J°N?¥i7. 

One could surmise that the MT represents here a conflate expanded 
text, and could define the Greek as "pristine." However, taking into 
account other cases of "transition doublets," we are inclined to give 
preference to the fuller MT which exhibits a good biblical stylistic prac- 
tice, and to regard the shorter Greek version as resulting from a pedantic 


mistaken predilection for brevity. 


52. A similar situation obtains in the Book of Ezekiel. Here a singular 
reference in the first part of the book, Ez. 10:19 MT: Mi” n° Ww 

YIINTPH, rendered in the main Greek tradition antévavtL, is set off by the 
recurring reference in the latter part, 44:1 MT: AJIT ZS NA wipan Ww 


OTP (cp. 46:1, 12; 47:1, 3) which the Greek translates consistently xat’ 
dvatoads 22? In one intervening instance, again a "transition doublet" 
occurs: ll:l Mf: AM TP ADI YIN TPHA MD NA Ww which the Greek faith- 


° ; , ». 128 
fully renders: Thv xatévavtutnyv BA€movoav nat’ avatodAds. 


53. A less distinct case of a structural transition doublet may be found 


in Jer. 15:11 MT: ATW Nya My. Mya 7a InyIyA 81? DX. Interestingly 


enough, here the Versions reflect the apparent conflate Hebrew ext 


130 The first of the two cru- 


131 


with 1 exhibiting a paraphrastic rendition. 
cial idioms - ¥1 MY - is employed four more times in the book, 2:27, 
28; 11:12, 14, all of which precede the mention in the above transition 
doublet. The second - 7 NY - turns up twice more. Once, as could have 
been expected in view of the previous examples, subsequent to the doublet, 
in 30:4. However, the other occurs in 14:8, i.e., before the doublet, 
thus marring the expected symmetry of distribution. It nevertheless re- 


mains evident that the author of 15:11 (and one does not seem to doubt the 
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ascription of the verse to Jeremiah) purposefully retained here a combina- 
tion of expressions which he uses elsewhere alternately. +34 The same 
alternation may be observed, e.g., in Psalm 37. In describing the righteous’ 
hope for delivery in times of stress, the poet once defines these as M 


m9 (v.19), and once as TW MY (v.39). 


m. In the following instance of idioms-conflation in the book of Jeremiah, 
the "textual" and the "stylistic" aspects are most manifestly intertwined 
and constitute two interrelated emanations of one basic literary phenome- 
non. 

Throughout the book, the two alternate expressions Ni MNy2 (3:17; 
4:11; 8:6; 31:1) and (7)oONM DN (3:16, 18; 5:18; 31:19; 33:16) are 
employed without any discernible pattern of distribution. In all cases, 
TJ faithfully renders the Hebrew in accord with the MT: Mya - sim N3Ty3 
NUTT and OT DNA — JIIINT NMI. LXX render the first expression con- 
sistently &v T@ nxavpg éxeLvp, 23? and the second év ta&usg nudpaus éxetvacrs. 

In these instances, the MT exhibits a conflation of the two expres- 


sions which is mirrored in ™ and in the LXx: 


54, Jer. 50:4 MT: sn nya on oon 34 
tm: SUT SITVII JAIN KI 
(27:4, 20) LXX: €v tats tudpars exelvars nat év xarpp exelvy 
In the third - 33:15)°° - no LXX rendition is extant, 1°° but the Hexapla 


(with asterisk), Theod. and Luc, as could be expected, have preserved the 
above faithful Greek translation of the Hebrew. 

Interestingly enough, these doublets occur as the last mentions of the 
expressions under review in the book (33:15; 50:4, 20) with the one excep- 
tion of OFM DMD in 33:16. We cannot be far off in assuming that they 
were meant to tie together the alternate idioms in what amounts to a 
“summary-doublet." 

In addition to these, the LXX alone exhibit one further such doublet, 
exactly at the opposite end, i.e., at the beginning of the book preceded in 


3:16 by one single mention of év tats fhudpars exetvars 


55. 3:17 MT: swim Mya 
tT: Ninn S3Ty3 


LXX: év tats tudpars éxelvars xat Ev xarpp exetvyt?” 
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In view of this situation, the unavoidable conclusion presents itself that 
the stylistic combinatory process exhibited in the MT and Versions in Jer. 
33:15 (with the exception of LXX); 50:4, 20 transcended to the Greek trans- 
lational level in 3:17. The obelos in the Hexapla relative to the second 
clause makes it unlikely that the Old Greek is based on a Hebrew Vorlage 
different from the MT which already contained the doublet. Ary discussion 
of the textual problem involved certainly must be informed by its stylis- 


tic background. 
n. In some other instances, "conflation" turns up in a "summary doublet": 


56. Jos. 9:27: MAD MAM?) AY? OD VIN OMY CDDN ST OD pam o3m 
welds together significant alternate terms of the two parallel narrative 
strands in the chapter. TTY? echoes v.21 and the "tribal leaders" variant 
of the event reported: Y2NUW) DON) [2007 VD DD DON WIT OPN TNT 
my YD? ON. As against this, MM Mwy? reflects the "Joshua" variant 
and the crucial verses 22-23 in which Joshua appoints the Gibeonites to 
become: ji? NI? OF YONW ONY tT. 

We surely must ask ourselves to what degree the conflation of the ex- 
pression sTTY with m7 NIA or MIN is, methodologically speaking, different 
from the conflation of salient expressions which characterize different 


versions of one and the same motif in biblical literature, as,e.g., 


57. Deut. 32:10 tells of God's finding Israel in the desert: POS? IsINN?D 
“on, 238 Ps. 80:9, in distinction, considers the Exodus to have been the 
initial encounter of God and His people. The redemptive event is likened 
to the transplantation of the vine Israel from Egypt to the fertile grounds 
of Canaan, }?? yoon oo Wnn JDI. Is it too farfetched to assume that Hosea 
combined these two separate motifs by saying that God found Israel like 


grapes in the desert: NW TONSA DITND DAI~D (Hos. 9:10)? 


c. While in the previous instances some vestige of the possibility that 
the doublets under review resulted from "textual" conflation yet remains, 
the following example patently belongs to the realm of biblical stylistics 
pure and proper. It is an instance of combination of literary images which 
culminates in a duplex or mixed metaphor. Both constitutive elements ex- 
press figuratively protection from danger. One likens it to sheltering in 


the shade of a tree. 
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58. Jud. 9:15 WMA TOT UND... OSV YN TORT “ORT 

and, transferred to the human scene: 

Is. 30:2-3 (7MVD%) OANA Yya (monn) Money Ayw yn TIy?; 

the other to seeking safety under the wings of a bird: 

Ps, 91:4 mom 1°H3D Hom IT] 7? Jo anwxa 

again transferred to a different scene: 

Ruth 2:12 253D non non? MND WS YW TPR TT oy. 

In this second image, the notion of shadow obviously is immaterial. Never- 


theless, we twice find the two expressions stylistically combined in: 


59. Ps. 36:8 JOM PID YNA OTK 2305 
57:2 TOMS JOHID YN, 

with a further variation in: 

60. 17:8 s3-non pps yynt4° 


There can be no doubt whatsoever that here we are concerned with a literary- 
creative phenomenon which must be ascribed to the authors of the above 


psalms and not to an editor or a copyist. 


The last examples analyzed lead us back to the ones with which we 
began our discussion in this section. Again, a basic maxim of biblical 
literature, the interchangeability of pragmatically synonymous words and 
expressions from which sometimes resulted a combining of the alternate 
elements was found to be operative in diverse developmental strata of bib- 
lical writings. On the "textual" level it fathered "double readings" in 
practically all witnesses to the Bible text. On the "stylistic" level it 


ni41 "summary doub~ 


engendered "literary conflation," "transition doublets, 
lets" and "mixed" or "amalgamated metaphors." Once the inherent similarity 
which underlies all these emanations of one fundamental phenomenon is 
recognized, extreme caution is required when one comes to judge in specific 
instances whether one is confronted with a late copyist's "textual confla-~ 
tion" or with an author's primary "stylistic-structural amalgam." The deci- 
Sions whether in a given case a "fuller" reading points to an underlying 
"expansionist" tendency, and whether the "shorter" variant represents a 
"pristine" tradition, must be informed by a concomitant literary analysis 


of the "stylistic" motivations that may underlie the "textual" facts. 
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VI Stylistic Metathesis and Textual Inversion 

One other basic mode of biblical writing in the widest sense of the 
word appears to be the principle of "inversion." Its impact is of special 
weight and importance within the setting of "repetition" for which bibli- 
cal writers and editors exhibit a distinct prosensiee.c This concerns 
not only repetition of single words, often erroneously deleted by the 
ancient translators, and for that matter also by modern eMeiaee. but 
also the reiteration of whole phrases, either in a direct sequence or as 
"distant pavalierg "Reiteration" is an important feature of Hebrew 
and also of ancient Canaanite, foremost of Ugaritic composition. It makes 
for fixity of form and pattern. "Inversion" introduces movement into 
this fixity and variation into stereotype patterns. Repetition and varia- 
tion by inversion thus should be viewed as primary complementary principles 
of biblical literature. Being such, we have no reason to believe that 
they were embraced solely by the creative writer. Rather, we should ex- 
pect them to have been followed also by arrangers, revisers and editors 
whose endeavours affected biblical writings in subsequent stages of "in- 
libration." In fact, we may assume from the very outset that the effect 
of these standards can be traced also in the latest stages of the history 
of the biblical literature, i.e., in the diverse forms of its written tex- 


tual transmission. 


a. The most widely represented and best known manifestation of "inversion" 
in biblical literature is the chiastic arrangement of reiterative compo- 
nents in parallelistic sentence structure. The phenomenon had been already 
recognized by medieval Jewish commentators, -*© but became common knowledge 
in the wake of Bishop Lowth's treatise on biblical parallelismus mem- 
prone probably the most essential feature of biblical writing which 
had its counterparts and antecedents in ancient Near Eastern fitevatare?*° 
The increasing preoccupation with comparative research and the recognition 
of modifications within the principle of parallelismus membrorum which make 
themselves manifest in Ugaritic literature produced new insights into the 
diversified employments of parallelismus membrorum and chiasm in biblical 
literature, 24? The intensity and multi-facetedness of research in this 


field highlights the centrality of the issue under review. 
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There is no need to illustrate here in detail the abundantly employed 
technique of parallelistic chiasm in adjacent cola. It prevails in poetic 
‘passages, but is found also in prose compositions which often exhibit this 


distinct literary feature. The following two examples will suffice: 


Sle “Tex gez9"?? 15]oy5 sown PP vat 795 Abe oo 
152.555 yo apeas PP “ow Taw RAT ID 
153.5 330 TI oun yD Tyn 


The interdependence of stylistic and textual considerations become appar- 
ent already in this first case. In distinction from the chiastic A-B |] 
B-A arrangement in the MT of the first two lines, the LXX twice exhibit 
the A-B sequence and retain only parts of the third line: odtor yap ofp 
nemAavnuévor etotyv [J éxravnSnoav 6a Td ovnepa; Lepeds nat npoghtns 
éE€otnoav 6ua tov Soy I] éoelo8noav and tis ud8ns tod ouxepa.t>> 
It cannot be decided on objective grounds whether the translator had a 
different Vorlage at his disposal, or whether he preferred the simple 


parallelistic structure to chiasm, legitimately availing himself of the 


literary licence to introduce slight changes into the text before him. 


62. Prov. 1:26 DITND SI IVS [] PWS ODOR] 038 OI 

1:27 Ans? FAHIDD oo J] AITHAH MNXWD XII 
We shall turn now to cases of "distant chiastic parallelism" which tran- 
scend the confines of one verse or adjacent verses, arching over at least 


one intervening verse: 


63. Jer. 16:4 S7op> RD OT] 1 TbO> RP 
1616 156.450) poy [J] TOP> XP 

64. Jer. 3:7 mom 2°7hminy ma. 
3:8 AMIN WD 7172 

3:10 mm AMM WI. 


b. In the following examples, distant chiastic parallelism is a formative 
element in passages which belong to different literary units in one and 
the same book: 

65. Ez. 24:16 Snyot s2an 8127 man 821 PP Ton N21 


24:23 ... TDAN RP TP WON x? 
27:31 sp ‘Thon t3 WM PPK 125 
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This example elicits the attractive suggestion, which yet has to be fur- 

ther investigated, that literary inversion may be connected with reversal 
of contents. That is to say, when in a positive statement a word-pair is 
used in the A-B pattern, the B-A pattern will be chosen by the author, or 
by another writer who refers to this statement, in a recurrent employment 


; 7 159 
when the statement takes on a negative sense, or vice versa. 


66. Jer. 2:27 160. snq55 mR YOR?) PP mins °D8 yy? DNs 
3:9 16ly ym ns YOR MX ANIM 
67. Is. 5:11 OpyyT yo RwIA INNO PP IST “oy qpiaa oN Dun YA 
5:22 “pw yJon> Yon owIND TT yo ming pay vt? 
68. Ez. 16:3 mnt Jor) TP ..oxm pos 
16:45 [9p 7DDK) OTP) mn yONs 
69. Ez. 17:17 mmna ... my 34 bapa yada bor RYT 
38:15 163545 ssn vita YAP DyD DYDD NND4 
70. Is. 40:21 Tyown sy TP ytn xbn 
48:8 mMyT x2 02 TT myo x? 3 


c. In the next cases, the chiastic parallelism is rooted in a word-couple 
which in (a) actually resembles a hendyadys, and involves the further fea- 
ture of the break-up pattern, and in (b) introduces a third component for 
the sake of variation. The construct NT?7N PON (Gen. 11:28; 24:7; Jer. 

22:10; 46:16; Ez. 23:15) and the syndetic parataxis NT?1N) yrxt64 
12:1; 24:4; 32:10; Num. 10:30, cp. also Gen. 31:3), in the break-up pat- 


(Gen. 


tern are the basis of chiastic parallelism in: 


71. Esth. 2:10 ANN MAY My NK NOS Wha RY 
2:20 TV) ANT NTI NOK PN 

8:6 [] (oy 8 RYO? WS My OMB YIN DDR OD 

SATIN PIDKA UPR PDN ADDN 

72. Esth. 5:10 Snwe WOT NS] TSAR A’ RDO EA 
5:14 S.on8 YD) In ET > XM 

6:13 vee V9SAR YS) UMS WNT> 7D DM) 


ws WATT VDT 1 1S 
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d. Inverted parallelism can be applied to more comprehensive speech units. 
Thus, e.g., the formula OY? 7? 1°7N ONNT DAPRY Ody INIA is employed in 
the Book of Jeremiah in alternating A-B and B-A arrangements. The A-B 
pattern is used in the first and in the two last mentions of the formula 
(Jer. 7:23 and 31:1, 33), forming an inclusio-like frame for the B-A ex- 
amples (11:4; 24:7; 30:22). 

Inversion sometimes is present in what may be described as inner« 
biblical quotations. In some such cases a passage is recurrently used in 


one book, either by the author or an editor. 


73. Deut. 7:5 Yawn onaym sf] Yon omnnarn 
WX FIp wn oP op J] YT OWS 
i233 onayn ns onan =f] Oona 1 n& onyn34 


165.syan oy YO) Pw DEA Oe 


In two parallel passages which deal with transgressions which are to be 
punished by stoning, the procedure once is described in the A-B and once 


in the B~-A pattern: 


74. Deut. 13:10-11 AIAN] OYA YD TA ADWSD IQ PAN Ta 
md) DIANA UNvpo)—B 

17:5-7 2. IND DIANA ONepo iB 

TDIANNA OYA VD TD AWS A DAN Ow Doo 


e. Independent employment of a common phrase or formula by two authors or 
quoting of the one by the others constitutes the matter of the following 


instances of distant chiastic parallelism: 


75. Jer. 18:18 s9930 TAT non AYy) WIN AMIN TAXN KR? ID 
Ex. 7:26 DIPTA AY) WD TAN ADM 8 AID YW Wp 


76. Ps. 95:6-7 INV) oY aMaw PP ITVS $i ID WIwWy MP 3H? WDD 


TT RS 

100:3 XX) Vy aman 17) TT IWY SOT DAP NUT MTD 2D. yt 

amy 
77. Jer. 51:58 Wyo) weooTD DRY) FP Pom apy yas 
Hab. 2:13 Wy) pr TI. DAN?) J] WS OTD Dy WIA 


A somewhat more involved situation obtains in a formula which appears 
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to have originated in the Book of Deuteronomy, and turns up recurrently as 


an inverted quotation in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 


78. peut. 32:35-36 ~+°’omR mo ap oD IE oyan mon ny> oben op 
Jer. 46:21 168-o5p ny II Om >y XO OTR oD 


In the following instances, one member of the synonymous pair is em- 


ployed in an apocopated form, pars pro toto, either by retaining 01”: 


79, Jer. 50:27 169, pop ny ond 8D OD 
50:31 ‘pop my Jo x2 oD 
Ez. 21:30, 34 17005 say nya (pn) 8D WR, 


or by mentioning only? / x: 


80. Jer. 49:8 JNTPH ny 17y INNA Wy TX 9D, and somewhat differently 
Ez. 35:5 YP Wy nya OTs nya 


£. In some of the above examples, inversion could be discerned not only 

as a stylistic phenomenon, sensu stricto, but also as a structural princi- 

ple which, to a degree, ties together “distant parallels." In some in- 

stances, we suggest that the two thus connected references may be viewed 

as complementary units of a literary frame of the inclusio or Ringkomposi- 

sont! ? type, which together delineate the extent of a given unit. It 

must be stressed that we are concerned with a phenomenon that can be estab- 

lished only empirically. Our approach perforce must remain descriptive. 

No prescriptive dimension can be attached to the results of the enquiry. 

In other words, principles which are elicited from selected passages by 

careful analysis cannot be employed subsequently to revise by them other 

units which do not follow plainly the same or similar lines of structure 7? 
These restrictions apply to a degree to most aspects of literary 

analysis, and more so with respect to biblical writings whose canon of 

literary concepts and techniques was not handed down to us by the ancient 

writers themselves, but must be distilled by the student from the material. 

They are especially stringent in the issue under review, distant parallelis- 

tic inversion which serves as an inclusio, since in it the diverse phenom- 

ena of style, structure and text tradition are intricately interwoven. The 

analysis involves aspects of literary criticism which, as stated previously, 


usually are considered under separate headings. Moreover, since we have no 
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definitely objective means by which to control the results of our analysis, 
the discernment of actual illustrations of this technique, and their 
appraisal, depend to some extent on the sensibility of the individual 
scholar, and of his readers, to such literary intricacies and on his 
susceptibility to accrediting biblical writers with the technical accom- 
plishments that are prerequisite for their application in literary prac- 
tice. 

With this caveat in mind, we can now turn to the presentation of the 


said technique, again demonstrating it by only a few examples. 


81. An interesting illustration of intricate structuring can be seen in 1 
Sam. ch.18. Although differing over details, commentators are unanimous 

in the identification of vv.17-28 as a unit which is set apart from the 
context, internally by subject matter, and externally by the features of a 
Ringkomposition, or by the Wiederaurnanme: of vv.15-16 in vv.29-30. 

There can be no doubt that the diverse components of the passage were not 
simply juxtaposed but rather were they skilfully interwoven with each 
other, though without disguising the underlying compositeness. The over- 
all issue requires a more detailed treatment than can be given in the pres- 
ent context. Therefore, we shall limit our analysis to the pericope 18:20- 
28 which, as is well known, in itself is composite. The passage combines 
two vignettes that depict Saul's attempts to ensnare David in what he hopes 
would become a fatal fight with the Philistines, by offering him in mar- 
riage either both his daughters - DI 212 [nnnhn porta - (v.21b) ,27° or else 
first the elder Merab and then the younger Michal. The narrative reflects 
salient motifs of the Jacob - Laban and his two daughters episode (Gen. 
29:15-30), and possibly is modelled upon this prototype. 

The Merab passage (vv.17-19) which ends in her being given in marriage 
to one Adriel of Meholah (cp. 2 Sam. 21:8 where Merab instead of Michal 
must be read with the Pesh. and Lxx"), possibly is an intrusive element, 
and is missing in the LXX version. In any case, it can be clearly separ- — 


ated from the Michal pericope which is encased between 
18:20 TT OAS AN mo YD ANKN 


and the complementary "distant inverted parallel": 
18:28 nany Vaxw ma 7D. 
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The stylistic relationship of these two distant parallels may be likened 
to that which often obtains between two adjacent Eola in which identical 
verbs are recurrently employed: in the first, the predicate, a verb in 
the imperfect (yqtl) with waw consecutive, will precede the substantive; 
in the second, the predicate in the perfect (qtl1) will follow upon the 
substantive. This schema is widely employed in biblical Le as well as in 
Ugaritic Viverdeure:?’/ 
The discernment of an ancient stylistic-structural technique in the 


instance under review gives support to the results of compositional analy- 


sis arrived at by the literary-historical method. 
g. A textual problem connects with the issue in the following instance. 


82. In the introduction to the Book of Esther, Ahasuerus' courtiers are 
referred to by the term 91ND) DOW 2° (1:3). This sequence "Persia and 
Media" is retained in the three other mentions in ch.1l (vv.14, 18, 19). 
These are all that there are until we come to the finale. There, in 10:2, 
the last reference 01D) “TM °DYNY is best understood as a "distant in- 


verted parallel" of 1:19 TD) pp(onta) +78 which together encase the 


Esther-Mordechai-Ahasuerus story proper which begins in gag? and which 
the redac tor of the book wishes to conclude with the "chronistic appendix" 
1ovi=3.° °° 

It is of interest to note that the LXX follow the MT as far as the 
three first mentions of the term are concerned (1:3, 14, i) but re- 
verse the order with respect to the remaining two cases which are crucial 
for our argument. >°? In distinction from the preponderant sequence in 
ch.1, the rendition of v.19 is Mfféwv xat epotiv? 83 (against the MT), and 
in 10:2 Nepodv xat Miéwv (also against the MT). Thus the LXX preserve the 
chiastic relationship of these two references, but reverse the internal 
order. The effect of the inverted distant parellelism thus is retained 


also in the Greek. 


83. Passing from narrative to poetry, inclusio by "distant inverted paral- 
lelism" can be illustrated by two recurring cola in David's Lament over 
Saul and Jonathan. Our sole concern is structural, and therefore real or 


imagined cruxes of interpretation will not engage our attention here. 
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2 Sam. 1:19 DVI, W7H3 PSR IT ?en MN. Yy YW YONA (a-B) 
1:25 Vem pM vy yn LI Gianvnn Jong) ows 353 PR (6-0) 
In this instance, the LXX and ™ reflect the MT in all details, including 
the traditional reversed order of the components under review, as cor- 
rectly observed by S. Gevirtz in the most recent detailed study of the 
sO Daas But neither Gevirtz nor previous commentators appear to have 
given heed to the inclusio pattern which arises from this repetition. 
Just as vv.17-18 are in the nature of a superscription to the "Lament" and 
are shown to be such by their exclusion from the inclusio, so v.26, though 
intimately related to the "Lament" is proved by it to be in the nature of 
an "afterthought" which refers solely to Jonathan and makes no mention of 
Saul. It is cemented to the "poem" by the repetition of a reflex of Jim 
oto (v.254) and v.21 in the closing line (v.27>), and by the repeti- 
tion of the phrase 0°02) 17953 Jo (vv.19% and 254) in v.274. The above 
two lines constitute the frame of a congruent structure which embraces the 
whole poem. Its second half constitutes an inverted reflection of the 
first: v.25 parallels v.19; v.24 II v.20; v.23 II vv.21»-22. v.21 is an 
expansion which calls for a separate analysis. 
84. A good example of Ringkomposition in prophetic literature, defined by 
Zimmerli as Rahmung} °° is found in Ez. 43:7-9. 
V.9: DAY? ODINA W32wW 23M OD" Y9FDT OMIT NS APM My, 
takes up in an inverted telescoped sequence two salient phrases of 
v.7 32 JIM OW PWS AWK ... I8OD DIPO MN ... SPN WS 
we. OFDM MHD ONSTI ... TY TNA NPP? PN 
The two verses encase v.8 which is a distinct reflex of the prophet's 
Temple-oracle in ch. 8:7-12, 187 It shares with that passage the refer- 
ences to a wall inside the Temple building - VP (8:7-8, 10) and NiayNn - 
"abominations" (8:9, cp. 6 and 13) which equals 097173 (8:10) in the com- 
bination with MWY (8:9, 12, cp. v.6). By means of the inclusion in in- 
verted parallels, the short text-segment Ez. 43:7-9, introduced by v.6 is | 


recognized as a self-contained sub-unit. 


In an analogical fashion, Ringkomposition seems to be involved in the pair 


of inverted parallels in 
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85. Is. 13:9 .. Aw? POST OWePPAS JIM AMY MATSON 82M OW? TIT (a-B) 
13:13) MRO TP NDyal] AM Pon PORT wind Tank OMY 7D YY (B-a) 
YDS JUV oA 
The tenor of the included passage, 13:10-12, which is of a cosmic-general 
character and remindful of the "doxologies" in Amos (4:12-13; 5:8-9; 9:5- 
6), decidedly sets it apart from the “oracle against Babylon" in which it 
is enveloped (13:1-8 and 14ff.). To put it differently: Is. 13:9-13, 
encompassed by inverted parallels, quite legitimately could be taken as a 
sub-unit which may have had a literary history of its own and which was 
inserted into the oracle against Babylon, either by the prophet himself 
or by a reviser. Viewed thus, what was defined as an inclusio assumes the 
function of a Wiederaufnahme which served to delineate the extent of the 
secondarily integrated material. This double entendre is basic to “in- 
verted distant parallelism." It is often difficult to decide whether ina 
particular instance such parallelism should be taken as a structural- 
literary principle of the inclusio type and should be ascribed to the 
author, or whether it should rather be viewed as a "repetitive resumption," 
i.e., as a structural device of an "arranger" or an "editor." This inher- 
ent duality is highlighted in the following example: By content, imagery 
and compositional circumstance, the above unit presents some similarities 
with Jer. 30:22-31:1. This passage again is structured on the principle 


of "inverted distant parallelism": 


86. 30:22 DTN? OD? WAIN DIN TP oye %2 omom 
31:1 mm J] vq 189 wm YD DOTY TPR TD ONT ROT nya 


188 sy ToD 


We should mention from the outset that the separation of the second member 
from the preceding text, as indicated by the chapter division, is open to 
debate. This division follows one Hebrew manuscript tradition and the 
Greek (38:1), and begins an altogether new pericope with 31:1. Our printed 
editions are arranged accordingly, including BH. However, a number of old 
Hebrew manuscripts, 12° among them the noted Leningrad codex which under- 
lies the BH, have an empty space after 31:1, and none before it. This 
proves that their sedarim division connected 31:1 with the preceding 


. Ame pote ia LOZ 
verses’?! and regarded it as a subscription rather than a superscription, 
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as the chapter system implies. This massoretic division, though, has a 
new parashah begin with 30:22, and thus does not put in full relief the 
inclusio pattern posited here. 

The above two parallels develop a short oracle of doom against "the 
wicked” which basically is of a general nature. By means of the parallels 


and the context, it becomes a vision of hope for Israel: 


30:23 AIM ooywo WRT Vy TAN Ayo ANY? Ton mind moiyo man 
30:24 DOT MAAK. We MAA AMPA TW INYY Ty MAP AK PAN aw RY 

20 1337 24nn 
J. Bright correctly says of these verses: "They sit loosely in context 


here and may have been inserted to place further stress upon the judgment 
of Israel's foes hinted at in vss. 1l, 16, 20c."293 But, like other com- 
mentators mentioned further on, he altogether disregards the inclusio by 
which the short passage is framed. Bright also refers to the assumed 
source of this intrusion, namely the repetition of these verses in Jer. 
23:19-20, with minor variations and without the inclusio. There, in his 


»l94 


judgment, "they fit splendidly after v.18 etc. In this appreciation 


he sides with, e.g., P. Volz: "30:23-24 aus 23:19-20 wiederholt, "29° and 
"es ist nicht ein versprengter jeremianischer Spruch, sondern ein spaeterer 
Beitrag” Also W. Rudolph, S. Mowinckel, H. Schmidt??? and others 
stress the originality of the version in ch.23. As against this, Streane 
does not express a definite opinion with respect to the genuineness of 
vv.23-24 in ch.30,/°° but states emphatically that they were introduced 
into 23:19-20 from eh30.°7 H. Cornill is less definite. He rejects the 
said "Achtzeiler" in ch.23 and admits that in ch.30 "wuerde er passen," 

but then concludes that also here we have a secondary intrusion: "die 
beiden Verse (sind) hier aus spaeteren Stimmungen und Verhaeltnissen heraus 
interpoliert."*"" 

It should have become apparent that in the case under review the 
stylistic-structural phenomenon connects with a literary-historical prob- 
lem, namely the genuineness of the said passage in either Jer. 23:19-20 or 
in 30:23-24 or in both. The failure to observe the two-sidedness of the 
issue, to analyze the implications that arise therefrom, and to bring them 
to bear on the overall question underlines the lack of coordination in 


modern biblical studies of "stylistics" with "literary-historical" research. 
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We have yet to consider the "textual" dimension of this case. The 
investigation of the minor variations between the two Hebrew versions has 
not contributed to solving the question of the genuineness of the one or 
the other or both. Nor are the differences between the two Greek rendi- 
tions of import in this matter .7°7 But the collation of the Hebrew with 
the Greek shows that the LXX has no rendition for the first of the two mem- 
bers of the assumed "chiastic parallelism," i.e. for Jer. 30:22. Cornill 
tends to discard the MT here for a variety of reasons, including two that 
concern us here directly: "v.22 ist ein isolierter schlecht gebauter 
Zweizeiler, welcher LXX fehlt, 31,1 uebel vorwegnimmt und schon durch die 
in dem ganzen Complex (chs.) 30 31 unerhoerte Anrede in der 2. Pers. Plur. 
hinlaenglich verdaechtig waereen>o- P. Volz, echoed by W. Rudolph (ad 
loc.) defines it as "ein formelhafter Ausdruck" and an addition which 
"fehlt in G mit Recht ."203 The possibility that a "reductionist tendency" 
of the LXX here may have ruined a perfect Hebrew stylistic-structural 
deviess >” simply never was considered. This is hardly an admissible pro- 
cedure. In view of the forgoing discussion, the shorter LXX reading at 
the best can represent a different redaction of the Jeremiah text, but cer- 
tainly should not be given preference over the MT, mistakenly designated 


"expansionist." 


£. The variegated employment of "inversion" as a stylistic and structural 
tool in a diversity of forms forcefully underlines the deep-seated effect 
this technique had on biblical literature in the "creative" and the "recen- 
sionist" stages. Consequently, we may expect this literary phenomenon to 
have affected biblical writings also in the transmission stage: within the 
text tradition of one Version, foremost the MT; in inter-Version variants; 
and in extra-biblical quotations from Scriptures. 

The conflux of the stylistic principle of "inversion" with the predi- 
lection for the preservation of stylistic variables by conflation some- 
times results in "textual doublets" in which two inverted parallel expres- 
sions are conjoined. I have discussed some cases of this phenomenon in 
detail in earlier publications:7°” Therefore I shall illustrate it here 
by only a few examples in which the literary analysis helps in solving an 


exegetical crux: 
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87. 2 Kings 5:18 Tay? MP nyo AIM DY = (a) 
YD PY YywWI SIM Aw Mnnw? yin ma ose Koo (y) 
T7297 M3 MONAT (8) 
TAI Mla Mn = (8 ’) 
ATT asta Taye mim 7% myo (a7) 
Although many emendatiorsof this apparently clumsy bit of diction have been 
Suggested, Montgomery correctly concludes that the MT which is reflected 
also in the ancient Versions 207 is best retained. 208 It appears that in 


the present Hebrew text two variants were conjoined which differ in the 


inverted arrangement of the two lines a-a’ and 8-8", of which a-a’ in addi- 


tion present an internal chiasm: 299 
Ls FIAT ND IMT w.. JTBY, MUD 83 Meo AN wt 
2. mT Mt PMY? MD $3 Moo 2... JIT M2 Nan 


The ensuing two examples are somewhat more speculative 


88. Num. 14:27 Wy DIV TT WS MST AYA TTY UND ‘Ty 

srynw 22° syy pa.yn pon we ste O32 M3yn ns 
The MT is mirrored in the ancient versions, -!» but nevertheless seems to 
contain a doublet of inverted parallel readings. We suggest the following 


reconstruction of the underlying variants: 
212 


MSTH Myon yy on cy (a) 
RY mad nk Yypy DDD Ton tN (B-a) 
yy DD TOA WR SWS Mma>n a f° (a-B) 
Snynw (a) 


89. Lev. 11:21 wo? Ry T°ysR ony nk ...22499 on ...243mn 13 “wR ER YD 
a pit? 

The immediately following opening phrase of v.22 .. 1°78 OM? should in 
fact be connected with v.21 and should be understood as a variant of OM? NS 
J°1Y8. One of these variants is missing in the Sam. Pent. which combines 
elements of both to read: ‘WNPO .v TN On? NX DAP? Way RP ... WR VD 
... DUMP. We propose to reconstruct the following inverted parallels: 

pny wat Ny WTP!K OM? nN 

73 DD WS ... WON VD 
215 Sans ory a.opny wa? RY 


216 
and to read v.22 with the Samaritans: YON DILAT PT YO) DPA UWP. 
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90. Lev. 17:14 NUT WWH3I2 INT Wh YD wH2 2D (a) 
V2OKN XY “wa YD OT Ytw> 239% ADS? (8) 
mi ios 9D 727s ot wn yD wD (a’) 
The Versions, with the exception of the Targums, do not render the contex- 
tually difficult 2W532 which most probably is an intrusive element from 
Gen. 9:4. Thus, the stichoi a and 4° are fully identical, are in better 
accord with the similar phrases in v.11, and suggest the above reconstruc- 


tion of the inverted parallel readings that were combined in the verse. 


91. 1 Sam. 28:19 OoMwYh TQ Oy VNWwo nk OA MTD YM (a) 
Yay 723270 AMX AWN (6) 
DonwYh T2 MD YN YW TIM NX oO (a *) 
The Versions render the crucial stichoi a and a” almost verbally. (The 
most probably paraphastic changes in the Greek translation are of no con- 
cern in the present context.) In spite of the unanimity of our sources, 
commentators generally recognize a and a’ as parallels and tend to delete 
one of them although without analyzing the genesis of the doublet.72° The 
suggestion to view it as another instance of conflation of inverted synony- 


mous readings appears to be a satisfactory explanation 


g. Stylistic inversion constitutes an intra-Version variation between two 


parallel wordings of the same subject matter, e.g., in the following in- 


stances: 
92. 2 Sam. 22:45 S> lyme TTS puow> PP oy wma 32032 (a-8) 
Ps. 18:45 220.6 syndy "o2 23D TT > Tyne TTR pnw (B6-a) 


93. 2 Sam. 5:11 (728) (wh TT yy own with oR 27+ missing in 4gsama??? 


1 Chron. 14:lo oNy XWin JT] Wp wan 


94. Ex. 23:18 Pa TY VAM Bert yA NPT I] °nmat oF Yon Vy natn 8? (= Sam) 
34:25 MOST an mar Way 22 ND TP onar oF yon Yy onwn 8? (= Sam) 

Notwithstanding some differences in wording, there is no mistaking the 

basic identity of these verses which are embedded in two versions of a 


: 223 
short cultic catalogue of the pilgrim festivals. 


h. Viewed against this background, the widely encountered textual phenome- 
non of inter-Version variation in the form of syntactical inversion cannot 


be judged to be merely an indication of ordinary scribal laxity. Many such 
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instances of textual inter-Version variation, even though not all, rather 
should be considered evidence for the existence of equally valid text- 
traditions which cannot be reduced to one common archetype, and/or scribal 
manifestations of stylistic conventions which were continuously and legiti- 
mately operative in the transmission stage of biblical literature. 

These factors are more readily recognized in a synopsis of Hebrew 
Versions than in a collation of Hebrew readings with translational vari- 
ants. To be sure, attention must be paid to the expected impact from 
changing conventions of syntax in a collation of Hebrew inversion-variants 
in sources which may have been affected by diachronic linguistic develop- 
ments, such as MT versus Sam. or Qumran materian >" This aspect, though, 
more particularly requires consideration when inversion-variants in the 
Hebrew original and in translations are compared, especially in a non~ 
Semitic target language. Here, the greater probability that peculiarities 
of the meta-language may have induced a translator or a copyist to trans- 
pose syntatical elements must be carefully evaluated. A cautious analysis 
will reduce the number of instances in the translations that should right- 
fully be dealt with under the heading of "original inversion variants" 
stemming from a Hebrew Vorlage. However, the remaining cases suffice to 
demonstrate the impact of legitimate stylistic inversion on translational 


Versions which makes itself manifest in textual transposition. 


a. A sampling of inversion-variants in non-massoretic witnesses to the 
text of the Bible will sufficiently illustrate the validity of the above 
argument. We shall first adduce examples from the Samaritan Hebrew Penta- 
teuch Version and then present comparable evidence from the Qumran Scrolls. 


The discussion of these will be kept to a bare minimum: 


95. Ex. 5:3 MT: soto oon) mv JOT 83 D3 
Sam: pon) mvs ST mot 83 m3 

96. Lev. 20:13 MT: TAN MN oaw wy mayIN 
Sam: omaw anow> nin wy moysn 

97. 20:22 MT: YON DOMX RPN R»o 
Sam: DON YaST X pn xYS 


In the above instances, the inversion amounted to a reversal of the 
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order of some syntatical components (such as can be found in intra-MT 
parallels, e.g., 2 Sam. 7:20-1 Chr. 17:18; 2 Sam. 6:17-1 Chr. 16:1; 2 Sam. 
10:11-1 Chr. 19:12) which often also constitutes the element of variation 


between the MT and parallel Qumran material. 


B. In the following cases, the relation between the MT and Q material re- 


flects the A-B versus the B-A arrangement of the two components of a pair 


of synonyms: 

98. Is. 49:6 MT:°*> Dw Yew oTN39 spy) omow os pp 
Is?: er apps sass) Sow) CMot ny DpH 

99. 49:25 MT: 2265 psoy Mp np? 9 °nw oD 
Isa: 227 noms psy daun np>> Ta Mpyn DI 

100. 52:13 MT: SRD TOD) RWI OD Tay Yow mn 
rgb; 228 2295.) wy FOO) ov 


In other instances, inversion effected a syntatical rearrangement in Qum-~ 
ran parallels vis-a-vis the MT which is of the same type as the one ob- 
served between MT and Samaritan variants (examples 95-97) as well as be- 


tween intra-MT parallels: 


101. Is. 36:12 MT: | STK VIMPW PNT PPIIN DRT (= 2 Kings 18:27) 
Is@: 3008 lst mn Tty 22%y) po eR 

102. 1:30 MT: my 208 DD WH AID 
Is: > DD PR WH TID 

103. 37:7 MT: m2 33 1337 
Is@: 232.95 mo ya 1337 

104. 38:19 MT: 2325ysq AsIND JT RTM ON 
IsP; SND DT 

105. 62:8 MT: sP2°N? POND Ty JIT NS TNR of 
tad: 3307 Os Ty 

106. 2 Sam. 24:16 MT: om. 
40Sam: 23355 (pum o»oD)ND om (39) 

1 Chr. 21:16 MT: om3b Sy Dpwh nodD 


A collation of the MT with Qumran parallels also reveals instances of 
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inversion of complete sentence parts, which was found to constitute the 
element of variation between intra-MT parallels (examples 92-93) and which 
sometimes resulted in 'double-readings' (examples 87-91). A case in point 
is 
107. Is. 37:33 MT: JEW NY JAN TINT SPT YT MW TM NV (= 2 Ki.19:32) 
T?70 STV 
Is#; JAD TINTP? NAD YO BW ND NIA APIO NDYYy Waw NVA 


vy. There is ample documentation for changes of word-order in the LXX tra- 
dition or part of it vis-a-vis the MT as well as between the major wit- 
nesses to the Greek text. Discussing this issue with reference to the 
text of Jeremiah, Ziegler quotes Origen who in his letter to Africanus 
poignantly remarks on the numerous (syntactical) auerstoner TOAAG SE 
ToLavTa ual Ev TH Iepevcy nuatevoroayev, év P nat noddAAv petdSeouv xnav 
evahAdynv ths A€Eews tTHv npopntevoudvwyv etpouev (Migne PG 11,50 B). It 
remains, though, an open issue whether, as Ziegler does, it is correct to 
defines?” the numerous examples of word-order variants in the A text vis-a- 
vis the MT as Umstellungen, implying that the Greek tradition in these 
cases changed the Hebrew text: "Es koennen 40 Stellen genannt werden, wo 
A allein oder von einigen abhaengigen Zeugen begleitet, eine Umstellung 


vornimmt," presumably for Greek stylistic reasons.7>° A similar explana- 
tion is offered for Umstellungen in the B text tradition in comparison with 
the MT where this is followed by the A text, although the suggestion is 
weighed that B preserved in such instances an original different word 
sequence.->* However, what was not pondered at all is the possibility that 
at least some cases of inverted word-order in the Greek translation may re- 
flect the same margin of stylistic licence which can be observed in a col- 
lation of parallel Hebrew traditions of the Bible text. 

This suggestion gains in probability in instances in which the LXx 
concur with the MT arrangement of the verse, whereas the hexaplaric or the 
Lucianic revision, which preponderantly correct towards the MT, exhibit a 
surprising inverted arrangement. In analyzing some such cases in the Greek 
tradition of Isaiah, Ziegler rather carefully raises the question whether 
such transpositions indeed can be ascribed to Origen or whether they were 


not already contained in his Vorlage: “Bei den Umstellungen erhebt sich 
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wiederum die Frage, ob sie alle auf Origenes zurueckgehen. Es ist moeglich 


das bereits in dessen Vorlage solche Umstellungen Stanaencso" 


Bearing 

in mind the preceding discussion, we are inclined to answer this question 
more decidedly in the affirmative, especially when the inversion involves 
the transposition of components of a pair of synonyms in one of the revi- 


sions, and a fortiori in the basic LXX tradition: 


108. Jer. 2:19 MT: qrman JamMaway FP Jmyn Joon 

LXX: tavéevoeu oe n andotacra cov JJ uat n xaxta erAfyEeu oe 
The second Greek noun xaxta renders 89 times the Hebrew MY which is the 
first noun in the MT. In view of this fact, it is only natural to assume 
that dnootaova renders here main, 23? being derived from 4gVotavau which 
translates 21W and 2AW, e.g., in Jer. 3:14. It therefore is not surpris- 
ing that the hexaplaric tradition adjusted the Greek to the MT by invert- 
ing the two translational nouns. Similarly, we discern an identical case 


of inversion of a pair of parallels in: 


109. Jer. 8:20 MT: pop mD J] WsSp ay 
LXX: S5uAASe Sépos J] naphAsev auntos and 
110. Prov. 26:1 MT: WxpP2 WAD) J] Y PA Iw 


LXX: donep Spdc0¢g év Guntw J] xav donep vetd¢ év Snper 
In five other passages 9€po¢g renders the Hebrew noun Y)? (Gen. 8:22; Zach. 
14:8; Ps. 74[73]:17; Prov. 6:8; 30:25 [24:60]), whereas Guntos translates 
14 times WNP (and once “WP). Only once more, in addition to the above 
instances, it is used to translate YP (Micah 7:1). 
The proposed identification of duntos with Np is buttressed by a 


comparison of Prov. 26:1 with 


111. Is. 18:4 MT: yp om 2M ayo TJ] VS Vy ON ond 

LXX:w¢ ga 240, ¢upatos I] xav ws vegéAn Spd00u huépas dayrtov 

ueonuB pvas 

vegéAn Spd00u recalls 6pdo00¢g in Prov. 26:1, both terms being connected in 
the two instances with auutos = WNp. In parenthesis we may add that the 
rearranged word-order of the LXX in the first stichoi of Is. 18:4 possibly 
reflects an original reading. It is suggested that the difficult T1N wy 
should be read74? 13 ‘vy yn) or TN YOO), an expression which is employed 
in Is. 26:19 - J? MK VO YD. 
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Accordingly we would emend Is. 18:4 to read:  2YD JJ TW Dy (YD) MY om 
Xp ON YP; or in accord with the Greek positioning of gis at the begin- 
ning of the verse: ‘YP OM ¥% ayd J] 242-6 wn TR Yy Crm). outside 
the LXX, auAtos always equals 'crop-harvest.' It never carries the conno- 
tation of 'summer' which attaches to }P that also can mean 'summer-fruit' 
(cp., e.g., Am. 8:1-2), exactly as does 9épos in extra-Lxx usage. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to posit that the Greek translation of Jer. 8:20 and 
Prov. 26:1 inverted the MT sequence of the nouns }Y°P and WXNp. 

In the last example to be discussed, the reversal of the massoretic 


word sequence in the LXX certainly can be explained to have arisen from 


translational stylistic reasons or from ‘literary logic’: 


112. Jer. 4:28 MT: M3 DW XPV MN. NAY YP ony Yat D> yy 

LXX:  6UotuU EddAnoa nual od pETavonow Hpunoa nuac ovx 

anootpdéow an’ avdtis 

The MT here presents two word-pairs of opposite meanings, arranged in an 
a-a' b-b' order, whereas the Greek displays the more elegant a-b a'-b' 
pattern. Although it must be admitted that we may be concerned here with 
an inner-Greek inversion effected by a translator, we feel inclined to 
accord as much probability to the suggestion that the present Greek text 


reflects a Hebrew inversion variant displayed in its Vorlage. 


6. Having retraced the impact of stylistic inversion on the textual trans- 
mission of the Bible text in various Hebrew and translational witnesses, we 
shall now turn to the investigation of the effect which this literary phe- 
nomenon had on quotations from biblical literature in post-biblical writ- 
ings. The transposition of syntactical elements of a biblical verse in its 
secondary employment as a quotation in Qumran and rabbinic writings, or in 
the Apocrypha, often is interpreted to have resulted from scribal laxity or 
from lapses of memory, assuming that the post-biblical author quoted by 
heart and did not rely on a written sources" 

It is agreed from the outset that in a large percentage of cases of . 
quotational inversions the above explanations indeed are valid. It may 
further be assumed that in other instances, inverted quotations reflect 
Hebrew or possibly translational variants which the quoting author found in 


his Vorlage of the biblical text in question. However, in view of the 
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foregoing discussion, it is suggested that also in this sphere of biblical 
text transmission the possibility should be considered that the principle 
of ‘controlled variation' which was the legitimate right of biblical 
authors, editors, and likewise of transmitters and copyists retained a 
lease on life also in the post-biblical period and was utilized by writers 
who employed biblical quotations as building stones in their own composi- 
tions. We have no reason to doubt that if already in the early post- 
biblical period the later emerging insistence on literal exactness with 
regard to the Bible text would have been the established norm, rabbinic 
and Qumran authors would have meticulously abided by this norm. Even 
after discounting the inversion variants which can be readily explained to 
have resulted from transmissional phenomena such as mentioned above, some 
of the remaining instances require a different interpretation. 

Rabbinic literature presents us with many instances of a fruitful 
employment of transposition and inversion in Scripture quotations for 
midrashic-exegetical and homiletic purposes, to the extent that it coined 
a special technical term for this technique - pin, 744 and established the 
exegetical rule - JAWIT) Np OW - ‘invert (or rearrange) a verse and 
(then) expound ieee? It would appear that in essence this method was 
considered a means by which to re-establish the supposedly original syntac- 
tical order of a verse which in the MT seemingly presented a case of hys- 
teron proteronc Like other literary-textual terms, such as NPM ?8 - 
.e- NON... 'do not read ... , but rather ures DINO in the course of 
time lost its original exact technical Génnotation,?°~ and inversion be~- 
came a midrashic Spielelement in Scripture quotations. However, the pro- 
gressive dissipation of exactness in the employment of the term and the 
technique should not prevent us from recognizing the initially literary- 
technical character of the rabbinic concept of 077. 

Qumran writings have not preserved for us any specific terminology by 
which to identify literary phenomena and techniques that were operative in 
the Covenanters’ setting. However, there is no lack of proof that 
quotation-inversion was fully accepted by Qumran authors, whether deliber- 
ately and consciously or as a matter of tradition and routine. In some 


instances, as, e.g., in the comparison of 
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113. CD I,2: TSNIN VDI Ay? Maw JT WA YD oy Ay D4 oD with 
Jer. 25:31: WA Yo? SUT Mews [] DIA MMV aD (E Vss), 
we are concerned with a simple reversion and paraphrase of the biblical 
text. 
The midrashic~paraphrastic character of transposition becomes even 


more apparent in the following examples: 


114. Zech. 11:12: “NN OWT RYT M3Y YI ~— (= vss) 
CD VII, 20: IRMA ay OF MR DDT 
115. Is. 59:5: TW way MPT TP ea Wey oy 3 
cD v,13-14: DPD DIYS WD FP OP Dp way opp 


In other instances it would appear that the possible employment of literary 

chiasm to express by it contrasting moods or meanings to which attention 
249 pane, & . ‘ ; 

already was drawn may be reflected in inverted quotations in Qumran lit- 


erature, e.g.: 


116. Ps. 119:22: TAD FHM Yyn 23 
10H II,33-34: MWe yay Ys ws 


Since the combination T7121 AHN, probably a hendyadys, is unique in bibli- 
cal Hebrew, little doubt is left that we are dealing here with a direct 
quotation by the author of 10H from Psalm 119. 


117. Ez. 22:26: WT 8? ime? NOW PD PY VTA 8? Ye wp yA 
CD VI,17: VIN? WPT PQ pT JP Ww? Kaw yA VTA 


The unique combination of elements and the ensuing reference to the Sabbath 
in both instances again make it abundantly clear that CD VI,17 presents a 


paraphrased inverted quotation of Ez. 22:26. Similarly, 


118. Deut 32:22 OMNI Ava PIS YORM Monn XY Ty TPM YI MMP ws %D 
DYyT YTDIN is paraphrased with inversion of the main syntactical elements 

in 1QH XVII,13 TNNn Yoxwo nCD18) 7°CwR DT STDIN (MPD). The pro- 
posal to read [T)p°2] or possibly [1173] at the beginning of the line, 
rather than [Ftw2] with Licht, derives from the recognition of the depend- 
ence of the Hodayoth passage on the text of Deut. 32:22, which Licht failed 


to recognize,-! and illustrates the potentials of stylistic analysis for 


textual research. 
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Similar instances of quotation inversion may be observed in a com- 
parison of, e.g. 
119. 1QW I,1-2 with Is. 11:14, 
120. 1lOQW XI,7 with Num. 24:18, 
121. 10H VIII,23-24 with Jer. 17:6-8, and many more examples that follow 


the same pattern, 


VII ‘Biblical’ and 'Post-biblical' - The Issue of Literary Continuity 

The rich crap of quotation variants from biblical writings in Qumran 
compositions suggests that 'inversion' was considered by their authors a 
legitimate quotation technique. In this, as in many other matters, Qumran 
writers obviously followed basic trends and tenets of biblical literature. 
Since some of the earlier Qumran works are contemporaneous with the latest 
parts of the biblical canon, such as, e.g., the second half of the Book of 
Daniel, the comparability of the two sets of literature becomes almost 
self-evident. The specific issue discussed here, viz. the interrelation of 
biblical stylistics and the history of the Bible text and its relation to 
biblical qutations in Qumran writings, must be viewed in the wider setting 
of the Qumran Covenanters' ideology and their historical conceptions. The 
Covenanters conceived of themselves as the ‘biblical Israel.' In their 
self-understanding, they identified their community with the 'remnant' of 
biblical prophetic visions (Is. 6:13; 7:3; 10:20-22; 46:3; Jer. 23:3; Micah 
2:2 etc.). The 'New Covenanters' were, in their own view, the ‘holy seed' 
(Is. 6:13; 7:3; Ezra 9:2 etc.), the direct descendants of pre-exilic Israel, 
who had returned to the Land. As a reward for their faithfulness to 
Israel's God and their steadfast adherence to His commandments they, and 
only they, had been saved from the utter dissolution of Israel and the 
destruction of the Temple (CD I,4-8; II,8; etc.). In their community, pre- 
exilic Israel was embodied and reconstituted.*>- 

In actual fact, the emergence of the Qumran community occurred ina 
historical setting which from the point of view of nascent rabbinic Judaism 
must be defined as post-biblical, whatever definition is accorded to this 
term. However, conceptually speaking, the Covenanters perceived themselves 
as standing within the framework of the biblical period, not less so than, 


e.g., the author of the Book of Daniel. In this fundamental aspect, the 
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‘commune of the Bene Zadok' differs radically from other biblicizing rami- 
fications of post~-exilic Judaism that considered the biblical period a 
closed chapter in the history of Israel, a period which served them as a 
major source of inspiration. These contemporaneous Jewish communities, 
and foremost rabbinic Judaism, consciously had terminated the writing of 
‘biblical' literature. They innovated new styles and types of literary 
composition: the Apocrypha on the one hand and on the other the Mishnah 
and the various forms of Midrash. The emerging ‘oral Torah' was deliber- 
ately segregated from the biblical ‘written qoranste>” 
The rationalist teaching of the Rabbis found its expression in lite- 
rary forms which most probably by intention differed fundamentally from 
the biblical literary genres in which was concretized the inspired teaching 
of former generations. In contradistinction, the Qumran Covenanters did 
not subscribe to the idea that the biblical era had been terminated, nor 
did they accept the concomitant notion that 'biblical' literature and lit- 
Crary standards had been superseded or replaced by new conceptions. It 
appears that the very concept of a ‘canon of biblical writings'*°4 never 
took root in their world of ideas, whatever way the term 'canon' is de- 
fined. Ergo, the very notion of a closing of the canon was not relevant. 
This applies to the completion of the canon of Scriptures as a whole, and 
also to the closure of its major components. It would seem that not only 
did the complex of the Hagiographa remain an open isawe, but also the col- 
lection of prophetic books was not considered sealed. Prophetic or quasi- 
prophetic “inspiration' continued to inform the leaders of the Qumran com- 
munity, who did not subscribe to the rabbinic dictum that with 'the demise 
of the last (i.e., the post-exilic) prophets Haggai, Zechariah and 
Malachi (prophetic) inspiration had departed from Israel' (Tos. Sotah 13,2 
ed. Zuckermandel 318,21-23; Bab. Tal. Sotah 48b; Sanh. 1lb, etc.; and Seder 
Olam 46s eo Qumran literati condidered biblical literature a living mat- 
ter, and participated in the ongoing process of its creation. Their atti- 
tude to the biblical books and to the text of Scriptures may be better com- 
pared to that of the author of the Book of Chronicles toward earlier bibli- 
cal writings, rather than to that of rabbinic authors teward the books of 
the canon. Like the Chronicler, or for that matter the author of Daniel, 


they related to the biblical literature from within, and not from without 
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its orbit, as did the authors of the Apocrypha and the Rabbis. Like the 
Chronicler, the copyist and possibly also the author of the Psalms Scroll 
from Cave 11 (119 ps2) ,7>° as well as the authors of the Hodayoth, the 
Damascus Documents and similar works, introduced into the copies based 
upon their Vorlagen, and into their biblical quotations, paraphrases, word~ 
substitutions and glosses and skipped phrases and passages which they con- 
sidered unsuitable. In all these aspects they maintained a biblical 
stance, worked in a biblical vein, and used biblical stylistic techniques. 
I am fully aware of the fact that a great number, probably an over- 
whelming majority, of Qumran variants in biblical scrolls and in Bible 
quotations resulted from insufficiently controlled copying and/or sometimes 
represent diverging Vorlagen. But I would also maintain that an undeter- 
mined percentage of these variae lectiones derive from the impact of ongo- 
ing literary processes of an intra-biblical nature, as illustrated by the 
examples adduced above. This proposition, no doubt, calls for further de- 
tailed investigation. However, already at this preliminary stage its 
potential importance for biblical studies becomes apparent when it is dis- 
cussed within the frame of reference established by the 'three recensions' 
or ‘three text~types' school. As was stressed at the very outset of this 
presentation, this new hypothesis has widened the scope of biblical textual 
research. It purports to evince the history of the text, as far back as 
the third century B.C.E., basing its arguments on manuscript evidence, and 
has deduced from this evidence preceding stages of the text in as early as 
the fifth or even sixth century B.C.E. In other words, in the Qumran 
material coalesce the phase of creative authoring of biblical literature 
with the ancillary phase of text transmission. The synchronous execution 
of these intrinsically different processes within the orbit of one set of 
literature, viz. the biblical writings, lends additional force to the sug- 
gestion that the diverse practitioners, the authors and the copyists, muta- 
tis mutandis, employed the same or similar literary tenets and techniques. 
In view of the inherent ideologically biblical stance, Qumran literature, 
which chronologically speaking is set in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
closes to a large degree the developmental gap between biblical and rab- 
binic literature. The literary and stylistic analysis of Qumran works thus 


could provide new insights into the interdependence of these diverse sets 
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of ancient Hebrew writings and could help in recapturing some aspects of 
the continuance of biblical literary norms into what customarily is desig- 
nated as the post~biblical period. 

It is hoped that the foregoing discussion sufficiently illustrated 
the hypothesis that in ancient Hebrew literature no hard and fast lines 
can be drawn between authors' conventions of style and tradents' and copy- 
ists' rules of reproduction and transmission. It may be said that in 
ancient Israel, and probably also in other ancient Near Eastern cultures, 
especially in Mesopotamia, the professional scribe seldom if ever was 
merely a slavish copyist of the material which he handled. He rather 
should be considered a minor partner in the creative literary process. To 
a degree, he applied on the reproductive level norms and techniques which 
had informed his predecessors, the ancient authors, and which had become 
his literary legacy. The right to introduce variations into the biblical 
text, within limits, had come to the Bible-oriented copyists and quoting 
authors of post-biblical works, together with the transmitted writings. 
Mechanical faithfulness to the letter of the sanctified traditional litera- 
ture is to become the rule only after the undirected and intuitive process 
of canonisation had completed its course, i.e., not earlier than the first 
‘century B.C.E. and not later than the second century C.E. The recognition 
of the ongoing impact of stylistic techniques and norms on the textual 
transmission of the biblical literature which results from the above analy- 
sis must be given due attention in the scholarly discussion of issues per- 


taining to the 'Text and Versions' of the Bible.?>! 
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Notes 


1. The publications in this field are far too numerous to be recorded 
here. The pertinent material is listed in the standard bibliographies of 
Qumran studies, viz. W. S. LaSor, "Bibliography of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
1948-1957," Fuller Library Bulletin 31 (1958). Fuller Theological Semi-~ 
nary Bibliographical Series 2 (Pasadena, Calif. 1958); Chr. Burchard, Bib- 
liographie zu den Handschriften vom Toten Meer, vol. I, BZAW 76 (Berlin 
1957); vol. II, BZAW 89 (Berlin 1967); J. A. Fitzmyer, "A Bibliographical 
Aid to the Study of the Qumran Cave IV Texts," CBO 31 (1969) 59-71; B. 
Jongeling, A Classified Bibliography of the Finds in the Desert of Judah 
1958-1969 (Leiden 1971), et al. 


2. BASOR 140 (1955) 27-33. 


3. The term "Version" is used here in reference to all witnesses of 
the Bible text, including the MT which, sensu stricto, is but a version of 
the now unattainable original Hebrew text. 


4. A more detailed account may be found in S. Talmon, "The Old Testa- 
ment Text," in: Cambridge History of the Bible vol. I etc., reprinted in 
the present volume. 


5. A complete listing of pertinent bibliographical material would 
transcend the scope of this essay. Some notable works are, e.g.: F. De- 
litzsch, Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im Alten Testament (Berlin und Leip- 
zig 1920); J. Kennedy, An Aid to the Textual Amendment of the Old Testa- 
ment (Edinburgh 1928); F. Perles, Analekten zur Textkritik des Alten Testa- 
ments (Muenchen 1895); Neue Folge (Leipzig 1922), et al. 


6. A. von Gall, Der hebraeische Pentateuch der Samaritaner (Giessen 
1918). Like von Gall's main text, such an eclectic edition of the MT 
would present a hypothetical text which never had had a manuscript exist- 
ence. See my remarks on this issue in "Aspects of the Text of the Hebrew 
Bible," in: Biblical and Armenian Studies ed. M. Stone, Suppl. to Sion 
vol. I (forthcoming). 


7. Cp., e.g., F. M. Cross - D. N. Freedman, Studies in Ancient Yah- 
wistic Poetry (Baltimore 1950); Cross, "A Royal Song of Thanksgiving: II 
Sam. 22 = Psalm 18," JBL 72 (1953) 15-34; idem, "The Song of Miriam," JNES 
14 (1955) 237-250; I. L. Seeligmann, "A Psalm from Pre~-Regal Times," VT 14 
(1964) 75-92; et al. A. Bruno, Rhytmische Untersuchungen von Genesis etc. 
(1953-1959) has not convinced scholars that rhythmic considerations are a 
sufficient basis for full-scale text reconstructions. 


8. A convenient summary of the history of the Qumran discoveries and 
a survey of theories about their dating and the identity of the Covenanters 
May be found in the standard works on these finds. See, most recently: J. 
A. Sanders, "The Dead Sea Scrolls - A Quarter Century of Study," BA 36,4 
(1973) 110-148. 


9. F. M. Cross, Jr., "The Contribution of the Qumran Discoveries to 
the Study of the Biblical Text," IEJ 16 (1966) 85. 


10. Ib. n. 21. 


ll. For surveys consult: H. M. Orlinsky, "The Textual Criticism of 
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the Old Testament," in: The Bible and the Ancient Near Fast, Essays in 
Honour of W. F. Albright, ed. G. E. Wright (New York 1961) 113-132; S. Jel- 
licoe, The Septuagint and Modern Study (Oxford 1968); F. M. Cross, Jr., 


"The Evolution of a Theory of Local Texts," SCS 2 (1972) 108-126 (reprinted 
in this volume); J. A. Sanders, op. cit. 


12. D. Barthélemy 0.P., "Les Devanciers d'Aquila etc.,"SVT X (Leiden 
1963). 


13. Cp. D. Barthélemy, "A Reexamination of the Textual Problems in 2 
Sam. 11:2 - 1 Kings 2:11 in the Light of Certain Criticisms of Les Devan- 
ciers d'Aquila," SCS 2 (1972) 16-89; E. Tov, “The State of the Question: 
Problems and Proposed Solutions," ib., 3-15. 


14. K. G. O'Connell, The Theodotionic Revision of the Book of Exodus, 
Harvard Semitic Monographs 3 (Cambridge, Mass. 1972) and current publica- 
tions surveyed there. 


15. Cp. the survey presented by E. Tov, op. cit.; idem "Lucian and 
Proto-Lucian ~ Toward a New Solution of the Problems," RB 79 (1972) 101- 
103. 


16. For a discussion of the pertinent issues and for current bibli- 
ography consult: G. Howard, "Kaige Readings in Josephus," Textus VIII 
(1973) 45-54, 


17. Cp. items listed in note 13, and especially D. W. Gooding's stud- 
ies: "Ahab According to the Septuagint," ZAW N.F. 35 (1964) 269-280; 
“Pedantic Timetabling in 3rd Book of Reigns," VT 15 (1965) 153-166; "The 
Septuagint Version of Solomon's Misconduct," ib. 325-335; "Temple Specifi- 
cations: a Dispute in Logical Arrangement Between the MT and the LXX," VT 
17 (1967) 143-172; "Text-Sequence and Translation-Revision in 3 Reigns ix 
10-x 33," VT 19 (1969) 448~463; J. D. Shenkel, Chronology and Recensional 
Development in the Greek Text of Kings, Harvard Semitic Monographs 1 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1968). 


18. E.g., the Book of Daniel. Cp. P. Grelot, "Les versions grecques 
de Daniel," Biblica 47 (1966) 381-402; A. Schmitt, "Stammt der sogenannte 
$°-Text bei Daniel wirklich von Theodotion?" MSU 9 (Goettingen 1966). 


19. H. St.J. Thackeray, "The Bisection of Books in Primitive Septua- 
gint MSS," JThSt 9 (1907/80 88-98; "The Greek Translators of Jeremiah," 
JThSt 4 (1902/3) 245-266; "The Greek Translators of Ezekiel," ib., 398-411; 
"The Greek Translators of the Prophetical Books," ib., 578-585; "The Greek 
Translators of the Four Books of Kings," JThSt 8 (1906/7) 88-98. 


20. O. J. Baab, "A Theory of Two Translators for the Greek Genesis," 
JBL 52 (1933) 239-243. 


_ 21. Jd. Herrmann - F. Baumgartel, Beitraege zur Enstehungsgeschichte 
der Septuaginta, BWAT ii,5 (Stuttgart 1923). 


22. E.g., G. C. Workman, The Text of Jeremiah (Edinburgh 1889); P. F. 
Frankl, "Studien ueber die Septuaginta und Peschitto zu Jeremia," MGWJ 21 
(1872) 444-456; 497-509; A. W. Streane, The Double Text of Jeremiah (Cam- 
bridge 1896); G. B. Gray, "The Greek Version of Isaiah: Is it the Work of a 
Single Translator?," JThSt 12 (1911) 186-293; N. Turner, "The Greek 
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Translators of Ezekiel," JThSt 7 (1956) 12-24; T. Muraoka, "Is the Septua- 
gint Amos viii 12 - ix 10 a Separate Unit?," VT 20 (1970) 496-500 contra 
G. Howard, "Some Notes on the Septuagint of Amos," VT 20 (1970) 108-112, 
and recent publications mentioned in these articles. 


23. This theory was applied to the LXX of Jeremiah by E. Tov in an 
unpublished thesis: "The Septuagint Translation of Jeremiah and Baruch" 
(Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1973) where also recent literature is 
adduced. See further n. 13. 


24. P. Kahle has restated his views in: Die hebraeischen Handschrif- 
ten aus der Hoehle (Stuttgart 1951); The Cairo Geniza* (Oxford 1959); "Der 
gegenwaertige Stand der Erforschung der in Palaestina neu gefundenen 
hebraeischen Handschriften," ThLZ 79 (1954) 81-94, etc. Proponents of the 
de Lagarde school like H. M. Orlinsky and P. Katz have not expressed them- 
selves unequivocally on the 'three recensions' theory. 


25. See my remarks in CHB, 193ff. (reprinted in this volume). 


26. S. Talmon, "Aspects of the Textual Transmission of the Bible in 
Light of the Qumran Manuscripts," Textus IV (1964) 95ff. 


27. K. H. Graf, Der Prophet Jeremia erklaert (1862) xl ff., calcu- 
lated that 2700 Hebrew words of the MT, or about one-eighth of the overall 
text, are not represented in the LXX. Cp. also F. Giesebrecht, Das Buch 
Jeremia*, HAT (Goettingen 1907) xxv ff.; A. W. Streane, op. cit.; E. Tov, 
"L'incidence de la critique textuelle sur la critique littéraire dans le 
livre de Jérémie," RB 79 (1972) 189-199. 


28. F.M. Cross, Jr., The Ancient Library of Qumran, rev. ed. (New 
York 1961) 186-187; idem, "The Contribution of the Qumran Discoveries to 
the Study of the Biblical Text," IEJ 16 (1966) 82; J. G. Janzen, Studies in 
the Text of Jeremiah, Harvard Semitic Monographs 6 (Cambridge, Mass. 1973). 


29. Cp. E. Tov, RB 79 (1972) 189ff. 


30. A concise survey of the problem may be found in C. A. Moore, 
Esther, AB (New York 1971) lxi ff.; idem, "A Greek Witness to a Different 
Hebrew Text of Esther," ZAW 79 (1967) 153-158; idem, "On the Origins of 
the LXX Additions to the Book of Esther," JBL 92 (1973) 382-393. 


31. Cp. Kahle's writings mentioned in n. 24. 
32. F. M. Cross, Jr., IEJ 16 (1966) 86. 


33. It is immaterial for our present purpose whether the MT=Is@ read- 
ing 3nD) is retained or whether OMON is preferred. 


34. I, Engnell defines the composition 'Royal Psalm of Lament.' See: 
"Figurative Language of the 0.T." in: Critical Essays on the O.T., trans. 
J. T. Willis (London 1970) 265. 


35. A detailed textual analysis was given by H. M. Orlinsky, "The 
Kings-Isaiah Recensions of the Hezekiah Story," JOR 30 (1939/40) 33-49. 
Cp. further: J. Begrich, Der Psalm des Hiskia, FRLANT N.R. 25 (Goettingen 
1926). 


36. An ancillary attempt to probe into the possible overlapping of 
issues of 'higher' and ‘lower' criticism is made by E. Tov, RB 79 (1972) 
189-199. 
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37. For this type of homiletic expansion which initially may have 
been of an extra-scriptural character see S. Talmon, "Pisgah Be? emsa‘ 
Pasug and 1109Ps@," Textus V (1966) 12-21. 


38. Vide Y. Zakowitz, "2 Kings 20:7 - Isaiah 38:21-22," Beth Mikra 
17 (1972) 302-305 (Hebrew) . 


39. Cp., @.g., Ex. 5:3; 9:3, 15; Lev. 26:25; Num. 14:12, 2 Sam. 
24:13-15; Ez. 5:17; 7:15, et al. 


40. Cp., e.g., Num. 12:10; 2 Ki. 5:27; 15:5; 2 Chr. 26:20-23, et al. 


41. It may be assumed that the elaboration which introduces 7° into 
the Hezekiah narrative constitutes a typological approximation to the tra- 
dition about King Uzziah's affliction by NY"W (2 Ki. 15:5 = 2 Chr. 26:19- 
21) e 


42. This technique of 'recapitulation' is widely employed in the 
biblical writings and can also be found in other literatures of the ancient 
Near East. The phenomenon which is to be discussed elsewhere in greater 
detail can be found, e.g., in Essarhaddon's vassal treaties. See for the 
present: R. Frankena, "The Vassal Treaties of Essarhaddon and the Dating 
of Deuteronomy," Oudtestamentische Studien 14 (1965) 128, 132. I am in- 
debted to Dr. J. H. Tigery for bringing this reference to my attention. 


43. In some Introductions to biblical literature, stylistics are not 
discussed at all, and likewise literary forms and textual history. Issues 
of 'canon' are dealt with in a rather cursory fashion. See, e.g., S. R. 
Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of the O.T., rev. ed. (New York 
1950). 


44, The schematic division which appears to obtain in biblical stud- 
ies can be illustrated by the following table: 


Discipline Literary Process Techniques Practitioner Period 

Biblical Creative Writing Composition Poet, Narrator, 1200 - 
Stylistics (predominantly Historiographer, 

oral) etc. 

Literary Compilation, Oral and Writ- Compiler, 900 - 
Criticism Redaction ten Tradition Redactor 

Study of Reproduction Written Trans- Copyist 300 - 
Text mission 


45. This system is exemplified in the 'Introductions' by 0. Eiss- 
feldt? (Tuebingen 1964); E. Sellin - G. Fohrer (Heidelberg 1965); M. Z. 
Segal (Jerusalem 1946, Hebrew). In_spite of some departures from this 
model also F. Bleek - J. Wellhausen® (Berlin 1866), C. H. Cornill (Tuebingen 
1905), R. H. Pfeiffer (New York/London 1941), et al., follow the same lines. 


46. The assumed profound difference between the forms of oral tradi- 
tion and written transmission should be tonei down considerably. An investi- 
gation into transitional stages and into the possible transfer of techniques 
from one to the other is an urgent desideratum. These issues were not 
touched upon in such systematic works as E. Nielsen's Oral Tradition, STB 
11 (London 1954) and A. B. Lord's The Singer of Tales (New York 1970), 
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especially pp. 124-138. For a suggestive new approach to the problem with 
reference to the rabbinic 'oral law' see J. Neusner, “Types and Forms in 
Ancient Jewish Literature: Some Comparisons," History of Religions vol. 
11,4 (1972) 354-390; idem, "The Rabbinic Traditions About the Pharisees 
Before A.D. 70, The Problem of Oral Transmission," JJS xxii (1971) 1-18. 


47. The growth in stages of the latter part of the Book of Jeremiah 
(chs. 45-52) will be discussed in a separate publication. 


48. R. Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (Berlin 1906). Verse 
numbers in brackets refer to M. Z. Segal's edition of the book (Jerusalem 
1953, Hebrew). 


49. Cp. Segal, op. cit. 350,13; 363 ad loc. G. H. Box ~ W. O. E. 
Oesterley in: R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha vol. I (Oxford 
1913) 511-512 and 517,define both notations as 'subscriptions' without fur- 
ther clarifications. 


50. An illustration of the interdependence of these diverse literary 
processes may be found in S. Talmon - M. Fishbane, "Aspects of the Literary 
Structure of the Book of Ezekiel," Tarbiz xlii (1972/73) 27-41 (Hebrew). 


51. The required integrative approach in exegesis of biblical litera- 
ture is most fruitfully applied by W. Zimmerli, Fzechiel, BKAT (Neukirchen- 
Vluyn 1969). 


52. A detailed portrait of R. Meier may be found in W. Bacher, Die 
Aggada der Tannaiten, vol. ii (Strassburg 1890) 1-69. Tradition has it 
that R. Meier dedicated one-third of his income from his scribal activities 
to the maintenance of needy scholars (Midrash Koh. Rabba ad Eccl. 2:18ff.). 


53. See below, examples 113-121. 


54. J. A. Sanders, The Psalm Scroll of Qumran Cave 11 (119Ps%), DJD 
Iv (Oxford 1965); idem, The Dead Sea Psalms Scroll (Cornell 1967). 


55. To be edited by Y. Yadin. For the present see the editor's pre- 
liminary observations: "The Temple Scroll," in Jerusalem Through the Ages 
(Jerusalem 1968) 72-84 (Hebrew). 


56. S. Mowinckel, "Zum Problem der hebraeischen Metrik," Festschrift 
A. Bertholet (Tuebingen 1950) 391. 


57. S. Segert, "Problems of Hebrew Prosody," SVT 7 (1960) 285. 


58. L. Alonso-Schoekel, "Die stylistische Analyse bei den Propheten," 
ib., 164. 


59. Most synonymities are in fact of the pragmatic type and are not 
necessarily rooted in etymology. They reflect the ‘conditioned meanings’ 
which result from the actual employment of two words in parallelistic struc- 
tures in a given literary context. Cp. M. Dahood, in: ed. L. R. Fisher, 
Ras Shamra Parallels Analecta Orientalia 19 (Roma 1972) 83; M. Z. Kaddari, 
"On Semantic Parallelism in Biblical Hebrew Poetry," LeSonénu XXXII (1967/ 
68) 37-45. 


60. Cp. E. Z. Melamed, "Break-up of Stereotype Phrases as an Artistic 
Device in Biblical Poetry," Scripta Hierosolymitana VIII, ed. C. Rabin 
(Jerusalem 1961) 115-144; S. Talmon, "Synonymous Readings in the Textual 
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Tradition of the 0.T.," ib., 335ff.; M. Dahood, Psalms, AB vol. I, xxiv; 
II, xxiii; III, xxxix-xli and indexes s.v. ‘Break-up of Stereotyped Phrase.' 


61. An up-to-date survey of the rapidly growing literature on this 
stylistic phenomenon which is shared by biblical with Ugaritic literature 
is given by M. Dahood in Ras Shamra Parallels, 73ff. To the list pre- 
sented there, add Y. Avishur, "Pairs of Synonymous Words in the Construct 
(and in Appositional Hendyadys) in Biblical Hebrew," Semitics 2 (1971/72) 
17-81. 


62. Cp. S. Talmon, op. cit., 359. 


63. WN is translated avrfs 764x and dvSpuntos 400x. DTN is rendered 
GvSpwros 460x and dvris 27x. Cp. E. C. Dos Santos, An Expanded Hebrew In- 
dex for the Hatch-Redpath Concordance to the Septuagint (Jerusalem n.d.) 
X.v. cit. 


64. Cp. J. Reider, An Index to Aquila etc., completed and revised by 
N. Turner, SVT 12 (Leiden 1960) s.v. cit., with further additional correc- 
tions by E. Tov, Textus VIII (1973) 164-174. 


65. Cp. T. Muraoka, "Literary Device in the Septuagint," ib. 25. 


66. The hif‘il DW suggests that the phrase is a contracted quota- 
tion from Lev. 27:28 MT DTNOD ... WN OW WS with an interchange of DTN 
and WN, and not from v.29, pace C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents (Oxford 
1954) 45 and others, who adjust the CD reading to the hof‘al that occurs 
in MT Lev. 27:29 DIN 7 DT “WS. The assumed dependence on v.29 causes 
the further suggestion that the second mention of DTN in CD ix,l which has 
no counterpart in the MT is a free addition of the Qumran author (Rabin, 
ib. n.3). A comparison of the CD reading with the parallel MT passage 
leads one to propose that in any case the first DTN should be emended to 
pM: 

Lev. 27:29 OTN ... WN OW WS DAWN 2D IN 
CD ix,l DTN << OTN DAWN WR OTR YD < 


67. Most translators of the passage throughout read OTN - 'man.' 
Cp. Rabin, loc. cit.; M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York 1955) 358; 
A. Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran, tr. G. Vermes (Cleve- 
land and New York 1961) 148, et al. Th. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures 
(New York 1964) 85 distinguishes between 'man' and ‘fellow being.' 


68. Cp. S. Talmon, op. cit., 370-371. 
69. Cp. S. Talmon, ib., 373. 
70. OW interchanges with MW, as e.g. in 


Jer. 2:15 aw Van ANs3 Vy Aw? USK NAW 
4:7 ww JIKAN PY MWe FYIR DAU 
Therefore it also can form a parallel pair with 73, as e.g. in 

Jer. 3:19 MOT PAS J? TNX DAD MW AS 


71. For reasons of assonance and paronomasy one would have expected 
here the combination sv DW instead of Mm 7. 


72. Comparable variations in the composition of idioms and epithets 
can be observed in the Versions. For the LXX see T. Muraoka, op, cit., 
especially p. 25ff. 
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73. See W. Bauer, Griechisches Woerterbuch zum N.T.°, tr. W. F. 
Arndt and F. W. Gingrich (Chicago 1965) s.v. cit. 


74. Some 1450x, and almost 300x more with a preposition. As against 
this tLutnvat renders {3 only some 150x, and another 180x with preposi- 
tions. 


75. Altogether close to 400x. 6téd0vat is employed as a rendition of 
DX’ 27x. Cp. Dos Santos, op. cit., s.v. cit. 


76. All references are to the text and apparatus of the LXX Goet- 
tingen edition where available. In other instances the Cambridge (A. E. 
Brooke - N. McLean) or A. Rahlfs's Septuaginta (Stuttgart 1950) are used. 


77. Ms. B here reads 6uiow, possibly in approximation to the MT. 


78. A. B. Ehrlich prefers this derivation in his 1M2W5SD NWpn, vol. 
iii (1901) 310. But in his Randglossen zur hebraeischen Bibel, vol. v 
(Leipzig 1912) 48, he adopts the widely accepted emendation of the unusual 
hif*il to the gal form ITN. 


79. See Ehrlich, ib. 


80. Cp. S. Talmon, "Double Readings in the MT," Textus I (1960) 144- 
184. 


81. Cp. S. Talmon, "Aspects, etc.," Textus IV (1964) 95-132. 


82. A similar case may be observed in 2 Sam. 5:14~-16 where the MT 
parallel reading of 1 Chr. 14:4-8 (+ 9337 M2578) turns up in what amounts 
to an appendix in the LXX (2 Sam. 5:164). 


83. For the phenomenon of such inner-Greek variants see J. Ziegler, 
“Die Vokabel-Varianten der O-Rezension im griechischen Sirach," Festschrift 
G. R. Driver (Oxford 1963) 172-190 = Sylloge (Goettingen 1971) 615-633. 


84. Chr. Ginsburg lists one printed edition and BH4 four Mss which 
read here Yr. 


85. The MT of Sam. is distinguished from the Chr. paralldl by a more 
balanced structure. 


86. Not too much weight, though, can be accorded to the Targumic evi- 
dence which derives from late manuscripts or even early printed editions. 


87. The Targums are quoted according to S. Sperber's edition, The 
Bible in Aramaic (Leiden 1959-1968). 


88. Cp. his Commentarius ed. Vallarsi, ad loc. On Jerome's sive read 
ings see J. Ziegler, "Die Septuaginta Hieronymi im Buch des Propheten Jere- 
mias" in: Colligere Fragmenta, Festschrift A. Dold (Beuron 1952) 13-24 = 
Sylloge, 345-356, A 


89. With the exception of the cases listed here, the LXX never render 
Wy by xwoa or yn which translate YR ,fMTN ,TTW ,73°T). Hafch-Redpath do 
not list WY under ywoa (1418a) or yn (240c), nor xwopaaor yq under WY (254). 


90. Vide e.g., P. Volz, Studien zum Text des Jeremia (Leipzig 1920) 
31,217; W. Rudolph, Jeremia, HAT (uebingen 1947) 30,154; J. Bright, Jeremiah, 
AB (New York 1965) 208. Volz admits, though, that in Jer. 40:5 "beides ist 
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moeglich" (op. cit., 278). 
91. Thus Volz and Rudolph, loc. cit. 
92. See n.83. 


93. LXX: avtapxfoev and TO: VUMIW PN possibly reflect a hif‘il 
reading SIN ND. 


94. Recorded by F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum Quae Supersunt, vol. I 
(Oxford 1875) 578 as an allos reading. 


95. Cp. D. Barthélemy, Les Devanciers, etc., 72, 132-33. 


96. The editor of this fragment, F. M. Cross, Jr., considers the 
Qumran reading superior to the MT (BASOR 132 [1952] 22). In view of the 
above discussion this preference cannot be sustained on objective grounds. 


97. Vide Hatch-Redpath s.v. 
98. Thus F. Buhl in BH. 
99. See his Psalms, AB, vol. III, 101. 


100. The rendition of OVW by 6¢6uyL possibly resulted from an inner- 
Greek process facilitated by the fact that 0? predominantly is rendered 
by a compositum of 6U6wyv viz. dnodtéwyuc. 


101. Cp. the doublet in 1 Sam. 2:23, and my analysis in Textus I, 180. 
102. Jer. 35(42):18 - yaddétec. 


103. Cp. W. Genesius - E. Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, 2nd Engl, ed. A. 
E. Cowley (Oxford 1910) 382. 119 v.w. 


104. G. B. Gray, Numbers, ICC (Edinburgh 1903) 151. 
105. Targ. Jay yo 7 FNN 37. 
106. Targ. VMN MA yPDIy Mm. 


107. It follows that the Sam. text is not intrinsically different 
from the MT and that the clause there is understood as a partitive rather 
than as an all-inclusive direct object. In this Sam. goes with the Tar- 
gumic tradition - T°: YRTWT NM YON Stn TY: SOMwWA WMyYIW WO XW 
Yew. Both the MT masc. form Y2 and the Sam. fem. form MY2 are prag- 
matically synonymous with “HY. W. F. Albright's suggestion that MT Y27 ON 
actually is a misread ym = Acc. turbu*tu (JBL LXXxIII [1944] 213) which 
also is found in the forms turbu°u, turubu, turubu, tarbu’um (W. v. Soden, 
Orientalia XXII [1954] 343) makes the synonymity of this noun with “PY cer- 
tain. Cp. the detailed analysis presented by S. E. Loewenstamm, "Notes on 
the Origin of Some Biblical Figures of Speech,“ in: Studies in the Bible, 
Presented to M. H. Segal (Jerusalem 1964) 183-187 (Hebrew). 


108. See, e.g., C. H. Toy, The Book of Proverbs, ICC (Edinburgh 1904); 
B. Gemser, Spruecher Salomos, HAT (Tuebingen 1963); W. McKane, Proverbs, OTL 
(Philadelphia 1970); H. Ringgren, Sprueche/Prediger, ATD (1962) ad loc. 


109. Cp. 2 Sam. 17:9 MT: “NIT 235 YY; Mss. and Seb. read ‘5 YY pos- 
sibly adjusting the text to the prevailing idiom (Gen. 28:2, 3, 8, 10). - 
It further is reasonable that Prov. 10:6 DON MOD° Dyth Ob. pty weoy mp 
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should be understood or should be actually read °351, with G. Beer, BH; 
Gemser, op. cit.; Toy, op. cit. ad loc.; I. L. Seeligmann, SVT I (1953) 
164 who correctly compares Jer. 51:51; Ps. 44:16; 69:8, Job 9:24; against 
McKane, op. cit. and R. B. Y. Scott, Proverbs/Ecclesiastes, AB (New York 
1965) ad loc. who translate the phrase 'speech' or ‘mouth of the wicked.' 
Scott further renders s10>9 - ‘uncovers’ instead of the correct rendition 
‘conceals' (McKane). The assumed interchange of %5/°35 would help in 
understanding the difficult Np %5? in Prov. 8:3 MT: N Wp %}? DoW TY to 
mean Nj? 935? - ‘outside the city.' For NWP %357 cp. Wy 35 (Gen. 33:18); 
YMA 83H Vy (Deut. 32:49; 34:1) and similar idioms. A good Ug. parallel 
would be present in 2 Aqht V:6-7 (CTA 17 V:6-7): ytb.bap. tgr. tht adrm. 
dbgrn (cp. also 1 Kings 22:10 and R-S Parallels I,46). 


110. Cp. J. Ziegler, Sylloge, 182. 
lll. Box- Oesterley apud R. H. Charles, Apocrypha, etc., 321. 


112. H. P. Rueger, Text und Textform im hebraeischen Sirach, BZAW 112 
(Berlin 1970) 99. 


113. An assumed interchange of °5 / 135 may be of some help in re- 
covering the ‘original' reading of CD III,4 (ed. Rabin, 11): 359 IWwa3y7) 
Donat which I. Lévi correctly read 25Y. This reading may be compared with 
1QS IX,14: M4 95)? PITS 933 Vipwry voman?. It is further possible that 
in CD Ix,9-10 (ed. Rabin, 45-46) D357 N? “WS TTIW 3D Vy Yaw WR WN 
D352? DWN IN D MDT should be understood as D'VIND [J] 5%, both meaning 
‘according to the judges' instruction.' 


114. Cp. further Hos. 2:17(19). - The assumed association by the 
translator of Jer. 4:1 with Zech. 9:7 does not militate against the assump- 
tion that the LXX to Jer. 4:1 contains a doublet, as implied by J. Ziegler, 
ib, The instance must be judged against the background of other inter- 
changes between 135 - °5 such as are discussed in examples 38-41, 43-45, 
and especially the MT doublet in Ex. 14:2 (ex. 46). Beitraege zur Ieremias 
Septuaginta (Goettingen 1958) 90. 


115. Thus, e.g., H. Graetz, Kritischer Kommentar zu den Psalmen II 
(Breslau 1883) 470-472; A. B. Ehrlich, Die Psalmen (Berlin 1905) 196; M. 
Buttenwieser, The Psalms (Chicago 1938) 609 ad Ps. 79:12; C. A. Briggs, 

The Book of Psalms, II (Edinburgh 1925) 209; W. O. E. Oesterley, The Psalms, 
II (London 1939) 368; against F. Buhl, BH4, prps }>5. The MT also is fol- 
lowed by M. Dahood, Psalms, II, AB, 260 who, though, interprets D°35 - 
'fury' (op. cit., I, 133, 207; Biblica 44 [1963] 548). 


116. M. Dahood, ib., failed to take these facts into account in his 
comment on the passage. 


117. Sam., some MT Mss., printed editions, and seb. read 15M which 
reading also is reflected in the Latin and Syriac renditions. 


118. LXX render here ém ordya ElpwS, in Num. 3376 dnévavte EtpwS and 
in Ex. 14:2, 9 anévavtt tis EnavrAews, misreading NWF as NWN = 'court- 
yards.' For the graphic interchange of ancient Hebrew yod and sade cp. S. 
Talmon, "The Town Lists of Simeon," IEJ 15 (1966) 233-241, and literature 
adduced there. 


119. The component pi = ‘thouse' occurs once more in Ez. 30:17 in the 
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Egyptian nom. loc. NOI SD LXx: Bov Baotov. 


120, In Gen. 32:31, 32 the LXX do not transcribe but rather trans- 
late Evéos (tod) Sedu. This is an adequate rendition of the Hebrew YX°I5. 
The critical note in BH '? YX°8)' is gratuitous. In Jud. 8:8, 9, 17; 1 
Kings 12:25 the LXX transliterate gavound. 


121. Thus understood, Y8°35 would equal YN MA. The biblical tradi- 
tions about Peni(u)el indeed exhibit striking similarities with those per- 
taining to Bethel (Gen. 28:11-19). There are two traditions constitute an 
inclusio-~like frame for the Jacob - Esau confrontations, one preceding 
Jacob's flight before his brother, the other signaling his return to 
Canaan, and the re-encounter with Esau. At both locations the patriarch 
experienced a theophany which in each case culminated in a covenant be- 
tween him and the deity, and in the change of his name to 'Israel' ~ Gen. 
32:28-29 and 35:9-10, unless the latter passage is understood as a Peni’el 
insert into a Bethel tradition. If P(n)i®’el is taken to be another 'beth- 
el,' Jeroboam's I choice of this city as his capital after abandoning 
Shechem is more readily explained (1 Kings 12:25). 


122, Cp. Jer. 35:10 3°D8 DTI WIN WS VDD wy yw DYeARA aWws4 
with ib. v.18 7D 8 VIWWM DDR ATI MIND vy onynw “we 7p? 
DONS MN “WS 2D NX Iwyyn WN 


123, The complementary techniques of 'stylistic conflation' and 
‘break-up pattern' are discussed in the publications listed in note 60. 


124. Cp. Textus I (1960) 163-164. 


125, Such a reductionist tendency possibly may be observed also in 
the LXX rendition of Jer. 1:17. See my analysis of this case: "An Appar- 
ent Redundant MT Reading - Jer. 1:17," Textus VIII (1973) 160-163. - The 
shorter Greek text obviously will be accorded preference by scholars who 
tend to identify 'short' with 'pristine,' and 'long' or 'fuller' with ‘ex- 
pansionist.' See, e.g., E. Tov, RB LXXIX (1972) 195,and H. W. Juengling, 
“Ich mache dich zu einer ehernen Mauer," Biblica 54 (1973) 1-24 which came 
to my attertion mly after the completion of this paper. The tendency to 
delete as secondary what appears to be redundant phrases or words is a 
highly dubious procedure which violates the character of biblical writing. 
(Cp. J. Muilenburg, "A Study in Hebrew Rhetoric: Repetition and Style," SVT 
I (1953) 99. 


126. In addition to the instances discussed here, ?N¥3 is found six 
times in the Book of Jeremiah (7:10; 15:21; 20:13; 21:12; 22:3; 39:17) 
whereas YUM is employed sixteen further times (2:28; 3:23; 4:14; 8:20; 
11:12 twice; 14:8, 9; 17:14; 23:6; 30:7, 10; 31:7; 33:16; 42:11; 46:27). 
No pattern of distribution within the book can be recognised. 


127. Th. renders both Heb. terms uniformly xat’ dvatodds. Sym, and 
Syh, translate in 10:19 dvatoAux. In the two other mentions of YJINIP 
with reference to 'gate' (47:8, 18; cp. further 48:1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 18) the 
LXX too render avatodds. 


128. ™ renders the two terms uniformly MNJ. 


129, This case, and examples 5 and 8, were not listed by E. Tov, op. 
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cit,, who presented a classification of '‘amplifications' without aiming at 
an exhaustive listing of all instances. 


130. Most commentators do not discuss the doublet. See, e.g., C. H. 
Cornill, Das Buch Jeremia (Leipzig 1905); F. Giesebrecht, Das Buch Jeremia, 
GHAT (Gottingen 1907); P. Volz, Studien zum Text des Jeremia (Leipzig 
1920); idem, Der Prophet Jeremia, KAT (Leipzig 1928); W. Rudolph, Jeremia, 
HAT (Tuebingen 1954); J. Bright, Jeremia, AB ad loc. 


131. S. Mandelkern, Veteris Testamenti Concordantiae, wrongly records 
here: On W nya. 


132. Another parallel pair which is based on the same synonyms is 
TW OD (Jer. 16:19) and mY OW (ib. 17:17, 18; 51:2). 


133. In 31:1 Ziegler relegates to the apparatus the prevalent reading 
év tH Xatpf and records in the main text the B-S-A-106'-46 rendition év t® 
xodvy. 


134. The same double phrase turns up in the MT, LXX and TJ of Joel 


135. Cornill, op. cit., 497 deletes 8° Mya) together with MTD ON3 
in 50:4, 20 "aus metrischen Gruenden," but retains the MT in 33:15, hardly 
sound methodological procedure. Volz, KAT, 423-425 takes 50:4, 20 to be 
parts of more comprehensive ‘glosses,' and does not apply himself to the 
above textual problem. Rudolph, op. cit., follows the MT in all three in- 
stances. 


136. Jer. 33:14-26 is the most extensive consecutive MT unit which is 
omitted in the LXx. 


137. None of the commentators cited remarks on this case. 


138. It is immaterial for the present discussion whether the hif‘il 
VIKRSMY or the gal IN¥M” is read here. 


139. Cp. Ex. 15:17. 


140. Cp. further Ps. 61:5 72535 ANdl AOMN, and the parallel idiom Gen. 
19:8 °NpP Y¥I INI for which Ug. ‘rb.bzl.hmt (Krt: 159 = CTA 14 III:159) may 
be compared. 


141. Also other cases of presumed textual doublets, in fact, may be 
stylistic transition doublets, as, e.g., 2 Kings 11:13% - DYN JON com- 
pared with vv.4, 6, 11 DON‘ and vwv.13>, 17 Dyn; ib. 11:19 DY YD OOS 
YuNT cp. with vv.4, 6, 11 DONW and with vv.14, 18, 20 YON OY. Further: 
ib. 10:62 OD 378 932 (WIN IWS compared with vv.1, 2, 3, 6b MD 358 3A ,D 35, 
v.8 [207 232 (WN and v.7 UWS Daw ... Jeni Ja. See S. Talmon, Textus I, 
167. , 


142, Cp. Muilenburg, SVT I, 97ff. 


143. The same feature may be observed in Ug. literature. See M. 
Dahood's remarks in R-S Parallels, 79-80. 


144. Cp. Muilenburg, op. cit., 99 and Dahood, ib. 
145. We use the term somewhat differently from M. Dahood, ib., 80-81. 
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146. Especially by Rashi, Ibn Ezra and David Kimhi. See G. B. Gray, 
The Forms of Hebrew Poetry (London 1915) 17-18. 


147. R. Lowth, De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum Praelectiones Academicae 
(1753), tr. G. Gregory, The Forms of Hebrew Poetry (London 1847). A very 
useful "Annotated Bibliography on Hebrew Poetry from 1915 to the Present" 
may be found in D. N. Freedman's Prolegomenon to the reissue of G. B. 
Gray's book (New York 1972) xli-liii. 


148. See M. Dahood's discussion of this phenomenon in R-S Parallels, 
I ch.2, 71ff. 


149. See the selection of publications in this field given by D. N. 
Freedman, ib. 


150. Cp. Gevirtz, Patterns, 39, and example 67 infra. 


151. For the pair yyn//Skr cp. Is. 5:22; 24:9; 29:9; 56:12; Prov. 
20:1; 31:4; Ug. 601:3-4, 16. Cp. further M. Dahood, R-S Parallels II, 248 
(p. 209) where additional biblical examples are listed. 


152. For the inverted couple 5kr // yyn cp. Is. 5:11; Prov. 31:6 and 
in Ug. 2 Aght 1:31-32; II:5-6; 19-20 (CTA 17 1:31-32; II:5-6, 19-20). For 
additional biblical examples consult M. Dahood, ib. II, 543 (p. 351). 


153. The Greek translators derived M81 from r’°h = 'see': LXX: gdoya - 
gavtdoua Sym.: €v opacet. As against this, the T rendition - WD iS °35N8 
D’OA YD" - implies that the translator associated FN with 'food,' pos- 
sibly connecting the term with 2 Sam. 12:17 MT: On? ODN A RVI; TM: NVI 
Non? 2UMy VOX. O02 = 'pleasant, tasty,' most probably is a free addition. 
In a review of A. L. Oppenheim, Assyrian Dictionary vol. XVI (1962), S. R. 
Driver posited the existence of a root r*°h II = rwh. The interchange of 
r*h/rwh also can be observed in Is. 34:5 MT: °D°N O°NWO ANN = LXX: évedstodn 
as against 10Is?: O°Mtt ANID KD = TY; YYaNM ON; Ps. 60:5 MT: Mp Oy NNW 
Meyrn 729 VM Pw J] for which cp. B-S 31:28 (47): 29 Naw OND Mya mmw3s 7 
TTY 71. The same phenomenon appears to underlie the employment of r’h 
in synonymous parallelism with Sb‘, as in Ps. 16:11; 91:16; Job 10:15 and 
Is. 53:11. For a discussion of this latter verse see: I.L. Seeligmann, 

"AEI = AI AYTQI 622," Gershom G. Scholem Jubilee Volume (Jerusalem 1958) pp. 
lff. (Hebrew). Additional examples of the same interchange may be found in 
Ps. 69:33 172 DIY 181 = 'the humble drank and rejoiced' (since wine pro- 
verbially makes the heart glad - Ps. 104:15), when compared with Ps. 22:7 
Yyaow) DoI3y YVOR.. See also Prov. 23:31; Job 20:17 where 81 °?8 parallels 
p39 in the preceding verse; Eccl. 2:1 ~ 217M ART NWA 03s; and pos- 
sibly also Job 33:21 MT: INT 8? J°MINSy YUN NW TWA 72° = "his flesh 
withered because of lack of moisture (mem privativum) and the marrow (?) of 
his bones was not moistened' (i.e., they dried up), bearing in mind the 
reference to food in the preceding verse. - D. Winton Tomas, VT XII (1962) 
599-600, proposed to read rww for ’w in Prov. 31:4” in parallelism with Sth 
in the first colon. - the assumed interchange of x*h/xwh caused a mistrans-~ 
lation in the Greek to 1 Macc. 6:34 -— xat tots éd€pavotv ESevEav (= IN) 
&vya oTAMvuAns xat pdpwv in order to induce them to go into battle, which 
surely goes back to a Hebrew Vorlage D’A3y OF NW D°? 55 OS. = ‘they made 
them drunk with the blood of grapes,' i.e. with wine (cp. 3 Macc. 5:1-2). 
Thus correctly A. Kahane, The Book of 1 Maccabees, in: The Apocrypha, etc. 
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vol. II, p. 88 ad loc. Grimm, Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch (1853) 
refers to Aelian, De Animal XXIII,8 for proof that spiritous liquors were 
given (my italics) to elephants in order to excite them. In the case 
under review (1 Macc. 6:34), though, the liquor only “was shown to then, 
for had they drunk of it they would have got out of control." 


154. O' L'= 233-456 403' 770 Syh. Syl Tht. Hi. read + 6L@ TO oLxepa 
uatendSnoav adjusting the Greek text to the Hebrew. Ms. 538 has simply 16 
OLxepa for TO Stivov. 


155. A clear case of conflation of the transliteration - ouxepa with 
the translation - ué$n. 


156. The pair gbr // spd in this order parallels bkh // qbr in Job 
27:15 and in Ug. 62:16-27 (CTA 6 I:16-17); 1 Aqht:111, 126, 140, 146 (CTA 
19 III:111, 126, 140, 146), since bkh and spd are employed in parallelism 
and as interchangeable synonyms, either in the A-B or the B-A pattern, in 
biblical (Gen. 23:2; 2 Sam. 1:12; 3:31-32; Is. 22:12; Ez. 24:16; 27:31; 
Joel 2:12; Eccles. 3:4; Esth. 4:3) and in Ug. literature (1 Aqght:171-172, 
183 = CTA 19 IV:171-172, 183). See S. Gevirtz, Patterns, etc., 71-75; 
Dahood, R-S Parallels, 143, no. II,106). 


157. The LXX do not render the word in either of the three occur- 
rences. J. Bright, op. cit., records the omission only for vv.8 and 10. 
hn &5ed9n aUTAs is added in all three instances in a number of Lucianic 
manuscripts which, though, have also in v.7 the sequence of MT v.8 MMS 
mT. O, A and Syh. exhibit the MT order. In vv.8 and 10, 0-233 and Q 
adjust the Greek to the MT by adding f décAgh avtiis in the appropriate 
positions, but do not supply the phrase inv. 7. Fora’, 9” the addition 
can be established only in v.10. 


158. The recurring a-b-c sequences in vv.7 and 10 form an inclusio 
frame for the a-c-b sequence of v.8. Vv.7-10 are thereby set apart as a 
small unit within the wider setting of vv.6-12% (cp. Bright, op. cit., 26). 


159. To the best of my knowledge this possibility was not been con- 
sidered in the study of chiasm and inversion. Cp. also examples 69-70 and 
further Joel 1:7, 12 753 I] INN (negative) - 2:22 T3N8nN [] 753 (positive) ; 
Hag. 1:10 70 + OOM J] 7799 + POS (negative) - Zech. 8:12 POS [J] 70 + OOM 
212° + (positive). 


160. For ‘s // *bn cp. 2 Sam. 5:11, and my remarks on the assumed 
doublet in Textus IV (1964) 121; Is. 60:17; Hab. 2:19. The same simple 
sequence of the nouns is present in Ex. 7:19; 1 Ki. 5:32; 2 Ki. 19:18; 
22:6; Is. 37:19; Ez. 20:32; Zech. 5:4; 1 Chr. 22:14; for Ug. parallels see 
‘nt III:19-20; Iv:58-59 (CTA 3 III:19-20; IV:58=69); 1001 rev:13, and M. 
Dahood, R-S Parallels, 302; II, 44. e 


161. Cp. further Ez, 26:12; Eccl. 10:9; 1 Chr .\22:15; 2 Chr. 34:10 
and my remarks on this last example in Textus I (1960) 182-184. The in- 
stance is not listed by M. Dahood in R-S Parallels, 100; II, 9. Fora Ug. 
parallel cp. 52:66 (CTA 22:66). 


162. For the sequence yyn // Skr cp. example no, 61. 


163. The retention of the adjectives gd1 // rb in the order in which 
they are employed in Ez. 17:17 accompanied by an inversion of order of the 
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nouns ghl // hyl. Thus a distant chiastic relation between Ez. 17:17 and 
38:15 is achieved. 


164. Cp. Avishur, op. cit., 44, 


165. Ignoring the obvious distant chiasm and following the LXxx, J. 
Hempel (BH) gratuitously adjusts the order of the components in this verse 
to Deut. 7:5 by transposing }7YTIN and 775 Wn. 


166. On intentional inversion in quotations see M. Seidel, "Parallels 
in the Book of Isaiah and the Book of Psalms," Sinai 38 (1958) 149-172; 
229-240; 272-280; 333-355 (Hebrew). 


167. The term T°8 D1 by itself is widely employed in biblical litera- 
ture, e.g., 2 Sam. 22:19 = Ps. 18:19; Jer. 18:17; Ob. 12-13; Job 21:30. 


168. ONTPD echoes DV of Deut. 32:35. Cp. further: 


Jer. 25:12 Yao 4° Yy TIPPS 2... TM 
25:14 DYyhD ony ony 
51:52 Voy YY UNTPH 
51:54 Dew Dv mA myny YR oD 


Jer. 32:18 DDIA PIT PK MAX IY Ow is derived from Ex. 20:5; 34:7 TP) 
D°32 YY MANX PY (cp. Num. 14:17; Deut. 5:9). 
1 Sam. 2:20 4QSam@ = LXX PNT MNT YO YA J? mM ov 
2:21 mT nS MD APH 


169. Cp. Jer. 6:15; 8:12. 


170. The sequence MY (DIX) DI of Deut. 32:35-36 is maintained in 
Ez. 7:7, 12 DT (yam) Ap My ko. 


171. For single ’yd cp. Jer. 48:16; 49:32; Job 18:12; 21:17; 30:12; 
31:3, 23; Prov. 1:26, 27; 6:16; 17:5; 14:22. 


172. The phenomenon of inclusio was discerned frequently in the Book 
of Psalms by M, Dahood in his commentary (AB, vol. I-III, index s.v. inclu- 
sio). The concept and the term Ringkomposition generated in the study of 
classical literature, especially the Greek epic. See W. A. A. van Otterlo, 
"De Ringkompositie als Opbouwprincipe in de epische Gedichten van Homerus," 
Verhandl. der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen Afd. 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 51, no. 1 (Amsterdam 1948) 1-95 (I am in- 
debted to Dr. E. Tov for bringing this work to my attention); idem, "“Unter- 
suchung ueber Begriff, Anwendung und Enstehung der griechischen Ringkomposi- 
tion," Mededeelingen der Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 6, nos. 1-4 (Amsterdam 1943) 131-176 (with 
a bibliographical survey of the study of the Ringkomposition. 


173. See S. Talmon - M. Fishbane, op. cit., 27ff. 


174. The term was introduced into the study of biblical literature by 
C. Kuhl, “Die Wiederaufnahme - ein literarkritisches Prinzip?," ZAW 64 
(1952) 1-11, who thus rendered in German H. Wiener's English term 'resump- 
tive repetition' (The Composition of Judges II 1l to 1 Kings II 46 [London 
1929] 2). The German term had been previously used in classical studies. cp. 
e.g., van Otterlo, "Untersuchungen." - The literary phenomenon thus defined 
already had been discerned in some specific cases by medieval Jewish commen- 
tators as will be shown in a separate publication. 
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175. OWA was thus understood by medieval Jewish commentators, e.g., 
Rashi, Kimhi, Levi ben Gershom, Isaiah of Trani. Similarly T. The pas- 
sage containing the phrase is lacking in LXX, but was restored inO +L 
where év tats 6Uo.uv appears to reflect the same interpretation. This is 
rejected by H. P. Smith, Samuel, ICC (Edinburgh 1912) 174, who renders the 
phrase 'on two conditions.' Cp. also S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew 
Text etc. of Samuel (Oxford 1913) 152-153; M. H. Segal, Samuel (Jerusalem 
1956) 153 (Hebrew), et al. R. Kittel's emendation D°N(3)W2 (BH) is alto- 
gether unwarranted, nor can A. B. Ehrlich's proposed reading D°Mv(75)3 
(Randglossen II, 233), or N. H. Tur-Sinai's reconstruction, suggested with 
some hesitation, °2 yNNnMmM na - "you are ashamed...' (NPN 2 WOW vol. 
II, 166) be recommended. 


176. Cp., e.g., Gen. 4:2 J/2 ; 3b 1/42; 4a //5a, The inverted 
sequence obtains, e.g., in Ps. 29:104//P; 1 Sam. 14:25//26. An interesting 
example of a textual doublet which reflects this principle may be found in 
2 Sam. 8:14 DYDN3 OW OI 2D DANS OVIRD ow for which see S. Talmon, 
Textus I, 177. 


177. See M. Held, "The ygtl - qtl Sequence of Identical Verbs in Bib- 
lical Hebrew and Ugaritic," Studies and Essays in Honor of A. A. Neuman 
(Leiden 1962) 281-290. 


178. The term occurs again in the Book of Daniel 8:20 where the 
sequence 'Media and Persia' prevails (5:28; contrast 6:9, 13, 16: ‘0 MTD 
tT) with Esth. 1:19). This fact, though, can hardly be construed to 
establish a special affinity of the appendix Esth. ch.10 with the Book of 
Daniel. 


179. See the present author's "Wisdom in the Book of Esther," VT XIII 
(1963) 416-453. 


180. For the problems concerning this appendix, see D. Daube, "The 
Last Chapter of Esther," JOR 31 (1946-47) 139-147, and the summary of the 
state of the question in H. Bardtke, "Neuere Arbeiten am Estherbuche, Eine 
Kritische Wuerdigung," Ex Oriente Lux 19 (1965-66) 519-549. 


181. The Targums concur with the MT throughout. 


182. Neither of the chiasms involved has attracted the attention of 
commentators. 


183. The hexaplaric recension exhibits the inverted sequence. 
184. S. Gevirtz, Patterns, 77-78, 95. 


185. This arrangement which is based on the recognition of the under- 
lying inclusio pattern differs considerably from the one proposed int. alii. 
by S. E. Loewenstamm, "On the Chiastic Structure in the Bible," in: E. Auer- 
bach Volume, Publication of the Israel Bible Society, vol. I (1955) 27-30 
(Hebrew) . ~ 


a 


186. See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel, BKAT II (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1969) 1083. 


187. The interdependence of Ezekiel's vision of the future temple, 
especially of 40:1 - 43:12, often has been noted. See most recently S. Tal- 
mon - M. Fishbane, op. cit. 
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188. For an analysis of the overall use of this formula in the Book 
of Jeremiah, vide supra, p. 68, 


189. This addition usually is explained as a widening of the promise 
to include in it also the northern tribes. 


190. See the list given in C. D. Ginsburg's edition (London 1926) ad 
loc. 


191, This conclusion is buttressed by the fact that the haftarah for 
the second day of the New Year festival begins with Jer. 31:2. 


192. Pace J. Bright, Jeremiah AB, 280. 
193. Ib. 

194. Op. cit., 152. 

195. BP. Volz, Jeremia, 279. 

196. P. Volz, Der Text, etc., 194. 

197. See W. Rudolph, Jeremia, 131. 
198. A. W. Streane, Jeremiah, 186. 
199, Op. cit., 143. 


200. H. Cornill, Jeremia, 329. He is followed by Giesebrecht, Duhm, 
Peake and others. See P. Volz, Jeremia, 238. 


201. See commentaries ad loc. 
202. H. Cornill, Jeremia, loc.cit. 
203. P. Volz, Der Text, etc., 227. 


204. For some further examples of inclusio with inverted parallelism 
see Jer. 8:4-11; Ez. 12:25-28; 40:l1ff.-43:12, and the discussion of this 
case in S. Talmon - M. Fishbane, op. cit. 


20S. See Textus I, 175, 177; IV, 115; Scripta Hierosolymitana VII, 175. 


206. According to the Massoretic tradition, the word “is to be written 
but not read." It is not rendered in T™ and in the Luc. revision. 


207. The LXX have no equivalent for MT: mt T?,. Ms BY and the . 
Hexapl. revision add (with asterisk) TH opnvatu tévtw. Ls + xau REPL TOD 
Adyou tovtov. 


208. Cp., e.g., J. A. Montgomery, The Books of Kings, ICC (Edinburgh 
1951) 375, 379. 


209. It may be conjectured that in this instance the present second 
hemistich was accidentally transferred from its previous position after the 
present third. A restitution of the assumed original sequence would restore 
an inclusio pattern based on inverted parallels. 


210. By translating nept Suv = 0D°%y, the LXX make Aaron and Moses 
the object of the statement, referring it back to v.2. Thus v.27 is not 
any more a mere repetition of v.27 in which God is the object. 


211. Sam.: OF for MT: MT is of no consequence. 
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212. For a similar ellipsis of an expectable verb after the question 
cp. Is. 6:11; Ps. 6:4 and 90:13. 


213. Cp. vv.17, 18. 
214. Observe the chiastic structure and cp. v.23. 
215. Cp. v.17, MT: VT?8 ON? DPM? BWP N?, Sam.: WI NP. 


216. Against the Massoretic system which has a major divider after 
OD WTP WIP. 


217. On the vocalization N10 (a’) instead of N71 (a) see S. Talmon, 
"The Three Scrolls of the Law that were found in the Temple Court," Textus 
II (1962) 14-17. This variation cannot serve as a criterion for deciding 
on the relative antiquity of the two parallels. 


218. Vide, e.g., J. Wellhausen, Der Text der Buecher Samuelis (Goet- 
tingen 1872) 141; Smith, Samuel, ICC, 242-243; Driver, Samuel, 218; Segal, 
Samuel, 218, 


219. Further instances of partially preserved doublets may be found, 
e.g., in Ex. 23:2; 1 Kings 10:28; Ps. 10:9; 2 Chr. 1:17. 


220. See Cross - Freedman, "2 Sam. 22 - Ps. 18," ad loc. 


221. The word °bn is either a gloss or a variant reading for qgyr. 
See S. Talmon, Textus IV, 121. 


222. See F. M. Cross, Jr., HThR, 1964. 


223. See M. Noth, Das zweite Buch Moses, ATD (Goettingen 1959) 154- 
155, 216ff.; U. Cassuto, Exodus (Jerusalem 1967) 304-305, 446. 


224. These considerations apply to some degree also to inner-massoretic 
inversion variants in parallel traditions that stem from chronologically 
different linguistic strata. In a discussion of inversion variants in Kings 
- Chronicles or Historiographies - Psalms, etc., the factor of changing syn- 
tactical norms must be taken into account. Cp., e.g., A. Kropat, Die Syntax 
des Autors der Chronik, BZAW 16 (Berlin,1901); A. Hurwitz, The Transition 
Period in Biblical Hebrew (Jerusalem 1972, Hebrew), and the bibliography 
listed there; idem, "Diachronic Chiasm in Biblical Hebrew," in: The Bible 
and the History of Israel (Jerusalem, 1972) 248-255 (Hebrew). 


225. Cp., e.g., Is. 37:32 MT: JON WM OWWIVYN; Is?: ~W, possibly 
influenced by 2:3. 


226. MT stands here in a chiastic relation to the preceding verse 
whereas Is? presents the same sequence in both instances. 


227. Cp. further Is. 52:7 MT: mau yrs AID “wan oy?w youn “wan 734 
Isa: C was" pont "san " u 


228. It should be stressed that in contrast to. 188 which altogether 
diverges from the MT in many instances, Isb may be considered a proto- 
Massoretic manuscript which rarely differs from the MT, as is well known. 


229. Cp. further Is. 63:9 MT: ONW3I27 DVMIN; Is?#: -— ~. 
230. Cp. 2 Kings 18:27 MT: ... JIITN Ppn. 
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231. Cp. further Is@ 61:7; 63:17, et al. 


232. Is? presents two readings of this phrase which are distinguished 
from each other only by some minor spelling variants. 


233. Cp. Cross, HThR 1964, 

234. J. Ziegler, ed., Ieremias, 44, n.1l. 

235. Op. cit., 55-56; cp. further idem, Isaias, 24. 
236. TIeremias, 44, 

237. Ziegler, ed., Isaias, 72. 

238. Op. cit., 72-73, 89. 


239. Unless one assumes the unlikely position that xaxta renders 
here, and only here, mw which in all other instances is translated 
duaptva, dnootpogh, etc. 


240. gws is an erroneous translation of *wr II which refers here to 
some kind of herbage, as in 2 Kings 4:39. The Greek translator also had 
difficulties with sh which he somehow identified with shrym - midday. 
Modern translations: follow the LXxX slavishly: RSV: ‘sunshine’; NEB: 'sum- 
Mer sun'; ZB: 'Sonnenlichte'; SB: 'lumiére.' 


241. The expression may be compared with Prov. 19:12 2% YY YD) and 
Deut. 32:1 Ay YY DDIAWD) NT OVy OOWypwo - ‘like fine rain upon the 
grass and like showers on young plants' (NEB). There these idioms follow 
upon references to mtr and tl, (MI) 7 should be understood as an 
elliptic expression Signifying ‘dew upon herbage' that falls at the end of 
the rain season or in the summer. Thus correctly RSV: 'dew of herbs.' 
Translations such as NEB: ‘sparkling light'; ZB: 'Tau der Lichter'; SB: 
‘rosée lumineuse' are far off the mark. 


242. An inscription in ancient Hebrew characters from Tell Arad - 
my m9¢2) muvwa(1) - published by Y. Aharoni - R. Amiran, BIES N.S. XXVII 
(1963) 229-230, makes it plausible that in Is. 18:4 reference is made to 
the name of the summer-harvest month. Cp. further Jer. 4:11 where the term 
sh is connected with the threshing season. - Tos. Tasanit 1:7 (ed. Zucker- 
mandel, 215 11. 16-17; ed. Lieberman, 325, 11. 35-38) refers to the summer 
season by the term hm which follows there upon gsyr and qys. 


243. Numerous variants in the biblical scrolls from Qumran were ex- 
plained to have arisen in this manner, just as variants in Bible quotations 
in rabbinic literature often were taken to have resulted from citation by 
heart. See, e.g., H. L. Strack, Prolegomena Critica in V.T. (Leipzig 1873) 
60, and the discussion of the matter in V. Aptowitzer, Das Schriftwort in 
der Rabbinischen Literatur (photographic reprint New York 1970) 21ff. 


244. See W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie der Juedischen Tra- 
ditionaliteratur I (Leipzig 1899) 136-137; II (Leipzig 1905) 144. 


245. Sifré Bamidbar 9:6 (ed. Friedmann, 17b, 1. 13); 15:33 (ib., 33b, 
1. 28); 17:9 (ib., 49b, 1. 7); also Bab, Tal. B.B. 119b; Jer. Tal. R.H. 58b 
ad Ps. 144:14; Gen. Rabba33(1) ad Ps. 36:7, et al. 


246. Num. 17:2 where El‘azar is mentioned before Moses is considered 
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by R. Joshijah an inverted verse - DVION S$ WN nt YW - (Sifre Bamidbar, 
49b 1. 7). For further examples consult Bacher, ib, 


247. See S. Talmon, Textus IV, 125ff. 


248. Bacher renders srs by 'castriren = castrate' (op. cit, I, 136). 
The Hebrew term is better translated ‘invertieren' or 'transponieren' (op. 
cit. II, 144). Cp. M. Jastrow, Dictionary of Talmud Babli, etc., II (New 
York 1943); E. Ben Jehuda, Thesaurus, etc., VIII (Jerusalem 1940); A. 
Kohut, Aruch Completum VI (New York 1955) s.v. srs. - The verb srs and the 
noun srysS are not extant in biblical Hebrew. The biblical noun srys is an 
Akk. loanword - 3a réSi - which designates predominantly officials at 
foreign courts. In this connotation the term is employed in an Aramaic 
inscription (Donner-Roellig no. 224 1.5), and should be rendered there: 
‘einer von meinen Beamten' rather than 'Eunuchen.' 


249. See supra, examples 65, 69, 70 and note 159. 


250. See J. Licht, The Thanksgiving Scroll (Jerusalem 1957) 207 
(Hebrew). Licht draws attention to the similar imagery in 1QH III, 30-33. 


251. The phrase tN 39D ANI[T WD] (10H XVII, 12) refers not only 
to Ex. 34:7 MT: FINOM) YWH) JY NWI, paraphrased in 10H: 2177Y [YWH NNt?] 
pM (ib.), but also to the mention of Deut. 32:22 in the next line. 


252. This interpretation of Qumran socio-historical ideology will be 
further developed elsewhere. For the present, see S. Talmon, "Qumran und 
das Alte Testament," Frankfurter Universitaetsreden Heft 12 (Frankfurt am 
Main 1972) 84-100. 


253. These terms, and especially ‘oral Torah,' merit renewed atten- 
tion in the light of J. Neusner's recent investigations. See his "The 
Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees before A.D. 70, The Problems of 
Oral Transmission," JJS XXII (1971) 1-18. 


254. The very term 'canon' in reference to the collection of the O.T. 
books requires further clarification which would do full justice to rab- 
binic pronouncements on this issue. A provocative, rather untraditional 
approach to the problem may be found in J. A. Sanders, Torah and Canon 
(Philadelphia 1972); idem, "Cave 11 Surprises and the Question of Canon," 
McCormick Quarterly XXI (1968) 1-15 where recent discussions of the matter 
are listed. 


255. The issue was dealt with by E. E. Urbach, "When did Prophecy 
Cease?," Tarbiz XVII (1946) 1-11 (Hebrew). 


256. The question whether 119Ps? should be considered a copy of the 
biblical Book of Psalms, as is maintained by most scholars and foremost by 
its editor J. A. Sanders, or whether it rather should be viewed as a litur- 
gical collection of psalms, as reasoned by M. H. Goshen-Gottstein, Textus V 
(1966), and S. Talmon, ib,, 11 ff., requires further analysis. 


257. My thanks are due to Dr. E. Tov for some valuable comments and 
suggestions. 


Palestinian Manuscripts 


1947-1972 


J. A. Sanders 


The spring of 1972 marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the discov- 
ery of the Qumran manuscripts. 1947 was the beginning of a period of more 
than fifteen years during which ancient manuscript materials have been re- 
covered along the west littoral of the Jordan Fault as far north as the 
Wadi ed-Daliyeh and as far south as Masada. Publication of the manuscripts 
continues apace in widely scattered periodicals and titles. 

The response to my "Palestinian Manuscripts 1947-1967" (JBL 86 [1967] 
431-44) was very gratifying and indicates the continued need, there ex- 
pressed, for a readily available listing of the loci of the editiones 
principes, and in some instances the editiones principales, of the materi- 
als so far published. The bibliography by B. Jongeling (A Classified Bibli- 
ography of the Finds in the Desert of Judah 1958-1969 [1971]) brings the 
earlier work of William LaSor up to date and is very useful. Indeed, when 
it first appeared I thought I should not have to update my much leaner list 
ing. But students working with me on the scrolls have made clear the con- 
tinuing need of a simple list of where the photographs and responsible 
transcriptions have been published, or those available since the beginning. 

The format here is basically that of the earlier list; the only change 
is that of reversing the order of Caves 4 and 11, so that now they appear 
in numerical order. 

In the near future a good bit of material will have been published. 

J. T. Milik's 4Q Aramaic Enoch materials, The Books of Enoch (see below 
under I.A.c.2.), are in page proof at Oxford (though not in the DJD series). 
Milik has submitted articles on 4QMelch to JJS and on 4QMelch®* to RB, both 
of which are scheduled to appear in forthcoming issues of those journals. 
Milik's definitive edition of all the Cave 4 materials assigned to him is 
also at the publisher's in Oxford and will probably constitute the next two 
volumes of the DJD ‘series: these will include all of the Qumran Cave 4 


materials we would call apocrypha or pseudepigrapha, that is, non-biblical 
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Jewish literature known before Qumran, and all the Qumran sectarian litera- 
ture not already published in DJD 5 (or, possibly, to be published in Jean 
Starcky's lot) along with miscellaneous materials including the "Son of 
God" fragment. John Strugnell's work is progressing well and will cover 
two volumes in the DJD series: these are essentially the hymnic materials, 
including 4QHodayot and similar literature, plus some miscellaneous frag- 
ments including a paraphrase document with long quotations from the Penta- 
teuch. Materials assigned to J. Starcky are all Aramaic, non-biblical 
and/or non-recognizable literature, and will constitute one DJD volume. F. 
M. Cross, Jr., and Msgr. P. W. Skehan are charged with all the 49 biblical 
literature: there will be some three volume of these. Cross has about 70 
mss of Pentateuchal and prophetic (except Isaiah and one ms of the Twelve) 
books and plans to publish the Joshua, Judges and Samuels fragments first 
(see below I.A.c.1.). Skehan has the paleo~Hebrew and LXX fragments of the 
Pentateuch, all of the Isaiah materials, as well as Proverbs, Psalms and 
others of the Writings; Skehan also has one ms of the Twelve Prophets. 

I wish to express gratitude to Msgr. Skehan, as well as to Fr. J. A. 
Fitzmyer, S.J., and Frank Moore Cross, for reading this manuscript in draft 


and for several valuable suggestions for improvement in it. 


Contents 
I, Manuscripts d. Cave 1l 
A. Wadi Qumran 1. Biblical 

a. Cave l 2. Apocryphal 

b. Caves 2-3, 5-10 3. Sectarian 

c. Cave 4 B. Wadi Murabba‘ at 
1. Biblical C. Wadi ed-Daliyeh 
2. Apocryphal D. Khirbet Mird 
3. Pesharim E. Nahal Hever, Se’elim and 
4, Sectarian | Meshaias 


F. Masada 


II, Study Aids 
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Abbreviations of Publications 
; . 2 
ALQ F. M. Cross, Ancient Library of Qumran’ (Anchor 1961) 
ALUOS Annual of Leeds University Oriental Society 


BA Biblical Archaeologist 

BASOR Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 

DID Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan 

DSPS J. A. Sanders, The Dead Sea Psalms Scroll (Cornell 1967) 

HTR Harvard Theological Review 

IEJ Israel Exploration Journal 

JBL Journal of Biblical Literature 

TSI Journal for the Study of Judaism 

JSS Journal of Semitic Studies 

JTC Journal for Theology and Church 

JTS Journal of Theological Studies 

NAB New American Bible (St. Anthony Guild edition) 

NDBA New Directions in Biblical Archaeology, ed. D. N. Freedman and J. 
C. Greenfield (1969) 

NTS New Testament Studies 

Os Oudtestamentische Studien 

PEQ Palestine Exploration Quarterly 

RB Revue Biblique 

RQ Revue de Qumran 

SBF Studii Biblici Franciscani 

SWDS Scrolls from the Wilderness of the Dead Sea (Smithsonian Exhibit 
Catalogue, American Schools of Oriental Research 1965) 

ThLZ Theologische Literaturzeitung 

Vr Vetus Testamentum 

ZAW Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentlich Wissenschaft 

ZDPV Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins 


Other Abbreviations 


AIAR Albright Institute of CD Damascus Document (from 
Archaeological Research Cairo Genizah) 

ap Apocryphon DibHam Words of the Luminaries 

ar Aramaic gr Greek 


— Berachot H Hodayot (Thanksgiving Hymng 
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Hen 
Hev 
JerNouv 


Jub 


paleo 
pBless 
Phyl 
PrNab 
PrLit 
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Enoch 

Nahal Hever Caves 
New Jerusalem 
Jubilees 

War Scroll 
Melchizedeq 
Messiah 

Ordinances 

Pesher 
paleo-Hebrew script 
Patriarchal Blessings 
Phylactery 

Prayer of Nabonidus 


Liturgical Prayers 


I. Manuscripts 


A. Wadi Qumran 


a. 


191s? 19S 1QpHab 


19S 


1QpHab 


191sP 10M 10H 


1QM 
1QH 


Cave l 


PsAp 
PsDan 
1Q etc. 
iS) 

Sa 

Sb 
SirSabb 
S1 39-40 
Temple 
tg 
TLevi 
Tob 
Wiles 


XII 


Apocryphal Psalms 
Daniel pseudepigraphon 
Qumran Cave 1 etc. 
Manual of Discipline 
Rule of the Congregation 
Collection of Blessings 
Shir ha-Shabbat 
Angelic Liturgy 

The Temple Scroll 
Targum 

Testament of Levi 
Tobit 

Wiles of a Harlot 


Dodecapropheton 


M. Burrows, et al., The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. 


Mark's Monastery, 1 (1950), 2:2 (1951); Scrolls 


from Qumran Cave 1 (AIAR and Shrine of the 


Book, 1972) - Trever's original color prints. 


J. Licht, Megillat has~serakim (1965) and A. R. C. 


Leaney, 


The Rule of Qumran (1966). 
Cf. J. T. Milik, RB 67 (1960) 412-16 for 49 vari- 


ants: 


see also 5011 and 5013 in DJD 3. 
W. H. Brownlee, The Text of Habakkuk in the Ancient 


Commentary from Qumran (1959) 


K. Elliger, Studien zum Habakkuk Kommentar (1953). 


1955). 


S. Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot Psalms from Qumran (1960). 


Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War ... 


E. L. Sukenik, Osar ham-megillot hag-genuzot (1948, 


(1962). 


J. Licht, Megillat ha-hodayot (1957). 


1Q0Sa Sb DM etc, 


1QapGen 


19pDan®?>3QNoah 


frag 2 10Prayers 


frags 2-3 


b. Caves 2-3, 
5-10 


c. Cave 4 

1. Biblical 
4QEx@ 
AQExS® 
4QpaleoEx™ 


AQExt 
4QLXXLev@ 
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M. Delcor, Les Hymnes de Qumran (1962). 

D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, DJD 1 (1955): of 
large 1Q scrolls and of other biblical, apocry- 
phal and sectarian materials. Cf. J. C. Trever, 
RQ No. 19 (1965) 335-44 for plates of fragments 
transcribed in DJD 150-55; A. Y. Samuel, Treas- 
ure of Qumran (1966) 205-08; SWwDS 29-30. 

N. Avigad and Y. Yadin, A Genesis Apocryphon 
(1956). 

J. A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran 
Cave 12 (1971); cf. 1920 in DJD 1. 

S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, 1 
(1910). S. Zeitlin, The Zadokite Fragments 

(1952) for photographs. C. Rabin, The Zadokite 

Documents (1958) for transcription. 

(Fragments also from 4Q) 


J. Trever, RQ No. 19 (1965) 323-36, Pls. i-vi. 


M. Baillet and J. T. Milik, DJD 3 (1962): frag- 
ments of biblical, apocryphal and sectarian 
291-33, 391-15, 591-25, 6Q1-31, 7Q1- 


Includes 3015, 


materials: 
19, 8Q1-5, 9Q (pap), 10Q (ostr). 
the copper scroll ed, by J. T. Milik; cf. J. M. 
Allegro, Treasure of the Copper Scroll (1960). 


F.M. Cross, ALQ 184-85: transliteration only. 
F. M. Cross, JTC 5 (1968) 13-16. 

P. W. Skehan, JBL 74 (1955) 182-187, Cf. SWDS 16, 
F. M. Cross in SWDS 14, 23. 

P. W. Skehan, V7? suppl 4 (1957) 159-60. 


15, 25. 


Cf. SWDS 
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4QOLXXNu 

4gpt™ 

4gpt4 (Deut 32) 
49Sam? 

49Ssam5 
49Sam@,b,c 
4QIs@ 

4QJer? 


4QxII° 
49Ps2-49 


49Ps> 


49Psf cols vii-x 


49Psq 
40Ps89 
49Qoh2 


2. Apocryphal 


4QHen ar 


4QHenGéants?'? 
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P. W. Skehan, VT suppl 4 (1957) 155-56; photo in 
BA 28 (1965) 91. 

F. M. Cross in SWDS 20, 31-32; H. Stegemann, RQ 
No, 22 (1967) 217-27, 

P. W. Skehan, BASOR No. 136 (Dec. 1954) 12-15. 

VT suppl 4 (1957) 150, n.l. 

F. M. Cross, BASOR No. 132 (Dec. 1953) 15-26. 
Cf. SWDS 14, 24-25. 
- M. Cross, JBL 74 (1955) 147-72. 


N.B.: 


F 

F. M. Cross, NAB (1970) text notes. 

J. Muilenburg, BASOR No. 135 (Oct. 1954) 28-32. 

F. M. Cross, ALQ 187 (transliteration). 

M. Teatus: Semitica 5 (1955) 147~72. 

All pre-Masoretic Psalter materials, published and 
unpublished, are catalogued and indexed in DSPS 
143-55. 

P. W. Skehan, CBQ 26 (1964) 313-22. 
30-31. 

J. Starcky, RB 73 (1966) 352-71: 


Cf. SWDS 20, 


three "apocry- 
phal" psalms in a Psalter ms. 

J. T. Milik, Biblica 38 (1957) 245-55. 

J. T. Milik, RB 73 (1966) 94-106. 

J. Muilenburg, BASOR No. 135 (Oct. 1954) 20-28. 

J. T. Milik, RB 65 (1958) 70-77: Another Aramaic 

fragment, possibly from Enoch, may be found in 

M. Testuz, Ganitics 5 (1955) 37-38. cf. J.T. 
Milik, HTR 64 (1971) 333-78, 

J. T. Milik in Tradition und Glaube (kK, G. Kuhn 


See next entry. 


Fest., ed. G. Jeremias, et al,, 1971) 117-127, Pl. 
1 (frag of 4QGéants@ only). According to Milik 
in the HTR 64 article (op. cit.) there will be 
12 Enoch mss, including this one, in Milik, The 
Books of Enoch, Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 


4 (Oxford, 1972). Cf. 698, 1023 (plus frags). 


40Jubf (etc.) 
4Q0TLevi arb 


4Q0PrNab ar 
4QpsDan ar®?-¢ 


(49Tob ar@~4 hebr@ 


3. Pesharim 
40158-186 


4QpIs@ (49161) 


4Qopisb-d (49162- 
64) 

4QpIs© (49165) 

4QpHos> (40166) 


4QpHos® (49167) 


4QpMic? (49168) 
4QpNah (49169) 


4QpZeph (49170) 
40Pss* (49171) 
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J. T. Milik, RB 73 (1966) 94-104, 

J. T, Milik, RB 62 (1955) 398-406. Cf. swDs 16, 
25-26. 

J. T, Milik, RB 63 (1956) 4-7-415. 

J. T. Milik, RB 73 (1966) 522. A list, only, of 


extant materials.) 


J. M. Allegro with A. A. Anderson, DJD 5 (1968). 
All of the following 4Q materials published by 
Allegro are included in DJD 5 with the exception 
of 4QPBless; on the other hand, DJD 5 includes 
15 mss not published before. Extreme caution is 
advised in use of DJD 5. Two publications are 
necessary companions to it: J. Strugnell, RQ No. 
26 (1970) 163-276, and J. A. Fitzmyer, CBQ 31 
(1969) 59-71 (a bibliographic aid). 

J. M. Allegro, JBL 75 (1956) 174-87: 
bgp 5, 11-15, Pls. IV-V. 


Document III; 


J. M. Allegro, JBL 77 (1958) 215-21; DJD 5, 15-28, 


Pls. VI-IX. 

DID 5, 28-30, Pl. IX. 

J. M. Allegro, JBL 75 (1956) 89-95; DJD 5, 32-36, 
Pl. X, formerly 4QHos®. 

J. M. Allegro, JBL 78 (1959) 142-47; DJD 5, 31-32, 
Pl. X, formerly 4QHos?. 

pJD 5, 36, Pl. XII. 

J. M. Allegro, JBL 75 (1956) 89-95; 

J. M. Allegro, JSS 7 (1962) 304-08; DJD 5, 37-42, 
Pls. XII-xIv. Cf. SWDS, 17, 26-27; A. Dupont- 
Sommer, Semitica, 13 (1963) 55-88; Y. Yadin, IEJ 
21 (1971) 1-12. 

DID 5, 42, Pl. XIV. 

J. M. Allegro, PEQ 86 (1954) 69-75, Pl. XVIII. 


(formerly 4QpPs37) J. M. Allegro, JBL 75 (1956) 89-95, Pls. 3-4. 
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408 


4QpPs60 (49171) 
4QpPssP (49173) 
(49172) 


4, Sectarian 
4QF lorilegium 
(49174) 


4QPBless (? 
pGen49) 

4QTestimonia 
(49175) 

4oma (b-e) 


pap4gme:f 

49S1 39-40 
(4QSirSabb) 

4QDibHam 


400rd (49159) 
4QWiles (Harlot) 


(49184) 


4QMess ar 
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J. M. Allegro, The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
Pls, 48 and 50 (86-87); DID 5, 42-49. 

H. Stegemann, RQ No. 14 (1963) 235-70 (Stegemann's 
article sorts it all out.) 

H. Stegemann, RQ No. 22 (1967) 193-210 for col. 1 
lines 20-27. 

DID 5, 49-50, Pl. XVII. 

DID 5, 51-53, Pl. XVIII (pPss 127, 129 and 118?). 

DID 5, 50-51, Pl. XVIII (apparently pesharim on 
unidentified biblical? texts). 


J. M. Allegro, JBL 75 (1956) 174-87: Document II; 
Allegro, JBL 77 (1958) 350-54; DJD 5, 53-57, Pls 
XIX-XX. Cf. Y. Yadin, IEJ 9 (1959) 95-98. 

J. M. Allegro, JBL 75 (1956) 174-87: Document I. 

Cf. H. Stegemann, RQ No. 22 (1967) 211-17. 

J. M, Allegro, JBL 75 (1956) 174-87: 
DID 5, 57-60, Pl. XXI. 

C. H. Hunzinger, ZAW 69 (1957) 131-51. 
18, 29. 


M. Baillet, RB 71 (1964) 356-59, 365-71. 


Document IV: 


Cf. SWDS, 


J. Strugnell, "The Angelic Liturgy at Qumran," VT 
suppl 7 (1960) 318-45. 

M. Baillet, "Les Paroles des luminaires," RB 68 
(1961)-195-250. Cf. SWDS 18, 28-29. 

J. M. Allegro, JSS 6 (1961) 71-73; DJD 5, 6-9, Pl. 
II, 

J. M, Allegro, PEQ 96 (1964) 53-55; DJD 5, 82-85, 
Pl, XXVIII. 

J. Starcky, "Un Texte messianique araméen de la 
grotte 4 de Qumran," Memorial du Cinquantenaire 
de l1'Ecole des langues orientales anciennes de 
l'Institut Catholique de Paris (1964) 51-56. Cf. 
SWDS 16, 27-28; and J. A. Fitzmyer, CBQ 27 (1965) 
348-72. 


4QCryptic (49186) 


pap4QPrLit 
40PssJosh 


4QTanhumim (409175) 
40catenaa + 
(4Q177, 182) 
4QLamentations 
(49179) 
49--- (49178, 
183, 185) 
4Q Prayers or 
Ages of Crea- 
tion (4Q180-181) 
4goPhy1274 


49D? 49Phy1 I 
(4QS variants) 
4Q Halakah@ 
49 ¢Amran@74 


d. Cave 11 
1. Biblical 
11QLev 


11QEz 
11QtgJob 
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J. M. Allegro, "An Astrological Cryptic Document 
from Qumran," JSS 9 (1964) 291-94; DID 5, 88-1, 
Pl, XXXI. (According to J. T. Milik in HTR 64 
[1971] 366 this is a portion of the Henoch lit- 
erature.) 

M. Baillet, RB 71 (1964) 354-55, 360-65: liturgi- 
cal prayers close to Allegro's 4Q Prayers. 

P. A. Spijkerman, SBF 12 (1961-62) 325 (photograph 
only). 

DID S, 60-67, Pls. XXII-XXIII. 

DID 5, 67-75, 80-81, Pls. XXIV~XXV and XXVII. 


DID 5S, 75-77, Pl. XXVI. 


DID 5, 74-75, 81-82, 85-87, Pls. XXV, XXVI, XXIX- 
XXX, 

J. M. Allegro, ALUOS 4 (1962-63) 3-5; pgp 5, 77-80, 
Pls. XXVII~XXVIII. Cf. J. A. Sanders, JBL 88 
(1969) 286-287. 

K. G. Kuhn, Phylakterien aus H&hle 4 von Qumran, 
1957, 

J. T. Milik, RB 73 (1966) 94-106. 

J, T. Milik, RB 67 (1960) 412-416. 

J. T. Milik in DID 3 (1962) 300. 

J. T. Milik, RB 79 (1972) 77-97, Pl. l. 


A. S. Van der Woude in Bibel und Qumran (H. Bartke 
Fest. 1968) 153-55 (Lev 9:23-10:2 in Heb with 
LXX readings). 
Cf. J. Strugnell in RB 77 (1970) 268, 

W. H. Brownlee, RQ No. 13 (1963) 11-28, 

J. Van der Ploeg and A. S. van der Woude, Le Targum 
de Job de la grotte XI de Qumran (1971). 
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119Ps4 


119Ps> 
11QPsAp@ 


XQPhyl 1-4 


2. Apocryphal 
11QJub 


3. Sectarian 


11QMelch 


11gTemple 


11QBer 


11QJerNouv@® 
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J. A. Sanders, DID 4 (1965); J. A. Sanders, The 
Dead Sea Psalms Scroll (1967). For fragment E 
of 119Ps* cf. Y. Yadin, Textus 5 (1966) 1-10 
and DSPS 155-65. Cf. also J. A. Sanders, NDBA 
101-16. 

J. van der Ploeg, RB 74 (1967) 408-12. 

J. van der Ploeg, RB 72 (1965) 210-17: a scroll 
containing both biblical and apocryphal psalms; 
v.d. Ploeg in Tradition und Glaube (K. G. Kuhn 
Fest., 1971) 128-39 and Pls. II-VII; cf. DSPS, 
p. 145. 

Y. Yadin, Tefillin from Qumran (1969), from Eretz 
Israel IX. 


A. S. van der Woude in Tradition und Glaube (Kuhn 
Fest., 1971) 140-46 and Pl. VIII. Also see 
above under 11QPsAp% - except that in the case 
of the Qumran Psalter PsAp means only psalms not 
in the MT-150 Psalter, nothing more. 


A. S. van der Woude, OS 14 (1965) 354-73. Cf. M. 
de Jonge and A. S. van der Woude, NTS 12 (1966) 
301-26; J. A. Fitzmyer, JBL 86 (1967) 25-41; M. 
P. Miller, JBL 88 (1969) 467-69; and D. F. Miner, 
JSJ 2 (1971) 144-48, 

Y. Yadin, BA 30 (1967) 135-39; NDBA 139-48; IEF 21 
(1971) 6-8 and Plate 1 (photograph, transcrip- 
tion and apparatus for col. 64, lines 6-13); RB 
79 (1972) 98-99 transcription of col. 57, lines 
17-19). 

A. von der Woude in Bibel und Qumran (Bartke Fest. 
1968) 253-58. Cf. J. Strugnell in RB 77 (1970) 
268. 

B. Jongeling, JSJ 1 (1970) 58-64. 
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B, Wadi Murabba'at PP, Benoit and J. T. Milik, DJD 2 (1971): Frag- 
Ments of biblical, religious, commercial, con- 
tractual, military and other documents in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, Latin and Arabic, on 
leather, papyrus and ostracon. 

C. Wadi ed-Daliyeh F.M. Cross, "The Discovery of the Samaria Papyri," 
BA 26 (1963) 110-21; F. M. Cross, HTR 59 (1966) 
202-11; preliminary report and evaluation only; 
cf. F. M. Cross, NDBA 41-62. 

D. Khirbet Mird 

papMird A Milik, RB 70 (1963) 526-39; Biblica 42 (1961) 21-27. 

Mird Acts cpa C. Perrot, RB 70 (1963) 506-55. 

papMir 1-10087@8D a. Grohmann, Arabic Papyri from Khirbet el-Mird 
(1963). 

E. Nahal Hever, Se'elim and Mishmar 

HeverxI19* D. Barthélemy, Les Devanciers d'Aquila, VT suppl 
10 (1963) 163-78. 

5-6Hever Ps 15-16 Y. Yadin, IEJ 11 (1961) 40. 

PapS-6Hever 1-15 TIbid., 40-52 (Bar Kokhba letters in Hebrew, Ara- 
maic and Greek; papyrus except 1, which is on 
wood). 

pap?5-6Hever A-C J. Starcky, RB 61 (1954) 161-81 (Nabataean contract). 

ee J. T. Milik, Biblica 38 (1957) 255-68; cf. Starcky, 

61 (1954) 182-90 (two Jewish property contract@. 
34Se'elim 1A-B,2 Y. Aharoni, IEJ 11 (1961) 21-24; Yediot 25 (1961) 


pap?Hever® 


19-33 (1A and 1B are phylacteries, Ex. 13:2-16; 


2 letters in Hebrew). 


pap34Se ‘elim B. Lifshitz, IEJ 11 (1961) 53-58, 205; Yediot 25 
1-89" (1961) 65-73 (onomastica) . 
pap1Mishmar9” B. Lifshitz, JEJ 11 (1961) 59-61; Aegyptus 42 
(1963 240-56, 2 plates (the adelphoi fragments) . 
pap1Mishmar P. Bar-Adon, IEJ 11 (1961) 27; Yediot 25 (1961) 34- 
38. 
F. Masada Y. Yadin, IEJ 15 (1965) 1-120 (also published 


separately under title Masada): preliminary 
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II. 


M. 


J. A. SANDERS 


report. Yadin, Masada: Herod's Fortress and 
the Zealots' Last Stand (1966), a popular re- 
port; cf. p. 179 (Jubilees, Lev 8-12) and p. 
187 (Ezek 37, Deut 32-34) for unpublished mss. 
Cf£. DSPS 143-54 for description of Psalter 
materials. 
Mas Ben Sira Y. Yadin, The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada (1965). 
Cf, J. T., Milik, "Un fragment mal placé dans 
l'édition du Siracide de Masaca," Biblica 47 
(1966) 425-26, and P. W. Skehan, JBL 85 (1966) 
260--62. 
Study Aids 
Baillet, et al., "Le Travail d'edition des fragments manuscrits de 
Qumran," RB 63 (1956), remains the basic reference to the contents of 
the Cave 4 literature. F.M. Cross, "A Catalogue of the Library of 
Qumran," ALQ 30-47, gives a reliable overview of the full eleven-cave 
complement. ALQ? will appear sometime in 1975. J. Hempel, Die Texte 
von Qumran in der heutigen Forschung (1962), is a fund of information 
on the state of scholarship to 1960 on nearly all questions related 
to the scrolls. P. W. Skehan's "The Biblical Scrolls from Qumran and 
the Text of the Old Testament," BA 28 (1965) 87-100, offers a full 
account of the Qumran biblical materials, updated in NDBA,89-100; and 
Appendices II and III in DSPS 143-49 specify in detail the scope and 
content of all preMasoretic Psalter texts. For OT textual criticism, 
Cross, "The Contribution of the Qumran Discoveries to the Study of 
the Biblical Text," IEJ 16 (1966) 81-95 should be added to the titles 
listed in DSPS 153. 
G. Kuhn, Konkordanz zu den Qumrantexten (1960) is supplemented by his 
"Nachtrage zur Konkordanz zu den Qumran texten," RQ No, 14 (1963) 196- 
234. Kuhn, Riicklaugfiges Hebraisches Worterbuch (1958) can be help- 
ful where final letters of words are preserved, 
M. Habermann, Megillot midbar Yehudah (1959), and E. Lohse, Die Texte 
aus Qumran 2 (1971), provide vocalized texts of the major documents 


from Caves 1 and 4; and Habermann has a limited concordance. 
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Ch. Burchard, Bibliographie zu den Handschriften vom Toten Meer, I 


(1957) and II (1965) have been supplemented by H. Stegemann in ZDPV 
83 (1967) 95-101. 

S. LaSor, Bibliography of the Dead Sea Scrolls 1948-1957 (1958). 
Jongeling, A Classified Bibliography of the Finds in the Desert of 
Judah 1958-1969 (1971). 

M. Cross, "The Development of the Jewish Scripts," The Bible and the 
Ancient Near East, ed. G. E. Wright (Anchorbook 1965) 170-264, is the 
standard work on Hebrew and Aramaic palaeography from earliest times 
through the Second Jewish Revolt. 

Braun, Qumran und das Neue Testament 1 (1962), 2 (1966) is very help- 
ful to NT students as well as NT Abstracts from Weston College. 


(Extreme caution must be used in consulting the apparati to the Isaiah 


and Psalms Fascicles [Nos. 7 and 11] of the Biblia Hebraica Stutt- 


gartensia.) 
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